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NOTES ON THE JEWS IN FUSTAT FROM 
CAMBRIDGE GENIZAH DOCUMENTS. 


THE Genizah Fragments in the Cambridge University 
Library, coming as they do from Fustat—which was the 
capital of Lower Egypt at the period they cover—naturally 
afford a good deal of information concerning both that city 
and others in the vicinity, from Alexandria up to No-Ammon 
(Thebes), including Cairo, Balbais, Ramleh, Rosetta, Zoan, 
Qalyib, Qus, Zoar, Sa, Zifta, Benha al-‘Asal, Mahallat al- 
Kabir, Miniat Ghamr, and others; as also some of the chief 
towns in Palestine and elsewhere, for instance the Holy 
City, Damascus, Safed, Ascalon, Tiberias, Tripolis, Dan, 
and so forth. 

The city of Fustat has not wanted historians. Besides 
such general geographers as at-Tabari, al-Kindi, al-Idrisi, 
Abulfeda, and Ibn Said, there are the works of al-Makrizi— 
his History of the Copts in Egypt and his Khitat—the very 
detailed work of Ibn Duqmaq?, the Churches and Monasteries 
of Egypt attributed to Abi Salih and edited by B.T. A. Evetts 
as one of the Anecdota Oxoniensia; Butler’s Coptic Churches 
of Egypt, which has a fine plan of Qasr ash-Sham‘ in Vol. I; 
G. Salmon’s Etudes sur la topographie dw Caire, published 
by the Mission archéologique francaise au Caire ; Jomard’s 


1 Description of Egypt, published by Dr. Vollers at Cairo in 1893, from the 
MS. in the Khedivial Library. 
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Description des environs de la ville dw Caire1; and the 
Noms coptes du Caire et localités voisines of M. Paul Casa- 
nova’, which is to be followed by a detailed description of 
Fustat by the same author. There is also much interesting 
matter in Lane-Poole’s Cairo °. 

From the business documents that come from the Genizah, 
as will be seen, many facts come to light which may serve 
to unveil something of the history of the Jewish race in a 
large city where they abode in great numbers, were very 
wealthy, and had much to endure, partly for their own 
sakes, and partly because of the presence of the Copts near 
them, with whom they were confused at times by the 
followers of Muhammad. 

The chief events in the history of the city for the present 
purpose are the following :— 

Fustaét was founded when ‘Amr ibn al-‘As conquered 
Egypt for his master, the Khalif ‘Umar, in the year 21 of 
the Hijra, i.e. 640 or 641 A.D. ‘Amr became master of 
the country largely by the help of the Copts who were 
willing to exchange their Greek rulers, whom they hated 
because of religious differences, for any other power. The 
city seems to have owed its site to a dove which nested in 
the tent (fustat) of ‘Amr, and which he would not allow to 
be disturbed. He built a mosque, on the site of which 
there stands a building which still bears his name, and dug 
or repaired the canal to the Red Sea that the corn of 
Egypt might be easily transported to the Muhammadans 
in Arabia. 

In 750 A.D., Marwan II, the last of the ‘Umayyad 
Khalifs, set fire to the city. In the next year the two 
generals who had pursued Marwan into Egypt, Salih ibn 
‘Ali ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas and Abu ‘Ain ‘Abd al Malik 


1 In Egypte Moderne, tome ii. 2 of the “Description de VEgypte ie ee 
observations faites pendant l’expédition de l’armée frangaise, 1818,” in 
connexion with which is a fine numbered plan in the volume of plates. 

? In the Bulletin de l'Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, Cairo, 1gor. 

° In Dent’s Mediaeval Towns series. 
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ibn Yazid, commanded their followers to build houses in 
the plain north of Fustat, and a new town grew up which 
obtained the name of al-‘Askar, the Cantonments. There, 
apparently, for some years the governor made his seat, until 
about 763 A.D., when the Khalif ordered that his residence 
should be removed from the palace of the Emirate in 
al-‘Askar back to Fustat?. 

The Coptic Christians were often in trouble with their 
newly chosen masters, and also quarrelled as of old with 
their Greek neighbours; and their disturbances resulted 
every now and then in the destruction of part of the town, 
or the imposing of a heavier tribute. 

The Amir Ahmad ibn Tulin, in the latter half of the 
ninth century, built himself a palace and barracks for his 
guards, and a grand mosque which still exists between 
Fustat and Cairo; this new quarter received the name of 
al-Qatai', the Wards. He imposed a tribute upon the 
Coptic Patriarch of 20,0co dinars. and among the methods 
to which that personage resorted for payment of the money 
was, as al-Makrizi? tells us, the sale of the churches lying 
in the vicinity of the Mu‘allaqa in Qasr ash-Sham‘ to 
the Jews. 

Of this Qasr more anon*. It was a part of Fustat much 
older than the city, and contains to this day a Jewish 
synagogue and several Coptic churches. 

The Fatimite Khalif, al-Mu‘azz, obtained the rule in 
Egypt in the second half of the tenth century. For him 
the new city was built, called ajel! ielul, al-Qahirat al- 
Mu‘azziah, and known to the Western world through the 
Venetian merchants in the softened form of Cairo. 

Then, we learn, the people began to build near this new, 
citadel, and the old capital began to be deserted. However 
that may be, still in theory and in documents, at all 
events so far as the Jews are concerned, Cairo maintained 
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1 Salmon, op. cit., pp. 2-5, &e. 
? In his History of the Copts, Wiistenfeld’s edition, p. 61. 
5 See p. 19 below. 
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a secondary place to Fustat for some centuries, although 
the new city became the seat of the Khalifs of Egypt. The 
situation of Fustat on the Nile, says Abulfeda, made it 
easier to provision than Cairo, and living was cheaper 
there. 

It was during the reign of al-Mu‘azz, according to Gre- 
gorius Abu’l-Faraj, that the famous Maimonides took up 
his abode among the Jews in Fustat, and became first 
a merchant of gems, and afterwards practised medicine. 

The Fatimite Khalif, al-Hakim, towards the end of 
the tenth century, persecuted both Jews and Christians. 
Jamal ad-Din ibn Tughri-Bardi' tells us that he ordered 
the Jews to wear yellow garments, while the Christians 
had to don blue, and both were forbidden to ride horse 
or mule; while al-Makrizi? says that the Jews had to 
wear hung on the neck a ring of wood of five rotl weight, 
and as the rotl was equal to 480 drachmas of some kind, 
it could not have been a great convenience. In addition 
to this they seem to have been compelled to wear bells on 
their necks when they went to the bath. This Khalif is 
he whose name has been since held in reverence by the 
Druzes ; he sought to found a new religion with himself as 
the divinity, and had many followers. 

The Fatimites, although claiming descent from ‘Ali the 
son of Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, were by some Arab 
writers said to be Jews*; the first of the Khalifs, ‘Ubaid- 
allah, being a Jewish locksmith before he rose to fame and 
power. Jamal ad-Din, above-quoted, relates that the father 
of al-Hakim, al-‘Aziz ibn Abi Mansir Barar, entrusted the 
oversight of Syria to a Jew named Misha, who, however, 
paid for his office with his life. 

In the year 1168 A. D., the vizir Shawir set fire to Fustat 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the Franks during 


1 Carlyle’s edition, Cambridge, 1792, p. 7. 
2 Copts, ed. Wiistenfeld, pp. 64-66. 
5 See Carlyle’s Jamal ad-Din, notae p. 5, no. Io. 
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the time of the second crusade: this was a wide-spread 
conflagration and is called the “ Burning” par excellence. 

A century or so later, a great disturbance arose about 
a Coptic secretary who was defended from the Muhammadan 
rabble by his master’s soldiery until the Sultan objected. 
Then the people fell to plundering both Jew and Christian 
until the Amir forbade it, which only occurred after a great 
deal of mischief had been done. After this the Muham- 
madan officials summoned to a conference the Judge of the 
Jews and the two Christian Patriarchs, Coptic and Greek, 
with their elders’. The Ruler of the Jews pronounced 
@ curse against every Jew who should do contrary to what 
was fixed with regard to wearing a yellow turban and 
obedience to the treaty of ‘Umar. The goods of those who 
did not wear the coloured turban were to be confiscate. 

About the year 1320 A.D. some more serious tumults 
took place, when the decree of blue turbans for the Christians 
was more strictly enforced again. In this trouble for once 
the Jews seem not to have been embroiled, and no regula- 
tions were made for them, or perhaps they had not grown 
slack in the observance of those already made. The Chris- 
tians therefore began to borrow turbans from their Jewish 
neighbours whenever they dared to go abroad, that they 
might be safe from molestation. 

These are the very scant notes which are to hand 
concerning the Jewish people in Fustat. 


Already in this Review ? Mr. Abrahams has given some 
of the various spellings of the name of the city in these 
documents, but some notes on the formulae used may still 
have an interest. 

Evidently the standard description of the city for the 
Jewish scribe during a long period was 5y7 o‘¥D DNDDD 
mano xv Did"): this we find at all dates from 750 A.D. till 
as late as 1496, some years after al-Makrizi wrote his books. 
It is a comparatively rare thing to find any part of this 


1 Makrizi, Copts, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 75. 3 Vol. XVII, p. 426. 
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description left out, especially in those documents of a 
particularly religious character, such as the marriage 
contracts, which are mostly in Aramaic. 

But taking the documents through—or at least as many 
as have been examined for the present purposes, some 
hundreds—there is very considerable variation. 

Now the meaning of Fustat Misraim seems plainly to be 
Fustat of Egypt. The Arabic form corresponding to it is 
Fustat Migr, either part of the name being as often used 
alone. Misr may mean any large town, and ten such 
were counted by the Arabians, among which were Baghdad, 
Kufa, Memphis, and, later, Alexandria and Cairo. But the 
name itself has only been attached permanently to this 
district, and while Fustat was called Migr in the eighth 
century and earlier, its neighbour Cairo is only known by 
the name of Misr or Masr to the inhabitants of to-day. 

Perhaps Fustat Misraim may be traced to the influence 
of the Coptic name hahyNon no¢nass, Babylon of Egypt, 
which was evidently intended to be a distinction from the 
Asiatic Babylon. Although this Egyptian Babylon is said 
to be a height south of Qasr ash-Sham"!, yet it is pro- 
bable that the old and new towns, Babylon and Fustat, 
overlapped one another, as Fustat is said to have enclosed 
the Qasr, and therefore to have gone south of it. And, 
moreover, in a MS. list of bishoprics of Egypt, quoted by 
Amélineau ?, fabyAon hoctaton = bli! Ybb, is given. 
It does not seem necessary that Fustat should have the 
name of the country attached, there being only one such 
place. 

But while the full appellation was given mostly some- 
where on the document, most frequently in connexion 
with the date, any further mention of the city in the same 
manuscript generally dispensed with formality of this kind. 
Thus we have in I141 A.D. a document dated with the 
usual six-word formula as given above, while a house 


1 Casanova, p. 145. 
9 Géographie del’ Egypte & Vépoque copte, p. 224. 
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described therein is called pxopabxa wibx'. In 1143 we 
have the same thing occurring again, the description being 
pxoopdea indx poxon 5x2: another example is found in 
11483, 

In 1143 we have an instance of dating only pxpondx34, 
followed by one in 1150°, in which the property described 
is in Cairo; by one in 1159°% (oxopedsxa mow pax = 
“1470 according to the reckoning of documents’’) ; and by 
one which may be dated about 11607. 

From earlier times till later than the above dates there 
are examples of the use of 1x0 alone. In 1027 a document 
is dated yor Abe ® (“1338 in Misr”), while in 1032 the 
Synagogue of the Syrians is 1¥02°; in 1076, in a large 
document dated with the six-word formula, houses are 
described in lanes “¥02!°, In 1130 again a house is 
described as merely in Misr, while the date stands NonAN 
nyo pxoDpI only!!. In 1144 the date runs thus, $1 JX) 
§yo2 AAS mow NAY InN }?:; and in 1261 again a street is W¥D3 
simply, while the date formula is one of the longest on 
record; it runs pxoda2 12 m305 whan swe wd niDwd 
navy sen pd’s ana Sy swe peyn23, One other MS. of 1243, by 
the same scribe, gives this formula with the addition of 75 
after 12", 

There is also an instance of “¥ used alone in the text, 
while at the foot the MS. is described as written at Fustat’®, 
bxopp3 3n>. An interesting proof is given in two MSS. of 
the fact that the title of Misr was not at once transferred 
to the newer city, as something is described T>nNpoN) I¥D3", 
meaning of course in Fustat and Cairo; one of these gives 
the date 1226 a.D., 250 years after the latter city was 
founded. 








1 T-S. 12. 694. 2 T-S. 16. 146. 3 T-S. 12. 544. 
* T-S, 13J 3°. 5 T-S, 133 17, 6 T-S. 1333". 
7 T-S, 133 6%, § T-S. 8J 4%. ® T-S. 16. 45. 
10 T-S, 16. 5. u T-S, 12, 88, 2 T-S, 103 5% 
18 T-S, 12. 564 and 549, parts of the same document. 
1 T-S, 12, 121. 18 TS, 12. 428, 


16 T-S, 16. 200 and 18J 1), 
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In some cases the six-word formula is slightly varied, 
once by the addition of 839 (AAMD NIN NANI pid by) in | 
12291, at other times by a more Hebrew rendering, DNDDD 
navn anon ord Syw ov. Of this formula, one MS. may 
be dated 949-958 A. D.*, and others 981 °, 983 *, and 1234°. 
The last quoted is dated 4994 nyyd, and Mr. Abrahams 
has referred me to a document (Drawer 35) in which the 
date (995) is given as 4775 ody pad. The dating ody mead 
only becomes usual much later. “ Fustat Misraim” appears 
without any further description in 966 a.D.°, 1004", 11348, 
and 1140°, the last of which has in it also “yD. 

On a marriage contract, of which all date is lost except 
-75, but which is not earlier than 1064 A. D., the legend 
accompanying the date runs nt1M3 DY¥D yaN2 oN Bd 
+++ byw pxppp 12, « according to the reckoning of the Greeks 
in the land of Egypt in the city of Fustat which is on [the 
Nile].” 


111535, one of 1120", one of 1125'° where the Hebrew 
form is used with the date, but houses are described as 
being "¥ pNODDI, two of 11271, another of about the same 
year 7, one not later than 118818, and others whose dates have 
disappeared, one of which contains 7x» alone twice also ™. 
While the spelling of "yD and “yp is quite uniform—the 
ue in both cases always being represented by y—there are 
some differences in the word Fustat. Documents that have 
the more Hebrew formula naw vi) sn Syw vary in the 
spelling. One of 966 has pxpo’»”°; several have Hud», one 
of 1007”! speaking of the witnesses as DYD DNDDI ONT, 


'T-S. 8367. 2 T-S. 20. 85. 3 T-S. 16. 49. 
* T-S. 16. 60. 5 T-S. 8J 6°, ° T-S. 12, 462. 
7 T-S, 133 2", / 84p.g, 835", ® T-S. 1332". 
10 T.S, 24. 13. u T-S, 13J 2", 12 'T.S, 12. 525. 
18 T.S, 16. 158 and 24. 20. 4 TS, 12, 562. 
6 TS, 133 3% 16 T-S. 83 54,7. 17 'T.S, 16. 151. 
18 TS, 20. 16. 9 T-S, 12, 552. 2” T-S. 12. 539. 
1 T-S. 16. 14. 
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one of 10221 being dated win ‘we ova sd mow oxy popes 
ayo Sv, leaving out the thousand of the date and pre- 
sumably meaning the 20th Tishri. There are others of 
1024 %, [?10]39%, 1135 *, and two marriage contracts °. 

Some documents transliterate the .» of Fustat by ¥, thus 
giving HNb¥D—one of 750 A.D.°, one of 10287 which has 
also ¥d3, a WY'D THY of 10458, one of 1048°, and one of 
1241'° which gives on the verso wn 15") sm by swN ONDYD 
naw, while on the recto is 7773 pid’s Syn myn pose2. There 
is one instance in the direction of a letter where the city is 
spelt bla. 

Documents of a later date, 1544-1802 A. D., seem to be 
regularly oyo 751), the name Fustat being dropped alto- 
gether, and the date uniformly given nv. 

The description of Cairo gives one or two interesting 
details. Makrizi, in his History of the Coinage of the 
Arabs", says that in the year 358 (Hijra) .was built 
djl! jaw, al-Qahirat al-Mu‘azziah. This is about 970 A.D. 
Rather more than a century later, somewhere about 
1080 A.D., we have a marriage contract which speaks of 
mmydde fnnepdx!8; and in the next century there is a MS. 
of 1109 of the same form! , and five documents which are 
dated from nanxpbs mipdds, one of 11271, one of 115014, one 
of about 11697", one of 1170'8, and one of 11-, the rest of 
the date being lost?*, while a sixth retains only the unit 
of the date®°, but is presumably of the same century. 
After this no more is seen of myodx; it is curious that 
the last certain date of its appearance here is 1170, the year 


'T-S. 1035". 3 T-S. 13314, 3 T-S, 133 7%. 
* T-S. 8J 10", 5 T-S. 1a. 113 and 492. 

® T-S. 16. 79 (see J. Q. R., vol. XVII, p. 426). ™T-S.83 41. 

® T-S. 16. 183. 9 T-S. 20. 160. 1 T-S. 8J6'4, 


4 1544, T-S. 1358"; 1560, 135 5°; 1561, 1334"; 1563, 836"; 1569, 
135 47; 1577, 83 8%; 1588, 133 47"; 1748, 133 57; 1802, 83 6%. 

13 Historia monetae arabicae, ed. O. G. Tychsen, Rostockii, 1797, p. 34, and 
translation, p. 111. 
18 T.S, 24. 9. 1% T-S. 83 4% 1 TS, 18J 17, 
1% T-S. 13 J14, 7 T-S. 835%. 18 T-S, 1333". 
9 T.S, 16. 41. 2% T-S. 133 745, 
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in which the famous Saladin, as Sultan of Egypt, pro- 
claimed there the Ayubite Khalif, thus putting an end to 
the dynasty to which Mu‘azz belonged, the Fatimites. 
Possibly it was that event which decided that the name 
of the city should not be al-Mu‘azziah. 

But further: from the date 1028 A.D., down to as late as 
1496, Cairo is described as near to Fustat. The first of 
these, of 1028!, bears the legend pxpyed mawwon Asap Sx ya 
many smn oid) Sys py; this is the most usual form. The 
next is one of 104-7, a divorce document; the next a 
marriage contract of 1083°; the next a document of 
10944, where 721007 mnNpoX Vy has been inserted above 
the line before nyo pxoDD3. Then follow the years 1109, 
1110, 1116, 1127, one of each’®, one of 1169 °, one of 11707, 
one of 11878 which, in common with the first three just 
cited in this century, has 72207 instead of 7310p; these are 
followed by documents of 1190°, 12451, 128011, 128214, 
1458-91°, 148214, and 14961°, There is also a marriage 
document of 18161® which perpetuates the formula, one 
would suppose, without any meaning. 

There are other towns that are called “near to Fustat ”; 
mappa AT Vy in 115817, advan ndmodsx wy in two docu- 
ments of 116018, and ar>p y!9 in a document without 
date. The second of these towns is evidently Mahallat 
al-Kabir, a few miles west of the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, and almost sixty miles north of Fustat; it is described 
in other documents as on the Nile, in 1121; as "1225x?! 
(=nbvun), in 1202; and in 1145 simply as ndmobx2, 
There is a Damira some miles north of Mahallat al-Kabir, 
and therefore still further from Fustat, which may be the 

1T-S, 18J 1°, 2 T-S. 13 J 6%, 8 T-S. 12. 541. 

* T-S. 13 J 24, 5 T-S. 18 J 11%) '%,7! and 8 Jra}. 6 T-S. 835%. 

™T-S. 133 3%. ~ 8 PS. 183 1%, 9 T-S. 183 1% 

10 T-S, 12, 588. 1M T-S. 133 4%. 12 T-S, 83 62, 

13 TS, 8. 195. 4 TS, 13 4. 5 T.S. 8561, 

16 T-S. 16. 332. 7 T-S. 835% ® T-S.8J 5% and 18 J 176, 
© TS, 133 7% 2 T-S. 16. 140. 1 T-S, 12. 166. 

22 T-S. 12, 565. 
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“Damira the little” of the 1158 document quoted above. 
For the town of Qalyib, only 84 miles north from Cairo 
by railway, one can understand the term “near to Fustat.” 


Kandis al-Yahid. 


In Ibn Duqmaq? we have an all too brief description 
of the Jewish synagogues extant in his day, say in the 
fourteenth century. It runs thus :— 

352 pal pas the geal ayll aS + paar aypll LUE 
Lagin Tngd lyst py! pai gresltll opal daneS # dilall lye? oye! 
+ i$ 49 35 ye Gb dazed yelall ag ES # win cyl 

We have here three synagogues: of the “Iraqians” 
(which would mean Babylonians) in the Qasr in the Lane 
of the Jews; of the Syrians in the Qasr near the Postern 
Khabisah; of the Qaraites in the Mamsiisa (= Musasa) in 
one of the lanes of the Darb Kurma. 

The two former are quite plainly mentioned in many MSS., 
and both belonged to the Rabbanites. We have mention of 
the Syrian synagogue during something over a century. 

In 1032 A.D. we have the 7¥03 ;worw>x now? ; in 1159 
something is transacted AyNni “YN porwox nov ‘D3, i.e. “in 
the synagogue of the Syrians in the presence of a number 
of people.” There is also a long document, probably of 
the eleventh century, dealing with the same, which it 
calls poxvds sibs fpya4. There are also some undated 
MSS. which mention this synagogue alone’, as well as 
some cited below which give both Syrian and Iraqian. 

Of the Iraqian synagogue alone, mention is made in 
documents of 1044°, of 10997, of about 1182, where the 
houses described adjoin [j"pxrjytx np 25, and two undated 
ones, of which one is comparatively modern in all proba- 
bility, and is pointed °. 


1 IV, p. 108. 2 T-S. 16. 45. 3 T-S. 13J 3" (p. 3). 
* T-S. 20. 96. 5 T-S. 8J 10°, 6J 2, and one unnumbered. 
6 T-S. 1331” ™T-S.8J 4°. ® T-S. 12. 487. 


° T-S. 103 5', 65 14, 
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Mention of the two synagogues together is made, giving 
their separate names, in 10571, and in about 1130%, while 
they are spoken of as merely }nD'25x in 750° or nvD"29 ‘ny, 
in a MS. not later than 1205 (nvo'22 ‘n3)*, and in some 
undated MSS.§ 

But other documents bring us to what is either another 
synagogue or another name for one of those given above. 
This is the “Synagogue of the Yerushalmim” which occurs 
in a MS. of 997°, in two of 10287, and in two without 
date, of which one at least may probably be referred to 
the tenth century as it is in Hebrew®. This last-named 
document evidently places the odwyn now in Qasr 
ash-Sham‘ (= oN ‘“p)®; while the document of 997, 
which is apparently a will, speaks of a certain proportion 
to be dedicated (vpn) to the two synagogues in Fustat, of 
which half is to go to one synagogue whose name is gone, 
and the other half to onbyrwn now. Twice, further, in the 
same MS. the nvo23 ‘ny are spoken of, and it seems as if 
this might be the earlier name for the Synagogue of the 
Syrians, changed perhaps with the influx of some arrivals 
from Damascus. Most of the MSS. with odwiy are in 
Hebrew. 

There is also one document of date 1082 A.D.’°, drawn up 
ovo oxpoe3... ov33n nowD3, and a letter written to Hai 
Gaon ben Sherira ndw Sw nav” wx wishing peace wn WDD 
nae ow dy axispa owdaan now3 odSennn mbnpn!; this would 
be before 1038, the date of Hai’s death. The document 
does not mention Fustat, and there is only the coincidence 
of the “Synagogue of the Babylonians” to suggest that it 
may have been written from that place. The fact remains 
that a synagogue of the Babylonians is mentioned as being 
at Fustat, and may be the same as that of the Iraqians. 


1 T-S. 13 0 1'8, 2 T-S. 10J 107. 5 See J. Q. R., XVII, p. 426. 
* T-S. 16. 63, verso. 5 T-S, 12, 129 and 8J 9". 
6 T-S. 16. 115. 7 T-S. 1335! and 8J 4°. 


§ T-S. 12. 641 and 20. 117. 
® For further notes on the names of the Qasr see p. 20. 
© TS. 183 1", u T-S, 16, 318, 
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Makrizi’s description of the Qaraitic synagogue in the 
Musasa will be found below under that heading. 


Beth Din and Yeshibah. 


The style in which the Beth Din is mentioned is of 
much interest, though often very vague. In 1122 A.D. we 
have O™¥D pNDDD. yapn js m3}, and a MS. (probably) 
towards the end of the eleventh century gives the following 
heading? :— 

839 NDOT DD PXDDDI MIP PT MD WN 1IHI ANY AwyD 
MD... WD... TNID WN WIN WD WD TW 35 739 
AS) 

In 1066, a document has the following * :— 

PT M20 NI00F NIT M32 NIIP PT ANT VIN TY OYPN'N 
:pyD pNDDDI Dyan 


which is signed by myo 1293 J3H and a [“pyo?) 73 Aor 
Oe wi. 
In 1114, a MS. opens with these words*:— 

SDNY DNDODSD) AIANPS ys OPA OIA nwdy OX NIN 
and a fragment without date® has pxopp3 oynapr own... 
». +89, no vestige of the word before 0" remaining. 

Before any of these, in 1032, comes a document which, 
as it speaks of the Chazzan and Shaliach of the synagogue 
and is very brief, may be given here ®:— 
ayo worw>x nove. Syn pom. po apn ps na sn 
anbm mx nbn abs as jo non jo pds mwybs oad ov op 
mona » dy dap 33 Seimpw aa onda onnax B mow pd pysie 
mowbs is Type) Yao VINA DANIN I Tp nda a> ja jn 
nadn oo tyds pa nen ponds act ose pads avin va amd 

33 andy aa nbn 

1 T-S. 24. 14. 2 T-S. 20. 125. 

5 T-S. 20. 83 (a document of 1049, T-S. 20. 23, mentions a 73 FY 12 Wr 
D517 wr). 

* T-S, 83 5}. 5 T-S, 12. 538. 6 T-S. 16. 45. 


sé 


+ aaah 
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A document of 1044 speaks of the 1 m3 in the Syna- 
gogue of the Iraqians', so that probably only one of three 
mentioned above would belong to Cairo. 

In 1127 we have two documents together which speak of 
spy psa naw ere mon myo worn by Sean pst nv 2, while 
one of 1129 has the same legend, and one of 1130 is made 
out 3>y* Na nIw* wR j7IN7 myn WIT MW AWD DNDDDS, 
and mwn yews 737 Nw 193, and is signed by sana myn 
pos... pos psa mde po pea andy 7a peat. Where 
this Yeshibah was is not explained, but that it was 
in Fustat is seen from this last MS., which was written 
there and signed by Masliach. Perhaps it would be in 
one of the Kanisahs. There is also another document signed 
by Masliach, where after x3 15x he gives the additional 
information DIN yy Na Ady 795. 

This academy, or rather its head, appears very frequently 
on the documents. Apparently the first wx found here is 
wey ®; then follows Sv 13 dxwy va93 $n ADdw7 probably 
some time after 1028 (in which year his father 5ww is 
spoken of as Snpn wx’); the next found is xwon Sw, who 
appears as head of the academy in I092° and in two 
undated documents”, and whose son > nyvd: wx Kwon INT 
Syne” was married in 1082". Next comes 90 3 jnon moby 
who is called 72" IN in 10927" and Aw YR in two 
undated MSS.'8 Then follows our Masliach above cited, 
in at least twenty-one documents’* from 1127 to 1138, 


17-S. 133 1%, 2 T-S. 8354. 3 T-S. 103 7”. 

* T-S. 16. 151. 5 T-S. 103 5% 

* T-S. 12, 16, in a letter addressed to ‘our brother Shlomoh ha-Shophat 
ben Saadiah ha-Shophat”; a rrp 11 mow appears on a document of 
1022 (?) who may be the person here spoken of. 

7 T-S. 133 9’, 115, : * T-S. 133 5!, and 8. 183. 

® T-S. 20. 31. 10 T-S. 8J 7* and 12. 109. 

1 TS, 24.1. But in a Brit. Mus. MS. of 1089 a. D. (Or. 5545) he is called 


Head of the Academy. 
42 T-S. 20. 31. 13 T-S. 20. 86, and 13 J 67°. 


M 1127, T-S. 8354; 1129, 103 7"; 1130, 16. 151 ; 1132, 83 57; 1133, 12. 
567; 1134, 20. 63, 20. 87, and 13J 2%; 1135, 133 277; 1136,133 2; 1137, 
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many being undated. After him comes Samuel from 
1143 to 11597. 

There is a x'w2n 5x1 mentioned in 11652, during whose 
headship a document is dated, but he is not called head of 
this academy nor of any other, neither is "bn >xun3* in 
1160 and 1166, nor nwo in 11714. The next wx%, still not 
head of an academy, is named wan on73Kx, the “ Hammer ” 
or “Destroyer”; he occurs from 1213 to 1232°. 

After a space of 140 years or so from the last notice of 
the Yeshibath Gaon Jacob we arrive at a new name or 
a new academy. In 1292 a certain ‘3770 4 is called wxn 
mandy mnav’*, and in 1295 there is a 719 in the same 
position’; while an undated MS. also gives by mnie 
..+.+ +9, which seems to point to the same academy. 

Ibn Duqmag’, in describing the fix5n 395 in the Musasa 
(in Fustat), speaks of it as being near the Masjid al-arzi, 
which is opposite the house of the Ris al-Yahid. Perhaps 
this is the situation of the Yeshibah of Gaon Jacob. 


The Markets. 
The markets (p1D) mentioned are these : sazbx, pasoyds, 
paraxds, pnands, oxpnds, rads, qyds, and jobs, 
Of the first, asx probs, we have three notices, as 
follows :— 
mm assy probes mpods: ypods wp mendes pxoopbsa ets 
yy ibypds dan pasds pio wp ate poonds prinds «by ayinw 
mo spoon ayxyeds myn an pyr my at Sey aenoby 
(A. D, 1139) ?° 



























133 3'%and r2, 683; 1138, 133 2%; undated, 8. 179, 12. 91, 12. 653, 20. 37, 
8J 11%, 103 51%, 135 84. 

? 1143, T-S. 13 J 3°; 1144, 13335; 1150,133 717; 1152, 13J 3°, 13 J 8, 
835"; 1157,83 518; 1159, 133 3; undated, 8J 7°. 






2T-S. 1333". 3 T-S. 8J 57473, 133 6%", 133 3% 
‘ T-S. 1333" 5 T-S. 133 37%", 133 4°, 1339", 8365, 8J 9" 
6 T-S.133 4%. 7 Add. 3124. 8 T-S. 24. 8. 






° IV, p. 25. See also below, pp. 21, 29, 31, and 35, for the house of the 
Head of the Jews, 
10 T-S. 12. 694. 
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xia otay Dp anodes yasds pros ayo oxppes ‘nbs awe 
(no date)! ,., Tpx2 “2 5x pypiby 


sa> 5x prio oa ynawds sexo dx stds op mdoxt ayo... 
(A.D. 1118)?,..... be 

Ibn Duqmaq* says that this mart is so well known as 
to need no description, and it has many entrances. He 
gives a list of the Masjids upon the Shar‘i as-Siq al-Kabir 
however‘, and says that it extends from the Darb al-Majayar 
to the Sahl Bahr an-Nil (the strand of the Nile); in 
another place® he speaks of the Kum al-Majayar as con- 
nected with the Kiam Ibn Ghurab, and also says® that 
the Darb Badi connects it with as-Siiq al-Kabir. This 
is either near or in the Musasa quarter just outside of the 
Qasr ash-Sham‘, a district which must be treated of later. 

The pr xoydx pio does not find a place with the other 
markets singled out for “honourable mention” by Ibn 
Duqmaq, but it will be found under the heading Js! iy langd 7 
as .plkslly hla] yw; also he describes the mart of the 
oil-merchants* as being between the .,|ks!l ix» and the 
wye> of the linen merchants: and finally gives a list of the 
nine Masjids between the .»lksll inj and the .yole. 
There is still a lane .»slst! in Misr®. 

We have a letter addressed in Arabic character to an 
Ibrahim in this Sig al-‘attarin at Misr, and another with 
the words ,lkx| sx» blbeil in the direction”; also there 
is a MS. mentioning porxuyds prior pionnds saabds 12 pwdx 
nbd minads pwox 33, probably of the year A.D. 121572, The 
person treated with is typ 12 why ja aNoyhs nxoTa Twde, 
another perfumer. 

One document gives a shop on the pysrayds pid 3 in Misr: 
this is another mart unmentioned by Ibn Duqmag, unless 

1 7-S, 16. 117. 2 T-S. 16. 65. 3 IV, p. 32. 

* IV, p. 80. 5 IV, p. 52. * Under Darb Badi, IV, p. 25. 

7 IV, p. 37. * pnt, IV, p. 33; see also IV, p. 26, line 23. 

® See no. 18 on the French plan mentioned in note 1, p. 2. 


10 T-S. 10 J 8}, 1 A MS. as yet unplaced. 12 T-S. 103 51, 
18 TS, 12. 777. 
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it be the same as the ; Nby, both terms being used for 
spiceries. 

Of the pray piD mentioned above, we have one notice 
in a long and careful description which, unfortunately, is 
very mutilated. It runs thus ?:— 


went yy sappy... mind smyrna jo ayade nds abe... 
yao Td7 $5 see pea ya typ 1a Pedd amo wpwade yadde 
sono monde pntdee pio vx 75s 3 pooods.... [Diop]o 
WDD veces eee es MON mpd m&de sat doayodsr prserds 
sands va 72 apts 72 ponds: ndsy say vay add apn vende 
oxdnd Saxpdds pypthse jo mdx Syiny ndands a(xa]....3 D5ydde 
nov jpereyds pnxpa memyo...... Amyepd poacde prniide 
Syupde mkde,.. [tainJobds sande par xanax a 757 Syxnds 
YAM oo ON TT BY NOS ppt prnods vmxo pa) mI ND YD 
Jo eds dn rae soa amynds Snoddy prdbe ve 


This suggests that the Market and Baths of the pnx" 


were near to the sxyndx, which are described by Ibn 
Duqmiaig *, who says that the ruins of these “steps ” (SxyD) 
consisted of seven: they appear to have led down to the 
strand of the Nile. A further note of the same writer® 
informs us that jy 205x simbx dwelt in a ..* which was 


on the right of the entrance from the pile to the “ Market 
of the Steps,” and that this ,.» was near to another 
which belonged to the Madrasah of Sul wl, presumably 
a Jewish teacher, while another, (s25¢!1 (airnull .» eal! am 
is described as on a blind alley on the middle of the same 
market, and Jews dwelt there. In still a third place® he 
describes the Khatt ..\:\! as having six approaches, the 
fifth of which came from the Darb al-Lu‘azzin and the 


1 'T-S. 12, 660. 2 IV, p- 350 
3 IV, p. 41, last five lines. 
* Literally kitchen, or any place for cooking. 
5 V, p. 38. 
VOL. XVIII. c 
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sixth from the y»2X.. A document of 1244 A.D.! gives 
the following description :— 
PNPra Fy TAN? Wa pxpr a viaayody sa bx s20bx Jaun 
AYIIN WIN AI OM P35 orn 72 Sead yan mNwow Ide apNDdy 
am vondsy Sdn a ptds paw moos vd ime vSapdy am Sands 
N7IN2 [yw py mpNodea Arynds prods cde cnn winads 
vm pyprdss ode aya epreder Sa ra yan pypr Se saad 
YT 72 DAVIN aN (7) HyX AMD 


This 92D 73% would perhaps be the one belonging to the 
Madrasah spoken of above. 

We have also mentioned in the extract given above ? 
jwtpyhx pnxy. This mill would probably be by the ylie Jl lo 
described by Ibn Duqmiag *. 

These places were all on or near the Darb al-Lu‘azzin, 
which is said by the same writer‘ to have been in the 
quarter of the ; Noy. It was to the east of a building 
called is! 4.5 (or —4yal!), in which were the shops of the 
sellers of wool, which may supply the word yxy for 
seveee BOR AVIID above ?. 

The pxondx pio and the 125s pr are mentioned in a MS. 
of A.D. 1148 5, which states that a house is situated on them 
both ; therefore they must have been very near one another. 
Tho description is: 1258 pro Ane‘) oNoDAdN onde awe 
peonds pip Ao. If the 12x may be the yl! Gy, the. 
linen-market, then that was upon the Darb al-Lu‘azzin 
mentioned above. 

For the oxonds pio we go to Makrizi®. In describing 
the 4!!! Jel ibs, after mentioning its connexion with the 
gate of the Qasr and the Hamam a -Far, he says that it 
leads westerly to the Nile, and to other places; then he 
tells us there is an entrance to the Jy-~ ele, and that the 
oll Gb; leads from it to ylc 45, to the Siq al-Hamam, 

1 T-S. 20. 98. 2 See p. 17, AEDN nd Whey, Ke. 


3 IV, p. 12, see also under yi! ” dsm), IV, p. 36. 
* IV, p. 26. 5 T-S. 12. 544. 6 Khitat, vol. I, p. 297. 
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and to the gate of the Qasr. From Ibn Duqmaq we learn 
also of a zuqaq ye % 3 which enters the olkal Gl;?. 
Hamam al-Far was on the mart »,\«\\?, which was apparently 
somewhere south of the fortress *. 

Another document ‘, of A. D. 1086, speaks of mby preradss 
sronrpos 'b. WORN'D is the plural of &,\..5, and doubtless refers 
to sll mentioned above and to another building J! J.» 
which, we are told, was on the .5\jJ! ix, 

The sqy5x pio is spoken of in a long MS.°® which is on 
paper pasted together: across each join on the right-hand 
margin is written the word nox twice to secure it against 
fraudulent omission of a piece. The document appears to 
have been made out in a shop on this market: the passage 
runs :— 


mywoa x27 at Sypiny an peat Sy aaydy pio wp magn oe am 
ponds yaN AN N|T YB NTP. pt Sep soxd oF 
... 3) “DInnds 


The western entrance to the stl, mentioned above, 
opened on to a lane leading to the payds pio. A anyds ast 
is also-noted as a place of purchase on another document’. 

The remaining market is jup>x pi, which is spoken of in 
a MS. dealing with the )»pxrydx no. 8, and may therefore 
have been in the Qasr ash-Sham‘: but perhaps it is worthy 
of notice that there was a jxopox pip on the Darb 
al-Lu‘azzin. 


Qasr ash-Sham'. 


While this old fortress now stands practically outside the 
inhabited parts which are known as Fustat or Masr al- 
‘Atiga, it has, since the foundation of the town, always 
been a part thereof. 

Ibn Duqmaq gives descriptions of the various houses 

1 IV, p. 14. 2 IV, p. 104. 
3 See Ibn Duqmaa, IV, p. 32. * T-S. 20. rro. 


5 Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 38. 6 T-S, 20, 121. 7 T-S. 12. 1. 
8 T-S. 10d 54. 


C2 
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and lanes and other noteworthy things in the fortress, 
spreading them, as it seems, impartially over his pages 
among those of the rest of the town, whenever they happen 
to occur to him. 

In the documents under consideration, the name of the 
fortress often appears with the note adjoined that it is in 
Fustat. In 750 a.D. we have a house YD DNDYDI NIT Nd 
yowos yp 1}; again, in 1094, there is another described as 


’ 


you>s ayp2 yp3?; in 1182 a MS. gives “y¥p3 “yD DNDDBI 
powds *. 

This fortress has borne many titles, some of which do 
not belong to it. For it should not be confused with the 
fortress of Babylon, which is said to have been on a hill 
to the south, which still bears the name of Babylon‘. It 
seems, however, to have been called Qasr ar-Rim from 
early times, perhaps even before its usual appellation was 
acquired. This convenient term Rim would serve equally 
well for any garrisons from the north, Greek, Roman, or 
Turk ; or might originate with the Greek Christians, the 
Melchites, before they were ousted by the Jacobites (Coptic 
Christians), who betrayed their stronghold to Islam rather 
than let it remain in the hands of the rival Christian sect. 

Ibn Duqmaq frequently styles the place Qasr ar-Rim 
al-ma‘aruf bi-Qasr ash-Sham‘®, and this description recurs 
in the Fustat documents. We have a house described as 
yowtx sypa anyy ombsx sypa yp oxoops in a document 
which has lost half its date but must come between 1089 
and 1188 a.D.°, while another MS. of something like the 
same date evidently had the same terms’. The name 
nibs “yp also appears on a fragment of a marriage contract 
which may be somewhat earlier °. 

A few Hebrew documents bring us another name D178 1yp. 

1 See J.Q. R., vol. XVII, p. 426. 2 T-S. 13 J 2°. 3 T-S. 12. 487. 

* See Lane’s Cairo Fifty Years Ago, p. 146, and Casanova, Noms coptes du 
Caire, p. 145, both of whom quote from Makrizi. 

5 See his description of the Mu‘allaga, IV, p. 107. Casanova, op. ctt., 


p. 183, gives much information upon the names of the Qasr. 
® T-S. 20. 16. 7 T-S. 20. 17. 8 T-S, 12. 615. ‘ 
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NOTES ON 


One has the remains of a date,.... wer p’nxoy Abx, which 
will be either 1206, or 1216, or 1260, according to taste 
(i.e. BY, MWY wY, or DY), the MS. being in Hebrew; this 
makes it, even taking 1260 as the date, not later than 
959 A. D., and possibly as early as 8951. The next is of the 
year 966 A. D. DTN W¥p2 DD HXDDDI*; another of the year 
g69 a.D.3; and another undated‘. This is exclusively a 
Jewish appellation, being the Hebrew equivalent of ni77x°. 
The proof of identity between D178 “yp and yowds yp lies in 
the 969 MS., where the court described is in Fustat in the 
Qasr Ov1N in the place which the At AT3y call the place of 
Bu Sargah. Amidst all the ambiguity with regard to 
other Coptic churches, there seems to be only one church 
of St. Sergius in the neighbourhood, and that in Qasr 
ash-Sham*. 

The “ghetto” of Fustat seems to have consisted of 
a portion of the Qasr ash-Sham‘ and a part of the town 
outside the Qasr, mostly comprised in the district known 
as the Musasa; there seems, moreover, to have been a 
communication between the two through the property of 
the Ris al-Yahid which was in the Musasa. 

The indication of this is given by Ibn Duqmaq in the 
description of the Khiikhat Khabisah * where he says :— 


a gM sally sgcall donee pet Lead Geil pai ddyll sho 
Blo ge LL pyle Geel oyedl Uy ul Ut Sib nt bby 
ice Wale Kay dog sda ye ne oly dolell dl 
“This postern is in Qasr ash-Sham‘, between the 
Synagogue of the Jews and the masjid al-arzi there; and 
it cannot be entered unless the Ris al-Yahiid remove 
stealthily from the wall a gate which he opens from his 
house, which is in the Musasa...” 





1 T-S. 20. 85. 3 T-S. 12. 462. 3 T-S. 12. 499. 
* T-S. 12. 641. 
5 ove mon (used in the Talmud and Midrashic literature for the 
‘Roman Empire”) is the most familiar instance of this. 


* IV, p. 30. 
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From a MS.' we obtain the following in the description 
of a house :— 
yp... oetax jooana tS ans whe im ndands onde... 
sinox noo3a Any sade wm yew 


From another document comes this description ? :— 
pyxdobe yowbe aypa ayo oxDDnS m2KD 17 [dx] (indy) anads 
[t»preryds: p25 


The tower or bastion of the fortress mentioned in both 
these cases will probably be the same. Makrizi? simply 
says that the Synagogue of the Iraqians is, like that of the 
Syrians, on the Khatt Qasr ash-Sham‘, while Ibn Duqmag * 
says it is on the Zuqaq al-Yahid near the Mu‘allaqa. 

It is not easy to gather up and reconcile the points 
suggested by these and other fragmentary references. 
On consulting the various plans of the Qasr® there are 
shown two bastions on the south-east side and one at the 
corner facing south. The first MS. noticed above gives 
a house whose eastern side is next to the bastion which is 
called the Synagogue of the Jews, while the western side 
of the house abuts on the road leading by Siiq al-Kabir to 
various streets and the district of the Musadsa. It has 
a north side also on which is a fundag (or khan). 

Now while the ordinary terms ‘pw and ‘273 are used for 
east and west respectively, in Egypt the usual expressions 
for north and south are replaced by ‘1n2 (the river side) 
and ‘bap (the side of the Qiblah, that is, facing Mecca): the 
Nile is not north but north-west of Fustat; Mecca is not south 
but south-east roughly speaking; so that these terms are 
very loose, and may each mean anything within a quarter of 

1 T-S. 12, 694: this is an unfinished form, having blanks in the 
description, for instance, of the fundaq, where it says 3:ncndx pete 
AON NTINdx, after which is a space. T-S. 20. 17, which is the witnessed 
document, .written by the same hand, is unfortunately too fragmentary 
to assist us. 

2 T-S. 12, 487. 5 Khifat, vol. II, p. 464. * IV, p. 108. 

5 See the plan in Butler’s Coptic Churches, vol. I, and a small one given 
in Baedeker’s Guide, 1902, p. 70. < 
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the compass, and the terms for east and west seem to be 
intended to fill up the other two quarters. This being 
so, it seems quite probable that the bastion facing nearly 
south will be the one in question; and, indeed, this seems 
the only one which can have a house near it described as 
on the Siq al-Kabir. It has already been suggested that 
this Siq is just outside the Mu‘allaga Gate of the Qasr. 

The description of the Khabisah given above says that it 
is in the Qasr between the Synagogue of the Jews and the 
masjid al-arzi' there. Ibn Duqmaq, under “Synagogue of 
the Syrians,” says that this Khikhah® is near that 
synagogue; while under Kanisah Barbara*—which is a 
Coptic Church still remaining in the Qasr, north-east of the 
synagogue—he states that the church is near the Khikhat 
Khabisah, and that a masjid separates the two: and a masjid 
al-arzi is said in another place® to be between the Khikhah 
and the Kanisah Barbara. 

Now this gives us inside the easterly wall of the Qasr, 
starting from north-east, the Kanisah Barbara, a masjid, the 
Khikhat Khabisah, the Synagogue of the Syrians, then 
a house described below under Zugiq Mahatt al-Laban as 
between the synagogues, finished by the Synagogue of the 
Iraqians at the south corner, on or very near the bastion. 

This being so, and the Khikhah being only approachable 
from the Musisa, one is led to suppose that that district 
extended upwards, perhaps from some little way south of 
the Qasr, along its eastern side, that it was near the wall 
of the fortress, with perhaps only a row of houses adjoining 
the wall, and its various lanes all leading out eastwards. 

There are two references to a Zuqiq (Ben) Khabisah 
among the MSS. :— 


x72 arnyodse aya pypr op estpmds aids ayeprads apauds 
a3 JIN 































1 Masjid al-mu‘allaq and m. al-arzi seem to be the respective descrip- 
tions of a mosque in an upper story and one on the ground. 


2 IV, p. 108. 
3 A khakhah may be a postern, or an open space between two houses. 


* IV, p. 107. 5 IV, p. 81. 6 T-S. 6314, 
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AYN) mys 72 pep ww wide xosde axa yo mp2d> nprsdode 
1mONND WII 


The latter describes the zugaq as in the Qasr. 

Of the streets and lanes in the fortress the most pro- 
minent is the Khatt Qasr ash-Sham‘. Makrizi? speaks of 
this Khatt, stating that the Mu‘allaqa church is upon it, 
and that it has zuqaqs and darbs running from it. Ibn 
Duqmigq * says that there are ways from it to five places: 
(1) from beneath the Mu‘allaga to the Siiq al-Kabir, (2) by 
Zuqaq at-Turmus to Siq as-Sawwafin, (3) by Darb Mahatt 
al-Qurb to Siiq as-Sammakin, (4) to the Khatt Dar al-Walaih 
and Hamam Biran, (5) by Darb al-Hajar to Suaiqat 
Mahars Banana. 

There is a mention of the Khatt in one of the documents * 
which speaks of a house in Fustat Misr “in the Khatt Qasr 
ash-Sham‘ on the border of one of its lanes called Masjid 
al-Qubbah.” This lane Ibn Duqmagq® says is in the Qasr, 
and entered from the Khikhat Khabisah. Under the 
masjids ° he describes “ Masjid al-Qubbah’, that is, Qubbah 
Rumaniah which is a covered way”: also he speaks of 
another masjid on the Zuqiq Masjid al-Qubbah, and of 
another at the end of Zuqiq Mahatt al-Laban which is 
said to be 2! 43, i.e. “having two gates,” the first from 
this zuqaq and the second from one of the zuqaqs of Masjid 
al-Qubbah. 

Of the Zuqiq Mahatt al-Laban there are two MS. notes °, 
as follows :— 


pads... Bes tbe aed mtn ano pt naw 4nd agin 
magna nds yay ps2 See ave xpaa pxncmoyods: pnowsds 
JNITON TWIN pI Ww xdy myn inde 73$Sw pypra qrapobee prptore 
yond ass etd mands sop mxana mpmyobs athe 
£7255 prepa Arnyods pxpds wp pndoetde 
' T-S. 20. 96. ? Khitat, vol. I, p. 288. 3 'V, p. 38. 
* T-S. 12. 720. 5 IV, p. 16. 6 IV, p. 81. 


7 Qubbah signifies vault: for the Saqifat Masjid al-Qubbah, see Ibn 
Duqmag, IV, p. 49. § T-S. 8J 5° 1% 
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Ibn Duqmaq! says that this lane starts where three 
ways meet in the Qasr, one of which goes by the side 
of Masjid Ibn al-N‘aman, and another to the Darb al-Hajar 
which leads to the Mahars Banana. He says it is not 
a thoroughfare, that a Kanisah of the Melchites (Greek 
Christians) is upon it at the left of the entrance, and on 
the right of the end is a masjid du babin. Under the 
description of the Kanisahs of the Christians ?, he gives the 
Church of the Lady Mary as situated on Mahatt al-Laban 
on the Zugaq al-Iskandrani upon the left of its entrance : 
and the next, Kanisah Firianus, is described as on the 
right of the end of the said zuqiq, having two gates. 

The Mahatt al-Laban appears to have been connected at 
the crossway mentioned above with the Mahatt al-Qurb, 
which led to the North or River Gate of the Qasr, al Gb 
ne 

One document mentions the Zuqaq al-Yahid*’, and 
a house situated upon it: according to the historian‘ it 
was not a thoroughfare, and began on the right of the 
entrance from the gate of the Qasr from beneath the 
Mu‘allaga ; it was so called because of the Jewish synagogue 
upon it. This description seems to imply that it led to 
the southern, or rather south-east corner, where was situated 
the Synagogue of the Iraqians. 

The Zuqaq at-Turmus is mentioned in two MSS. 5, the one 
simply speaking of a house as “¥D3 ponds: pxpr ‘), the 
other apparently noticing a masjid on the zuqaq, possibly 
the Masjid Mu‘allaq noted as on that lane ®, 

On the second document which has Zugaq at-Turmus is 
also mentioned a ‘3 InbN pypr? which, apparently, was 
previously known as moxvox, being in the Qasr. Un- 
fortunately the MS. is very defective, but the description 
is worth quoting :— 












1 IV, pp. 15, 30, 45- 2 IV, p. 108 8 T-S., unclassed at present. 
* Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 15. 5 T-S. 12, 88, 24. 44. 
* Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 81. 7 T-S. 24. 44. 
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pe[eds aypa mfaynds orbs aypa syp] pxopea awh atm 
MDs eee as [OMT AY pa wands: ppra qrayodse papier °D 
wo srotobs aypbs axa yo ba yo alte or moe vy] mprs>ea 
by ayftdy]..cmepio + ..e paw... pornsde aa mney 
pox... . eed moe andes met pepe atin 'p bot po moe 
anby ayaa nan seedy Son[er] atde tna om aby dedep... 
snmb mondo [mprmyads ajatde ve wna sdapdse am binds 
Syypmond ends oats Se sana aims tay sonbse indy retpds 
nbs amepdse ‘Sx sana pawhae aim ndsndse Suenonds ovnas 72 
eee Pa xara [Px] vbyxnde weindea npryods a[at}be »p 
waar sn pds aKa qayn va[x}bsr women poea[tyd] 
pape... ODN DOL... . DIM INO [IT] DY MNKDTP 
veces DOIN pRpra Hynde 


As there is a lacuna before 75x'¥ this may not have been 
the name of the lane. However, neither that name (as 
belonging to the Qasr), nor »xn is found in Ibn Duqmaq. 


Neither does one come across the ;ox 2, the turners’, 
except in these MSS., where, however, there are two 
more references, one of which makes it clear that this 
PONTDON INI was a gate of the Qasr: jNOToN *D wWIINUN) 
yowox ayp a83 yD oxDDE. wNDpdsr nde yaa amos 
pornsds 3x23 Amyods, “and we entered into partnership 
in the shop known for the sale of oil and pots in Fustat 
at the gate of Qasr ash-Sham‘, known as the Gate of 
the Turners?.” This is of the date A.D. 1104, while the 
above-quoted document is of A.D. 1102. The next has 
lost its date; it speaks of a house “y¥p3 mayb ypydx 
Se moo phonds sexo a dom pps amyote pps a yowds 
pox[a]aox 3823, This last gives another lane apparently 
unmentioned elsewhere, bop, not a thoroughfare. Also 
with regard to the "15x “bx 12% mentioned in the MS. 
of 1102 A.D. it is noteworthy that twenty years before, in 
1082, there had been some trouble with a person of the 


i lp signifies turner. ? T-S. 12. 525. 3 T-S. 16. 72. 
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same name with regard to the synagogue of the ov23, for 
he is spoken of as follows? :— 
st pads vax S27 nos na jo oNdy AON Ty jND NDOdD 
aya moans yo 55 pam amin pp sno dSanbs ode prude ip 
«DIN jo IMD) pn, &e. 

In a document of the eleventh century ? appears a house, 


poords: paps a yowbs aypa Anum ombs sypa ayo oxpoD3 
soxtey panyds ode somtnse sbs paxadse met my... ... mD 
b3 pewde sams papa sriyods: patos ode 


Ibn Duqmaq states that the gate of the .2Wl ws in; 
was on the Zugaq at-Turmus*, and that there was an 
entrance to the Khatt wail jolt! from the lane of the 
yell ols yb plo* Under the description of the Ji; 
inl, dy 2k inmaK15 he says that the church ..2\I ols is 
there, and that the gates are from this zuqaq and the 
Zuqaq Mahatt al-Laban. 


The Zuqiq vawdhs rmx does not appear elsewhere, 
neither does the Zuqiq poxoebx (of the poor, or humble), 
which is given in the following extract from a docu- 
ment °:— 


mraynds paps wp syo2 yowds sypa mstnbs setds cm 
poxonds: pxpra 


Among the other localities and buildings mentioned as 
being in the Qasr ash-Sham‘ are the following :— 


12 FOV 405 ANY moxd wbx yowdx aypa ayer nde athe 
Tyoxdpyds oAIIN 


The document in which this occurs is of the date 
A.D. 1094, and the name of the house was possibly very 
ancient; for in the document of A.D. 750° the undesirable 
person to whom the owner of a portion of the house there 


1 T-S,18J 1", 2 T-S. 20. 16. 3 IV, p. 15. 
* V, p. 40. 5 IV, p. 16. 6 T-S. 20. 87. 
7 T-S. 13 J 2°. ® See J. Q. R., vol. XVII, p. 426. 
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described agreed not to transfer it was {2 wedpydy jabs a1 
wr j2 syayods ommax. His name had possibly remained 
attached to some house in the Qasr for some 300 years. 

The next house is nord ovmas 33 Syxnond nde seth, 
mentioned in connexion with the ‘37nbx psxpr and the 
poxisdsx 3N3, which have been dealt with above. 

On another document? are 28ay5x ANT, MINVON PINYIN, 
mands ows j2 pow. awa mEryods ands aes, vadnds yop, 
bias... op iNT (1), and mxnD N17. These appear all to 
be connected with the Synagogue of the Syrians. Another 
MS. * speaking of a house on the Khatt Qasr ash-Sham‘ at 
the end of the lane of Masjid al-Qubbah, says that its south 
side adjoins man naw jsp mpyynds awid5. In the 
document * which names the Church of Bu Sargah a house 
is described with its boundaries, but the description is very 
mutilated. Houses are also named as being in Qasr 
ash-Sham* in a marriage contract fragment without 
date®, and in another fragment*®, but the description of 
both is lost. 

In another undated MS.7 jon j3 “bn ‘Sy transfers to his 
son (jOp7 133 Syinw) a house in a court in the Qasr, which, 
on its north side, is near the courtyard of Sayn sovds 1K 
(the uncircumcised), and on its western side joins the 
courtyard of dn Sy mentioned above. 

In a document*® which speaks of jox27 DIMER Na 2 AWD 
. +e. i7 UN a house is described as AINDy>N ATanDNdy NTN 
yowss aypa ayoa ‘nds. This finishes the references which 
are clearly connected with the Qasr ash-Sham‘. 


The Musasa. 


The first thing that is noticeable with regard to this 
district is that the mart called 2/1 ity, the market of 


1 T-S. 24. 44. 3 T-S. 20. 96. 3 T-S. 12. 720. 
‘ T-S. 12. 499. 5 T-S. i2. 615. 6 T-S. 12. 555. 
7 T-S. 12. 641. § T-S. 12. 585, 
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the Jews, is nowhere mentioned in the documents. Ibn 
Duqmaq does not give it special mention, although in 
speaking of the Musasa he constantly names it. 

It would seem, as has been suggested above!, that this 
Musasa extended down the easterly side of Qasr ash-Sham‘ 
and beyond that fortress to the south, that it was almost 
next to the wall of the Qasr, and therefore its lanes mostly 
opened towards the east; the reasons for this assumption 
being that it was connected by lanes with the Siig al-Kabir 
and the Mu‘allaga Gate of the Qasr, and that on it was the 
house of the Ris al-Yahid, whose property extended to 
the wall through which he could obtain access to the Jews 
inside the fortress. 

Ibn Duqmagq thus speaks of the Khatt asyall?: 

“Tt is near the said Khatt (Qasr ash-Sham‘), and on it 
are alleys and lanes and covered ways* which will be 
noticed in their place, if it please God; and it has five 
approaches: the first enters it from Darb ‘Umar from 
beneath Saqifa Khira, the second from Darb al-Salsala from 
Tajib, the third from the New Darb from Mahara, the 
fourth from Darb al-Kurma, the fifth from Mahars Banana.” 

Makrizi*, in speaking of the Tajib, says :— 


Gl pall Gye bile sal deyaakl Go lady ge thd (LG abl! ine 

“This joins the Mahara, and on it is the Darb Musasa at 
the end of the eastern wall of the fortress.” 

He also, in giving a list of the Jewish synagogues, after 
stating that there is in Fustat a synagogue on the Khatt 
Musasa on Darb al-Kurma, and that there are two 
synagogues in the Qasr, says *:— 


yee dade cys dolall be (ay oye! Yet ESI Lae (iolall iS) 


1 See p. 23 above. 

? V, p. 38. There are three forms of the name used, Tyxxn, myIzD, and 
ZS. 

> Cirling a5! $y * Khifat, vol. I, p. 297. 

5 Vol, II, p. 471. 
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PEW Bley pte ued Lew fg catty LK ow em lersgey 
Coll all coed Lede SW dae sie 


The 5,4)! ay mentioned above seems to have been a 
portion of the Musiasa, for the x w! Gli? is described as 
having three entrances, from al-Darb al-Jadid, Darb al- 
Kurma, and from Darb Abi Bakr on the Suaiqat al-Yahid 
on the Musdsa, “and all these places are now in ruins.” 
Also under the heading splal i>y>? it is stated that sia 
dyed! dypny Lolall, degil, 

This Mart of the Jews is mentioned under the headings 
of several of the Darbs of the Musasa*: Salsalah, which is 
said to enter the suaiqah opposite the Jewish butcher's 
shop (s9¢4! iy=* wyile); Ibn Bakir beside the Salsalah, at 
the middle of the suaiqah ; al-Mu‘asir, which is on the left 
of the entrance from the suaiqah to Darb Mahars Banana ; 
and this Darb Mahars Banana, which is at the end of the 
Khatt al-Musasa, and is the road from the suaiqah and 
Darb Ibn Bakir. 

Of most of these lanes there are notices which will be 
dealt with presently. 

The Mahars Banana is mentioned on a very small 
piece of paper which contains the following rough note 
and nothing besides: }x23 D3n Q2 prmox 13 Tay myribe 
j wa wy yet pi 3 wpady 12 py. The *2 probably 
signifies 2}, half x being frequently used to denote }. 

Of the fragments dealing with the Musasa district one‘ is 
full of references which are of interest. One of the 
properties to which the deed refers is a quarter of a jinND 
(uy>'b water-mill). This is seemingly its description :— 
AyINY AWD jI-naPoO ANI ayveods p22 ayo ONDDDI ‘m) 
mompos no Se ats ain ayvonds Sy me poords priuds she 
No.8... 6. tm pode pradse po aoa yn poder axoy an 


? Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 14. 2 IV, p. 30. 
3 IV, p. 26. * T-S. 16. 172. 
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xen scinxdss merayods poamxuds pa sop... oe mm pyas 
1 in Ip PN DYONP $9D2 AMNNdS AAyM INnvds jONNDI 
oxdsa x(t] anyn aes Saxpn om smb [7 pawuds jax] tbo 
mp vax jax mbos, &e. 

The vellum, as is evident, has lost much of its edges and 
both top and bottom: but enough remains to show that 
the property was situated on a lane leading perhaps through 
the “covered way” (n5'pb) of Ben Khira from the Musasa 
to Tajib, another road. 

The following quotation from Ibn Duqmaq '—useful 
because of its mentioning again the house of the Head of 
the Jews—supplies information which suggests the words 
supplied in square brackets above :— 
alls $3 edi Sy old diy Cary doll! bee? sho (i.e dtd.) 
alal ay Geta Gogg GA ppl elle legle she (Gill op! dtsin) 

© USS Byte By wolall Gb I Ulin 0 ellesy oyiall Laat) jlo 

The MS. later on mentions [? paid] j2N ADO and other 
places, and speaks of a certain }Dn>N ‘2%, whose Jewish 
name seems to have been ‘bn ne’, and 73x DIDSN ‘IN TPwdN 
be. . 

The mills and millers that appear in the records are 
chiefly situated in the district of the Musasa. In the 
document above we have two mills at least, the first 
called that of joxn» the miller (nde), and the second 
the dwelling of ‘"p }38 O°DNP, and possibly a third between 
them belonging to aes jaN onsds ’ax, who from an extract 
given below seems to have been the father of jon». 

There is a house of el ei w ys? which is near the 
Zuqaqy |, a lane which leads from the gate of the Siq 
al-Kabir, near the Darb ‘Umar*. This will probably be 
that of joxna the miller. There is also a letter addressed 
to real ptt! ot zvt!l which speaks of him in the text 
as outs ja joxnnds tax pwos 4. Perhaps we may connect 


1 IV, p. 49. 2 Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 23, line 3. 
5 IV, par. * T-S. 10 J 74. 
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him with the caygal_ gx! Wi described by Ibn Duqmiq 
under the Saq.fa’ of that name, which he says was opposite 
oleal W&ptI1 Qyolb, another mill, while the Jew after whom 
it was called dwelt in a shop adjoining. These may be two 
of the name jDxno but they were both connected with 
mills. 

With regard to the mill known as the "7? {38 DYDNP j2D 
we have a Zuqiq 3 .»!? which is on the right of the 
entrance of the Darb ‘Umar, and a «58 .»! 55 also, near 
the Siq al-Kabir, the latter perhaps the same as the mill. 

In the MS. quoted above (,..,. "8 DNDDDI m) we have 
a road joining the Musasa and Tajib and Darb ‘Umar and 
“the Stiq’”’ which is probably the Sigq al-Kabir. 

In another MS. * jrnuds wwn jopa vp yody ww is given 
as in the Musiasa and seemingly near the }3D2 mayods ANT 
mbna we 17. 

Under Ibn Duqmagq’s description of the masjids in the 
Musasa* we find under masjid Ibn Bakr that on the Darb 
of that name there was a lane leading to the houses of the 
esd «sx» Which is mentioned again under the masjid 
mu‘allag near by. The dwelling of jynobx wen may be one 
of these houses *. 

Of the lanes and streets connected with the Musiasa the 
most prominent is the Tajib, which was mostly in ruins in 
the time of the historians. This is not a street from the 
Musasa but is joined to it by some four or five of the lanes, 

Ibn Duqmagq gives a list of the eight masjids on what he 
calls the remaining ruins of Tajib®. He speaks there of 
Zugqiq 8S wl and of Darb iL! joined to Tajib by a 
lane, and a = ile. 

Makrizi makes the Tajib join the Khatt Mahara, and 
says that on it is the Darb isyos\l at the end of the eastern 
wall of the fortress’. It was one of the oldest parts of 


1 IV, p. 49. 2 IV, p. 22. 
* T-S, 16. 137. * IV, p. 81. 
® Another mill jxrcyitx jo has been noted on p. 18. 
* IV, p. 81. 7 IT, p. 297, see above, p. 29. 
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Fustat, being named after the mother of one of the soldiers 


of “Amr. 
In the documents the following entries oceur :— 


nop meriyndss ain psa yea inde nadan so nde oieths 
samar 521 20 52) pm 52 anadn ad yop) va 93 der pos 
16. Dy pase petoy wae woe max Seba nas ww °d pyn 


The person for whom the document was drawn up was 
nesiads 1x poe 72 ‘ow pwde. 
wowds pyprp (AmyD 12 qeade asabs ax) dx ands 


vax jan asayde bypds tax mow aun ps3 om made aan 
*neaadee rydee 


The wowds pxpr and the mrt do not appear to be 
mentioned elsewhere. The Tajib was also spoken of in a 
MS. dealt with above *. 

The Zuqaq eS «yl is thus deseribed by Ibn Duqmag * :— 


sone ye wall wy ye wl Chey iolal! Asst dee yo 90 


SX oh Sp vty Kl Ge ety sual Qual ye alle OW ds 
woe tolall spel ddryus 


At the time of his writing it was all ruins. 
In a document of 1203 A.D.° a property is thus spoken 
of :—— 
‘23 73 [P]ep[r]a ards [paprdsa inde] aasds sthe 
qiw)be... 2 papa [mpgs wide ante mayna anpe ine 
ve ee OSBON 12N 


In a fragment which belongs to the thirteenth century °, 
mentioning adnan mye 41 4p sim anpdN 1K pws, and a 
bx2In, some property is described as payne: paprd Sw vp 
[#22 }382, probably a house formerly called the house of 
NON) j2N; this may be the same zuqiq. yds ans is 


' T-S. 13 J 3%, a.p. 1215. 2 T-S. 8J 6'4, 
3 T-S. 16. 172, see p. 30 above. See also below, T-S, 12. 562, p. 34. 
* IV, p. 14. 5 T-S. 12. 602, 6 T-S. 12. 483. 


VOL. XVIII. © D 
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mentioned again in another document, and is* spoken of 
below}. Mal 

To the Zuqjiq }x21 70 there are two MS. references, one™ 4 
of A.D. 1076? and one of A.D. 1120°; the former speaks _ 
of jaro prpra ayayods: prprdy *p nyxyodea syns nds pote : 
the latter, of which much is lost, mentions pnds panto 
PRI? PRpra syayndse tera dee pyprdee sp adaes sy pxoop3. 

Beside these houses the following places are named: 
pdinds nxt ‘dapds ayspde; ayepds acta opr p inde mpondy; 
parade; poxtoy pnaes po sayde athe; myrvonbse; Sb oaetde ; 
33N; > NOP 7X3 AYN MIND NT (on the south of the houses) ; ° 
axnwedea mpyods ...5x (on the north); Ayebs axnsdy 
yonnonbs }3N3 (on the east); and apparently the lane x31 1» 
on the west separating between the houses and “Wis 
mrad 51 yaN2 nox mene. 

Ibn Duqmagq, speaking of bj Gl; *, says that it begins 
opposite the Masjid ,*#l; that it formerly penetrated into 
the Suaiqat al-Ashraf, but did not in his day. He does not 
mention the Musiasa. 

poinds. Other mention is made of a majlis (assembly) in 
the documents: one says® MD P...... PIPN3 nod 'p 
» +. 530, and, Dd20 Sx ys ndp pp *b. 


A small piece of paper ® reads :— 
myn yp 383)... ddandx met Sandy: nyxpdar prdande 
wo mda7 oO TWDDb pea tpNads pprdy wp... mxdnds mypyde 
mayonds ane 


The note of Makrizi on the synagogue in the Musasa 
already quoted’ informs us that the Jewish tradition was 
that this synagogue was the ,»Js* of the Prophet Elias. 

There was a house named nyxp (mpyobs mab wis 


1 See p. 37, line 8. 2 T-S, 16. 5. 
3 T-S, 12. 562. § IV, p. 18, 5 T-S. 8 243. : 
* Without classemark at present. 7 See above, p, 29. 
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nyxp), as appears from a document’ which seems to describe 
it as being pRpx N77 TID MIDNA Warde pina yO pxXDDEI 
sex 25x. This had been the dwelling of j joxnody 138 
... ads and was in the part possession of sonde 13K 
axa 73 yr neve odds, varnwds Aor, and owwsnds 13K peux. 

There is said to be a place called GSI yy! acs upon the 
Hart .s22;J! (2 which adjoins the Stiq Barbar, and which is 
on or near the Zugqiq y;*; but as AyNp may signify 
courtyard or place it may be a general term here. These, 
however, if not the same, must have been very near one 
another. One may note the tank described as “ mpoabs 
which is in the middle of this nyxp 3,” and that the term 
roma used at the beginning of the quotation means a portico 
or vestibule. 

Of pxrsdx + (the repositories, the magazines) we may 
have another note in oaxy xdsobe amar tp tbe ards 
mentioned in connexion with the house of the Head of 
the Captivity in the Musiasa °. | 

Subse aanths. This house is described as bude mde 
ssarsx Ap asaw movpbxy in one document ®, and in the 
quotation above simply mempdx bubs aside. It is spoken 
of by Ibn Duqmag twice *, as being separated from a masjid 
Jiu» by +ladl ad! and as having on its western side the 
zugaq iw .» we, The Siiq of the same name is described 
as being separated from Mahars Banana by the place of 
HY lo % 

There is another document speaking of maryo>x aWIbs 
nbyndse which may possibly refer to the same house: on the 
same MS. are 7r365x isdabs, .... 5 Saoyxds, anodssy sop 


? T-S. 16. 117. 7 Ibn Duqmagq, IV, p. 13, and p. 84, line 16. 

* See above, p. 34, line 9. FOU owe) = piscina, and signifies a tank or 
basin, primarily for the ablution before prayer known as “hub5 » but 
afterwards used for any tank, 

* Ib., line ro. 5 T-S. 16. 137; see above, p. 32, line 15. 

° T-S. 8. 150, 7 From T-S. 12. 562; see p. 34, line ro. 

* IV, pp. 24, 34. ® IV, p. 36. 0 T-S. 12. 50. 

D2 
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yoadx dy S8mbx, Awe afs77]. There was a cH ,sll Gb; 
near the masjid Jl.» mentioned above’. The nnoddx 3D 
does not appear in Ibn Duqmaq. 

axcuxtea nprynds ...% In the reference given this 
place or house is stated to be north of a house of which 
the south border is )xpp j3N 1N7 and the east j3N8 IN 3 
‘vonnrbs with jx3t 70 on the west apparently, separating 
the house from mradx Sy jaN a8. In another MS. the 
Anwxds oN7 is on the north of a house of which the south 
side adjoins jros25x tay aNibx, the east a road to the 2103 
and the west swoxds 32 pndp nbinbds ony snide. This 
house is described as in Fustat in 7202 on the road leading 
to pptsayds and poxapp>s. Ibn Duqmaq notes a iii 
12314 which was on the right of the two entrances from 
Stq Barbar to Suaiqat Nuam. A suaiqat |‘! is spoken 
of under the bj Gl into which that lane used to enter, 
but did not in the historian’s day. 

mpixpods 357 is spoken of in a document of A.D. 1261° 
in the following manner :— 


aan 5283 ssn3 ayyends pla on bs pwsyo SwRI ya 
nowxpnds 35973 AY 


Ibn Duqmaq describes the Darb as being Wl! iw. Je 
dola\| (JI ssl», and that the Darb as-Salsalah was on the 
right of the entrance of this Darb into the Suaiqat al-Yahid. 
The house with which the document deals is called mwibe : 
and may seem to have some connexion — a ruined part 
described by Ibn Duqmagq, called the ox W as’, which was 
immediately south of the Suaiqat Nua spoken of above. 
Another MS.’ apparently speaks of this a i im 1214 A.D. 
when two owners of houses agree to build a strong gate 
upon the place: pz jxdxop pry axa nabs ysw dx by yin 

1 IV, p. 24. 2 See above, p. 34, line 12. 
3 T-S. 13 J 3°. * IV, p. 47. 


* T-S. 12. 549 with 564. 6 IV, p. 53. 
7T-S. 135 4. 
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sabe pind: by ouaby. A c Ate om im, is recorded’, io, 
and ‘oom both meaning a spacious area, a piazza. 

There is one document which is full of detail, although it 
is badly written on a narrow strip of vellum not more than 
3 em. wide ?:— 


D ay ps aA ns mw qnwde1 95 oma 43 ft NPM pny’ o 
ponds athe yor po yards sy 72 yet 5 san enn a Sw 
axed bs [aa]tde say be ads: yy anos sey pan 
4 byy Spode ayypds net nin capa Arynds sponds mayna nds 
pany Tos w2ON YoDdD TNyphee oydan nepinonbsy sSuyde poxon 
novos sana mynds paprdse mo somne sthe ayade net swabs 
sons: Saxpods save mom Sistnbs praadss Sy ynwSee tt onder 
Sone yd 7 ToNds swyds an 


aby aatbs was called one of the lanes of 753 j2 pxpr? 
and it communicated with the Musasa by that zuqiq. 
Possibly xxwoxbs refers to the house, and means the 
same as that described in the following‘: p72» 73» wt nbn 
axe NANNID TDW PNM pow xan jo nsw ‘ante 
winvonds. There was a si.t>'l ys y's which belonged to 
Abi Bakr Mahmud bin ‘Ali and was on the +I is). 

The mds ja pxpt, and the Kpy pDinD recorded in the 


document may be found under the heading iY oil J, 
where it says that the zuqaq is entered from the ee 
© U»s* and is open to the .=5; (3,9: and these latter are 
spoken of as coming the westerly one from Tajib and the 
eastern from Mahara®, We have here the name in 
(pilgrimage) given seemingly to the masjid on the Zuqaq 
Dalama, while the historian only records that there is one 


there. 
The few lanes and places of the town which are outside 


1 Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 36. 2 Not yet classed. 
5 See above, p. 33, line 22. 4 T-S. 10 J 7'° (2). 
5 Ibn Duqmaa, IV, p. 24. ° IV, p. 29. 
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the Qasr and not in the district of the Musasa as far as 
can be seen, must now be recorded with less attempt at 
order. ; 

nvipds. This is spoken of in three MSS. !, one of which 
gives m*9O$x32 ayo2 ‘ndx aNtdx and the other two mention 
it in intimate connexion with the Stq al-Kabir. The 
eal Gi (“lane of the mistress’)? is said to begin from 
the gate of the Siq near the Darb ‘Umar, and is so named 
from a concubine of Pharaoh yyy 2; while in the 
enumeration of masjids* there is a &»JI \)» mentioned as 
near the Darb ‘Umar. 

A ansdx 2957 is spoken of‘ which one may perhaps 
identify with the SU ~,>° which was on the right of 
the entrance from Mahars Banana to the Hamam as-Saidah. 

A sports pubs an1® may be upon the Zuqiq wy dani 
bs)! where was that person’s house. 

A mminby 3x27 may perhaps be referred to the description 
of the Sl pont pl dylan which was on the Siq Wardan. 
This is said to have been a Wagqf and the written waqf was 
nailed to its gate, and it goes on to say iby! le wai ra 
ist, 

There is also one notice of the by 3 1538, 

These notes, rough as they are, may serve to further the 
researches of others into the history of the Jews in Egypt. 
There are a few other references, too vague to be included 
among them, and in the quotations given houses and 
localities have been passed over in silence because the 
historians do not appear to mention them. A few of the 
MSS. referring to the synagogues should be interesting to 
an Arabic expert, and of course there will be numerous 
documents in the collection that give other details which 
will have escaped an unpractised eye. 


1 T-S. 12. 552, 12. 694, and 16, 117. 2 Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. ar. 
3 IV, p. 80. 4 T-S. 12. 605. 5 Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 26. 
® T-S. 133 3"*, Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 18. 

7 T-S. 8. ror, Ibn Duqmag, IV, p. 38. 8 T-S. 8. 130. 
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It only remains to record my gratitude to Mr. David 
Yellin, of Jerusalem, for his kindness in giving me infor- 
mation, and revising the proofs as far as opportunity 
served, thus rendering me a considerable service. 


ERNEST JAMES WORMAN. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF ENGLISH JEWS’. 


Havine already surveyed the manner in which a Jewish 
community was allowed to grow up in England, and the 
Jewish religion which was at first extra-legal and the pro- 
fession of which, but for the dispensing power of the Crown, 
would have involved serious criminal consequences, was 
at length legalized by being admitted to the benefit of the 
Toleration Act; it remains to consider the legal rights of 
professed Jews. 

This subject may be conveniently divided here into two 
heads, civil and political rights; for though it is true 
that these two adjectives are really synonymous, the one 
being a Latin word and the other its Greek equivalent, 
and that, in a country with a popular form of government, 
no very sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between 
them, yet the distinction is intelligible and useful for our 
present purpose ; civil rights including the power to pro- 
tect from wrong both person and property, and political 
rights the power to take part in the legislation and govern- 
ment of the country. The obvious intention of some of 
the enactments of the latter half of the seventeenth century 
was to exclude from any share in the government all who 
were not members of the Anglican Church ; but as to civil 
rights, with which we will first deal, there were no special 
enactments concerning the Jews, and they had to take the 
law as they found it, without any exceptions in their 
favour in cases where, owing to their own peculiar customs 
and laws, it would have been not unreasonable to look for 
them. 

We have seen that before the expulsion of the Jews in 


1 This paper forms the eighth of the series on ‘“‘The Jews and the 
English Law.” 
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1290 there had been in force several statutes exclusively 
relating to them, but that these statutes could not affect 
the Jews on their return in the seventeenth century because 
they were no longer in the position of bondsmen of the 
king; but, on the other hand, the method of applying 
the common law of the land to the Jews that had been in 
vogue before their banishment, in so far at least as it was 
not a necessary consequence of the status of villenage 
which no longer existed, could be and, when substantial 
justice would thereby be done, actually was revived by the 
courts of law. The cases in which such application was 
most necessary were the celebration of marriage and the 
administration of the oath in courts of justice, The law 
as to the marriage of Jews must be left to a separate 
article, and it will suffice now to deal with the capacity of a 
Jew to be a witness, and his right to be sworn in a manner 
binding upon his own conscience, namely, on the Pentateuch 
or the Old Testament, instead of upon the New Testament. 

Lord Coke'!, writing anterior to the resettlement, lays 
down that an infidel cannot be a witness, and there is little 
room for doubt that he meant to include Jews, whom he 
generally calls infidel Jews. Sir Matthew Hale—in a passage 
of his History of the Pleas of the Crown, which, though the 
work was not published till after his death, on Christmas 
Day, 1676, must have been written before the point was 
decided by the Courts, for there is no reference to the 
decision—takes a very different view. “It is said,’ he 
writes, “by my Lord Coke that an infidel is not to be 
admitted as a witness, the consequence whereof would 
also be that a Jew (who only owns the Old Testament) 
could not be a witness. But I take it, that although the 
regular oath, as it is allowed by the laws of England, 
is ‘tactis sacrosanctis Dei evangeliis,’ which supposeth 
a man to be a Christian, yet in cases of necessity, as in 
foreign contracts between merchant and merchant, which 
are many times transacted by Jewish brokers, the testi- 


1 Co, Lit., 6b. 
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mony of a Jew ‘tacto libro legis Mosaicae’ is not to be 
rejected, and is used, as I have been informed, among all 
nations. Yea, the oaths of idolatrous infidels have been 
admitted in the municipal laws of many kingdoms, espe- 
cially ‘si iuraverit per verum Deum creatorem,’ and special 
laws are instituted in Spain touching the form of the 
oaths of infidels. And,” he adds, “it were a very hard 
case, if a murder committed here in England in presence 
only of a Turk or a Jew, that owns not the Christian 
religion, should be dispunishable, because such an oath 
should not be taken, which the witness holds binding, and 
cannot swear otherwise, and possibly might think himself 
under no obligation, if sworn according to the usual style 
of the Courts of England. But then it must be agreed 
that the credit of such testimony must be left to the 
Jury?.” It was not long before the point had to be 
decided. In the case of Robeley v. Langston, which was 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench in the month of 
January, 1667, several Jewish witnesses were produced 
and the Chief Justice swore them upon the Old Testament 
only ; whereupon an objection to their evidence was taken 
on the ground that if it was false, it would not render them 
liable to a prosecution for perjury, but the Court overruled 
the objection*. The same practice was adopted in the 
Court of Chancery, though it was apparently not found 
necessary to introduce it until Michaelmas Term, 1684, 
when “a Jew being to put in an answer upon a motion, it 
was ordered that he should be sworn upon the Pentateuch, 
and that the plaintiff's clerk should be present to see him 
sworn *.” Nevertheless the swearing of Jews in this 
manner was for some time regarded as exceptional, and as 
such we find references to it in the reports, for instance, in 
the report of Francia’s trial for high treason, in 1717, 
mention is made of the fact that the witness Gonsales was 
sworn on the books of Moses; and as late as the year 1729,. 


1 Hist, Placit. Coronae, part II, p. 279. 
2 2 Keble, p. 314. 5 1 Vern., p. 263. 
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in the case of Gomez Serra v. Muncz, there is a note that 
“the bail in this case being both Jews were suffered to put 
on their hats while they took the oath!” At length, in 
Michaelmas Term, 1744, the whole question was discussed 
in the well-known case of Omychund v. Barker, in which 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, assisted by the heads of the 
three common law courts, decided that all persons who 
believe in a supreme being, who will punish them if they 
swear falsely, are competent witnesses, and should take 
the oath in the form binding upon them according to the 
tenets of their religion. In the course of his judgment 
Chief Justice Willes says, “It is plain both from Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer, pp. 167 and 174, and from Selden, 
vol. III, p. 1469, that the Jews here in the time of 
King John and Henry the Third were both admitted to 
be witnesses and likewise to be upon juries in causes 
between Christians and Jews, and that they were sworn 
upon their own books or their own roll, which is the same 
thing. I will likewise oppose” [to Lord Coke's assertion] 
“the constant practice here almost ever since the Jews 
have been permitted to come back again into England ; 
viz., from the 19 Car. II (when the cause was tried which 
is reported in 2 Keble 314) down to the present times, 
during which I believe not one instance can be cited in 
which a Jew was refused to be a witness and to be sworn 
on the Pentateuch 2.” 

The Court further held that perjury might be assigned in 
cases where the special form of oath had been administered. 
The objection that this could not be done was taken by 
counsel for the defendants, who desired to exclude the evi- 
dence of persons of the Gentoo religion taken on commis- 
sion in India on the ground that the words tactis sacris 
evangeliis were necessary words in an indictment for 
perjury. Upon this objection Lord Chief Baron Parker 
said, “ This is not true in fact; but supposing it was, yet 
this is not the only case where witnesses cannot be prose- 


1 See XV St. Tr., p. 961 and 2 Strange, p. 821. 2 Willes, p. 543. 
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cuted, for there is no possibility of prosecuting them where 
the depositions are taken out of England; but if they were 
here, I should be of opinion they might be indicted upon 
a special indictment, for I do not think tactis sacris evan- 
geliis are necessary words, for several old precedents are 
that the party was iwratus generally, or debito more iura- 
tus'.” And Chief Justice Willes dealt with the point in 
the same way, saying, “ This objection has been in a great 
measure already answered by the Chief Baron, and it may 
receive two plain answers; first that these words, supra 
sacrosancta Dei Evangelia or tactis sacrosanctis Dei Evan- 
geliis are not necessary to be in an indictment for perjury. 
They have been omitted in many indictments against Jews, 
of which several precedents have been laid before us; and 
they are not in the precedents of such indictments which 
I find in an ancient and very good book, entitled West's 
Simboliography ; but it is only there said swpra sacramen- 
tum suum dixit et deposuit or affirmavit et deposuit. 
Besides, this argument if it prove anything, proves a good 
deal too much; for if there were anything in it, many 
depositions of Christians have been admitted, and many 
more must be admitted or else there will be a manifest 
failure of justice, where the witnesses are certainly not liable 
to be indicted ; for when the depositions of witnesses are taken 
in another country, it frequently happens that they never 
come over hither, or if they do cannot be indicted for 
perjury because the fact was committed in another 
country *.” 

It is plain from the report that several prosecutions had 
been instituted against.Jews for perjury because precedents 
had been searched and brought before the Court ; but, on the 
other hand, such prosecutions must have been very rare, for 
when in the course of his argument the Solicitor-General 
was requested by the Lord Chief Justice to deal with the 
point, he declared, “ There is no instance of a Jew’s being 
indicted for perjury.” Lord Chief Justice Lee, “I have 


1 1 Atk., p. 43. ? Willes, pp. 553, 554- 
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tried a Jew myself upon an indictment of perjury.” 
Mr. Solicitor-General insisted, “ That the indictment would 
not be wrong against a Jew if it was tacto libro legis 
Mosaicae}.” Half a century later it became necessary to 
hold that a Jew who professed belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity might, although never formally admitted to 
Christianity, be sworn in the common form on the New 
Testament. In the case of the King against Gilham, one 
John King, a money broker, was called as a witness and 
sworn in the ordinary way. He said that he was born 
a Jew but had been of the established religion since he had 
been of capacity to judge for himself, and that he now 
professed to be of that persuasion. He admitted that he 
had been married according to the Jewish rites, and that 
his first wife had been a Jewess, and that he had never 
been baptized or formally renounced the Jewish religion 
or been admitted a member of the Established Church. 


Lord Kenyon ruled that as the witness considered himself 
bound by the precepts of Christianity, that the obligation 
of an oath so taken was sufficiently binding *. 

As questions of this kind occasionally arose* the Act 


11 Atk. p. 35. For the report of the case see 1 Atk., pp. 21-30; 
1 Wilson, p. 84, and Willes, pp. 538-54. 

2 Rex v. Gilham (1795), 1 Esp., p. 286. See also 6 T. R., p. 265. The 
validity of King’s second marriage to Lady Lanesborough had been before 
Lord Kenyon five years before this time. See Ganer v. Lady Lanesborough, 
1 Parke, p. 25. 

5 For instance, during the trial of Queen Caroline in the House of 
Lords in 1820, a discussion arose as to the proper mode of swearing an 
Italian witness, in the course of which Lord Erskine related the following 
anecdote. ‘I remember a case to have occurred when I was at the bar. 
A person came into the court of King’s Bench, in the time of Lord 
Kenyon or Lord Mansfield, I think Lord Kenyon. Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre was sitting in the other court—a witness came who did not describe 
himself to be of any particular sect, entitling him to an indulgence, but 
stating that from certain ideas in his own mind he could not swear 
according to the usual form of the oath ; that he would hold up his hand 
and would swear, but would not kiss the book. ... He gave a reason 
which appeared to me a very absurd one—‘ because it was written in the 
Revelations that the angel standing upon the sea held up his hand.’... 
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to remove doubts as to the validity of certain oaths (1 and 
2 Vict., cap. 105) was introduced and passed in the year 
1838. It provides “that in all cases in which an oath may 
lawfully be and shall have been administered to any 
person, either as a juryman or a witness or a deponent in 
any proceeding, civil or criminal, in any court of law or 
equity in the United Kingdom, or on appointment to any 
office or employment, or on any occasion whatever, such 
person is bound by the oath administered, provided the 
same shall have been administered in such form and with 
such ceremonies as such person may declare to be binding ; 
and every such person in case of wilful false swearing may 
be convicted of the crime of perjury in the same manner as 
if the oath had been administered in the form and with 
the ceremonies most commonly adopted.” 

From the earliest times after the resettlement the judges 
of the courts of law admitted Jews as competent witnesses 
and allowed them to take the oath according to their own 
usages. They also showed, still further, a spirit of tolera- 
tion by no means universal in the seventeenth century, for 
they in some instances actually arranged their cause lists 
in such a way as to allow cases in which it was known 
Jews would be material witnesses to be heard on days other 
than the Jewish Sabbath; for example, in the year 1677 
the plaintiff in the case of Barker v. Warren had leave 
given by the Court to alter the venue from London to 
Middlesex because all the sittings in London were on 
a Saturday and his witness was a Jew and would not 
appear that day!. Similar indulgences when no serious 
inconvenience has been caused have frequently been 


I said this does not apply to your case, for in the first place you are no 
angel, secondly, you cannot tell how the angel would have sworn if he 
had been on shore.” Lord Kenyon, having consulted Chief Justice Eyre 
held that, though the witness was not of any particular sect, the form of 
oath which he said would be binding on his conscience (whether his 
reason was a good one or a bad one) ought to be administered to him, 
(Hans. Parl. Deb., 2nd series, vol. II, p. 912). 
1 2 Mod, Rep., p. 271. 
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granted, and in the year 1900 Mr. Justice Ridley post- 
poned the sitting of the Long Vacation Court, which would 
have taken place on the Day of Atonement, to the follow- 
ing day, at the request of Mr. D. L. Alexander, Q.C., the 
present President of the Board of Deputies, who at that 
time was the leading counsel practising in the Vacation 
Court. This example was still more recently followed 
by Mr. Justice Bigham, who sat late and so arranged his 
list at the Liverpool Winter Assizes of 1904 that the 
evidence in the Jewish libel case of Fineberg v. the Chief 
Rabbi and the members of the Liverpool Schechita Board 
should be concluded before the commencement of the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

In the same generous spirit, if we may make a short 
digression, the courts in enforcing the law merchant, 
which is incorporated in the common law, have had 
‘ regard to Jewish religious scruples and have held the 
necessity of observing the Jewish Sabbath or other holy 
day set apart by the Jews for religious purposes a special 
circumstance excusing a Jew in the habit of observing it 
from performing on that day any act of business which 
otherwise would be incumbent upon him ; for instance, in 
the case of a bill of exchange or promissory note notice of 
dishonour must be given within a reasonable time of the 
actual dishonour of the bill or note, and in the absence of 
special circumstances the notice is not given within a 
reasonable time unless it is sent off on the day after the 
dishonour of the bill; but the fact that such day is Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a Bank Holiday is a suffi- 
cient excuse entitling the holder or indorser of the bill to 
give the requisite notice upon the day following, and on 
the same principle it has been held that a Jew is not 
bound to give such notice on the Day of Atonement but 
may wait till the next day, and the same principle would 
extend to the Jewish Sabbath and New Year, and the first 
and last days of the Festivals in the case of a person accus- 
tomed to keep his place of business closed on those days, 
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The point was decided as long ago as 1811, in the case of 
Lindo v. Unsworth. Then the bill sued on had been dis- 
honoured on Saturday, Oct. 6, and Messrs. Hoare, the 
bankers, in whose hands the bill was, sent to give notice 
of the dishonour to the plaintiff on Monday the 8th, but 
that being the Day of Atonement, and he being by religion 
a Jew, his counting-house was shut and there was no way 
to communicate the notice to him until after the post had 
been dispatched. On the goth he sent off a letter by the 
post giving notice of the dishonour of the bill, addressed 
to the defendant at Lancaster. It was contended that the 
notice was bad, but Lord Ellenborough ruled as follows :— 
“T think the plaintiff was excused from giving notice on 
the 8th upon the score of his religion. The law required 
him to give notice with reasonable diligence ; and I think 
he did so, if he sent off the letter as soon as he could after 
the termination of the festival, during which he was 
absolutely forbid to attend to secular affairs. The law 
merchant respects the religion of different people. For this 
reason we are not obliged to give notice of the dishonour 
of a bill on our Sunday. But it was equally impossible 
for the defendant to give this notice on the 8th of October. 
The letter sent off on the gth is therefore sufficient,’ and 
there was a verdict for the plaintiff". 

Returning from this digression we have seen that the 
eapacity of a Jew to be a witness was decided soon after the 
resettlement in a manner contrary to the view held by Lord 
Coke. That great jurist had also expressly laid down that 
a Jew was incapable of bringing an action, and this point 
also had soon to be decided. The real difficulty of admitting 
a Jew’s evidence was the mode of administering the oath, but 
the alleged incapacity had been based, not upon the form of 
the oath, but upon the argument that the testimony of infidels 
in whatever way they were sworn could not be accepted. 


2 Lindo v Unsworth (1811), 2 Com., p. 602. See also Tassel v. Lewis . 
(1695), 1 Lord Raymond, p. 743, and the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
sec. 49 (12) and sec. 92. 
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The alleged incapacity to sue was also supported by similar 
reasoning. Christianity being part and parcel of the law of 
England, those who did not profess it could not have the 
rights of Englishmen but, whether born within the king's 
allegiance or not, must be aliens, nor could they be alien 
friends, but must be regarded as alien enemies, even though 
they might be here under the special permission of the king. 
Lord Coke, in his report of the judgment of the Exchequer 
Chamber in Calvin’s case, thus Jays down the law: “ All 
infidels are in law perpetui inimici, perpetual enemies (for 
the law presumes not that they will be converted, that 
being remota potentia, a remote possibility), for between 
them, as with the devils, whose subjects they be, and the 
Christian there is a perpetual hostility, and can be no peace ; 
for, as the Apostle saith, 2 Cor. vi. 15 ‘Quae autem con- 
ventio Christi ad Belial, aut quae pars fideli cum infideli?’ 
and the law saith, ‘Iudaeo Christianum nullum serviat 
mancipium, nefas enim est quem Christus redemit bla- 
sphemum Christi in servitutis vinculis detinere. Register 
287 ‘ Infideles sunt Christi et Christianorum inimici.’ And 
herewith agreeth the book in 12 H. 8, fol. 4, where it is 
holden that a Pagan cannot have or maintain any action 
at all’.” In his introduction to the report Coke admits 
that he has exercised what he styles the right of every 
reporter to state the true reasons and causes of the judg- 
ment in the way that seems to him the fittest and clearest 
for the right understanding of them. In consequence, even at 
the time the report was very severely criticized. Nathaniel 
Bacon says of it: “In handling this case the honourable 
Reporter took leave to range into a general discourse of 
Ligeance, though not directly within the conclusion of the 
case *,” 

Nevertheless a statement of law made by so high 
an authority was generally accepted, and we find the very 

' Rep. VII. 17a, 17b. 

7 Historical Discourse on the Uniformity of the Government of England, part II, 
cap. 8, edition of 1647, p. 78. 

VOL. XVIII, E 
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words of Lord Coke’s proposition embodied in Wingate’s 
Maxims of Reason or the Reason of the Common Law 
of England‘, -Nor was the doctrine regarded as at all 
unreasonable, seeing that it was undoubtedly the law that 
a person excommunicated by the law of holy church was 
at this time incapable of bringing an action®. It was 
much enlarged upon in the arguments of counsel in the 
great case of monopolies between the East India Company 
and Sandys, where the question for decision was whether 
the Company, which had obtained from the king letters 
patent conferring upon its members the exclusive privilege 
of trading to the East Indies, could maintain an action for 
damages against the defendant for trading thither without 
licence. It was contended that inasmuch as the inhabitants 
of the Indies were infidels no subjects of the king could 
trade with them without licence from the king for fear that 
they might renounce their faith; for the king has the 
preservation of religion by the law vested and reposed 
in him, and will take care to give licence to traffic to 
such only as he is confident will never waver from their 
profession. In support of this contention the passage in 
Coke was cited and the treatment of the Jews prior to 
the expulsion was referred to. Upon this topic Pollexfen 
in his speech for the defendant said: ‘“ My lord, pray let 
us consider of late times what a number of Jews have lived 
among us; should we declare this for law at this day, that 
the people ought to use them as alien enemies, strip them, 
plunder them, knock them on the head, kill them and slay 
them? What would be the consequence? What work 
would this make? For if this be true, what they assert that 
they are perpetual enemies, then we can have no peace with 
them; whoever owes a Jew anything may play the Jew 


? Maxims, edition of 1658, p. 10. 

? Co. upon Lit., 138b. This disability continued until 1813 when it was 
removed by statute (53 Geo. III, cap. 127, sec. 3). For the effect of 
excommunication and its employment before the passing of this statute 
see Lecky, Hist., vol. III, pp. 494-6. 
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with him, never pay him; whoever has a mind to anything 
he has, may take it away from him; if he has a mind to 
beat him, and knock him on the head, he may ; there is no 
protection for him, nor peace with him. My lord, I do 
believe that it is true that the Jews being under the curse, 
and having been a vagrant people for so long a time, and 
having no prince to defend them, it is probable they have 
been made havoc of, and our kings and princes have made 
bold to do with them according to their own pleasures; 
though what is recorded of it is so long ago, that it is hard to 
know the whole truth. But I think they are no precedents 
to be followed now, unless they had been followed by a suc- 
cession of practice and authority in our books of law?.” 
Sir Robert Sawyer, the Attorney-General, who appeared for 
the plaintiffs, met this argument by saying that if infidels 
came into England under a safe-conduct, then until such 
safe-conduct was formally determined by the king, no 
subject could seize the person or goods of such alien 
enemies, and that even when the safe-conduct was deter- 
mined the right of seizing the property of alien enemies 
did not belong to the subjects, but was expressly reserved 
to the king. And this he illustrates by the appropriation 
by the Crown of the debts due to the Jews and the property 
they left behind them at the time of their expulsion?. The 
court ultimately decided the case, which was pending for 
nearly two years, from Trinity Term, 1683, to Hilary Term, 
1685, in favour of the plaintiff, but the important arguments 
based on the status of the Jews were not expressly dealt 
with in the judgments °. 

Before, however, this judgment was given, the point was 
raised in a separate case in the Court of King’s Bench in 
Michaelmas Term, 1684. The case is noted in Lilly’s 


*X St. Tr, p. 447. 
* The fallacy of this argument is the omission of all mention of the 
special status of villeins of the king then attaching to the Jews, 
* The case is reported, X St. Tr., pp. 371-554, 2 Shower, pp. 366-72, and 
Skinner, pp. 132-7, 165-73, 197-204, 223-6. 
E 2 
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Practical Register as follows: “A Jew brought an action, 
and the defendant pleaded that the plaintiff is a Jew, and 
that all Jews are perpetual enemies Regis et Religionis.” But 
it was held by the court that “a Jew may recover as well as 
a villein, and the plea is but in disability so long as the 
king shall prohibit them to trade ; and judgment was given 
for the plaintiff.” The notorious Jeffreys, a great stickler 
for the prerogative, was at this time head of the King’s 
Bench, and therefore it is not surprising that the decision 
given in favour of the Jews is based upon the king’s right 
to treat them as villeins, if he pleases, in accordance with 
the precedents in the times of the Norman and Angevin 
kings. 

A few years later, in 1697, the point was again referred 
to in Wells v. Williams in the Court of Common Pleas; in 
arguing which case counsel said: “A Jew may sue at this 
day, but heretofore he could not, for then they were looked 
upon as enemies. But now commerce has taught the world 
more humanity ?,” and Serjeant Salkeld, in his report of the 
case, indicates that the doctrine of Coke was expressly over- 
ruled by the Court. “Turks and infidels are not perpetui 
inimic?, nor is there a particular enmity between them and 
us; but this is a common error founded on a groundless 
opinion of Justice Brooke ; for though there be a difference 
between our religion and theirs, that does not oblige us to 
be enemies to their persons; they are the creatures of God 
and of the same kind as we are, and it would be a sin in us 
to hurt their persons. Per Littleton (afterwards Lord Keeper 
to Charles I), in his reading on the 27 Ed. III, 17. M.S.3— 
a statute which provides that a merchant stranger shall not 
be impeached for another’s debt but upon good cause, and 
that merchants of enemies’ countries shall sell their goods 
in convenient time and depart. Nevertheless, as late as 
1744 Chief Justice Willes, in giving his opinion in the case 
of Omychund »v. Barker, thought it necessary to refer to this 


1 The Practical Register (1719), vol. I, p. 4. 
2 ; Lord Raymond, p. 282. 3 1 Salk., p. 46. 
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question. After citing the passage from Lord Coke, he says: 
“ But this notion, though advanced by so great a man, is, 
I think, contrary not only to the scripture, but to common 
sense and common humanity. And I think that even the 
devils themselves, whose subjects he says the heathens are, 
cannot have worse principles; and, besides the irreligion 
of it, it is a most impolitic notion, and would at once destroy 
all that trade and commerce from which this nation reaps 
such great benefits. We ought to be thankful to Providence 
for giving us the light of Christianity, which he has denied 
to such great numbers of his creatures of the same species 
as ourselves. We are commanded by our Saviour to do 
good unto all men, and not only unto those who are of the 
household of faith ?.” 

This is a good illustration of the way in which the common 
law of England has been altered and developed so as to meet 
the needs of the times. When fairly considered, Sir Richard 
Brooke’s opinion (upon which Coke’s doctrine was pro- 
fessedly founded), as stated in the year book (12 Hen. VIII, 
fo. 4), cannot properly be called groundless, but it was not 
necessary for the decision of the case before the court, in 
which the question was whether an action of trespass would 
lie for beating the plaintiff’s servant and taking away his 
dog (“quum servum suum verberavit et unum canem (vocat 
a bloodhound) cepit et asportavit”), to lay down that if 
a lord beat his villein, or a husband his wife, or a man beat 
an outlaw or a traitor or a pagan, they shall have no action 
because they are not able to sue an action. In the same 
way the statement in Calvin’s case that infidels are perpetual 
enemies could also be treated as merely obiter dictum, for it 
also was irrelevant to the issue in the case, which was whether 
persons born in Scotland after the union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland were in England aliens or natural 
born subjects and so capable of inheriting lands in England. 
When therefore the point was raised in the courts at the 
end of Charles II’s and in William III's reign, it was 


1 Willes, p. 542. 
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possible to disregard the opinions of those eminent judges, 
and to pronounce a decision in accordance with the views 
of the more enlightened portion of the country at the end 
of the seventeenth century '. 

The capacity of Jews to hold land or other real property 
in England was also for a long time a question of serious 
doubt among lawyers. If all Jews, whether born within 
the realm or not, were aliens and perpetual enemies of the 
king, then they were incapable of holding land, for until 
the year 1870 no alien could hold land in England. The 
question could hardly be one of practical importance in the 
early days of the return of the Jews to England, for the 
newcomers were all foreigners, and it was not till their 
children born here had grown up that it called for serious 
attention. By this time Coke’s doctrine that infidels are 
perpetual enemies had been already exploded, and accord- 
ingly, in the year 1718, Sir Robert Raymond, then Attorney- 
General and afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, gave 
it as his opinion that a person born in England, though 
a Jew, could hold and enjoy an estate in fee simple in 
English land, and that on his death it would descend to 
his issue as the lands of other subjects, and not be forfeited 
to the Crown. Some five years later, when the oath of 
abjuration was modified in favour of the Jews (by 10 Geo. I, 
c. 4), the opinions of ten of the most prominent counsel of 
the day were taken upon this question. Though separately 
consulted, they all agreed that a subject of his Majesty born in 

1 This is of course no reason for asserting that the earlier opinions were 
groundless; on the other hand that they were probably well founded 
appears from the following passage in Lord Stowell’s judgment in the 
Le Louis case decided in 1817. ‘‘ With professed pirates there is no state 
of peace. They are the enemies of every country, and at all times; and 
therefore are universally subject to the extreme rights of war. An 
ancient authority, the laws of Oleron, composed at the time of the 
Crusades, and as supposed by an eminent leader in those expeditions, 
our own Richard I, represents infidels as equally subject to those rights ; 
but this rests partly upon the ground of notions long ago exploded, that 


such persons could have no fellowship, no peaceful communion with the 
faithful,” 2 Dodson, p. 244. 
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England or a free denizen, being a Jew, may purchase lands?. 
However, shortly afterwards, the pre-expulsion legislation 
against the Jews was unearthed and relied on in support 
of the alleged disability. There were two statutes dealing 
with the matter. In 1271 a statute or ordinance (55 Hen. III) 
had been enacted, prohibiting Jews from holding any free- 
hold lands excepting only the houses then in their possession 
in which they were actually living, but four years later the 
statute de Iudaismo slightly increased their power to acquire 
land, for the right was granted them to “buy Houses and 
Curtilages in the Cities and Boroughs where they abide, 
so that they hold them in chief of the King; saving unto 
the Lords of the Fee their services due and accustomed.” 
The first of these ordinances does not appear in any of 
the printed editions of the statutes, and was discovered 
by Tovey in an ancient MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
and first printed by him in his Anglia Iudaica in the 
year 1738; its authenticity is, however, firmly established, 
and so it was agreed that opinions given fifteen years earlier 
without knowledge of its existence were of little or no 
value. This point was much discussed during the passage 
and repeal of the Jewish Naturalization Act of 1753, and 
after the repeal of the Act Lord Temple moved in the 
House of Lords that some method might be taken to 
ascertain this question, and that for this purpose the 
judges might be desired to attend and give their opinions 
upon it, but the motion was rejected, principally upon the 
ground that the judges are not obliged to give their opinions 
to the House upon such extra-judicial questions, where no 
bill is depending?. Even as late as 1830 there were those 
who thought that this alleged incapacity still existed, for 
Mr. Blunt, in his excellent History of the Jews in England, 
published in that year, is unable to resist this conclusion °, 


1 For copies of these opinions see Webb, ‘“‘The question whether 
a Jew, &e.” pp. 42-6. 

2 2 Swanston, p. 508 note, from Mr. Coxe’s MS, notes. 

3 See Introduction, p. v, and pp. 119-27. 
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and in the same year that unrivalled Master of Real Property, 
Lord St. Leonards, then Solicitor-General, in presenting a 
petition from one Lewis Levi, asking for a declaratory law 
to remove all doubts as to the power of Jews to hold landed 
property in fee, stated in the House of Commons that he 
concurred entirely with the petitioner in thinking such a 
law was necessary. A little later in the session leave was 
asked to bring in a bill for this purpose by Colonel Wilson, 
who said that “he was aware that the opinions of the high 
law men at present was, that the Jews might hold landed 
property like other British subjects; but, though that was 
the present dictum of lawyers, it did not follow that it 
would be the opinion of their successors,” and added that 
he had himself been dissuaded some years before from 
buying some landed property of a Jew by Sir Samuel 
Romilly who had given it as his opinion that he could 
not obtain a good title from a Jew. The motion was 
opposed by Mr. R. Grant, who had taken up the Jewish 
cause, on the ground that it would be prejudicial to the 
general question of the abolition of the Jewish disabilities 
to deal with them piecemeal, and negatived without a 
division’, It has already been pointed out that these 
ancient statutes could have no application to the Jews 
after their return to England centuries later, when the 
status of villeinage no longer existed?; and certain it is 
that the Jews long before 1846, when the Ordinance 
of Henry III and the Statute de Iwdaismo were formally 
repealed, did with impunity openly hold and enjoy landed 
estates other than houses in towns or cities in which they 
resided; a well-known instance is given by Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, Q.C., in his remarks on the civil disabilities of 
British Jews, who says that the late Chief Justice Lord 
Ellenborough (who died in 1818) gave a practical proof 
of his concurrence in the belief that Jews might hold 


} Hansard, 2nd series, vol. XXIV, p. 236, XXV, p. 429. 
2 J. Q. R., vol. XIV, pp. 667-9. 
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land, by purchasing without hesitation of Mr. Benjamin 
Goldsmid a valuable freehold seat at Roehampton’. 

If a Jew born here, or otherwise having acquired the 
rights of a natural born subject, was capable of holding 
land and other real property, then there was nothing in 
our law to prevent his holding an advowson, a species of 
real property which confers upon the owner the right of 
presentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice. And 
so a Jew, owning an advowson, might present a duly 
qualified person to fill any vacancy which might occur. 
It must, however, be evident that if this form of property 
had been frequently possessed by Jews, attempts, which 
would have almost certainly proved successful, would have 
been made to abolish it. Indeed, the right had been taken 
from Roman Catholics by various statutes, and in cases of 
advowsons owned by Papists the right of presenting to 
the benefices when they became vacant vested in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, according as the 
livings were situate in the several counties mentioned 
in the Acts*. Similarly, in the Act to permit persons 
professing the Jewish religion to be naturalized by Par- 
liament, the famous Jew Act of 1753, a clause was inserted 
disabling Jews from purchasing or inheriting any advowson 
or right of patronage, but the popular clamour raised by 
the passage of this Act was so great that the Houses of 
Parliament felt constrained to repeal it as the first measure 
of the ensuing session, and, as the repeal was of the 
whole Act, the clause imposing the disability was also 
annulled*. Henceforth, therefore, the Jews were under no 
such disability, unless the statutes or ordinances of the 


1p. 4. See also Sir Samuel Romilly’s argument in the Bedford Charity 
case, 2 Swanston at p. 511, and for the whole subject Lord Lyndhurst’s 
remarks in introducing the Religious Opinions Relief Bill (1846) in the 
House of Lords. Hans., Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. LXXXV, p. 1254. 

? See 3 Jac. I, cap. 5, secs, 18-21 ; 1 W. & M., cap. 26, sec. 4; 13 Anne, 
cap. 13, sec. 1, and Edwards »v, the Bishop of Exeter (1839), 7 Scott, p. 676, 
and 5 Bing. N. C., p. 652. 

* 26 Geo. II, cap. 26 and 27 Geo. II, cap. 1. . 
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pre-expulsion period, which it has already been argued 
were not applicable, imposed it. When in 1846 these 
ordinances were formally repealed, as there was no clause 
dealing with advowsons in the repealing Act, any doubt 
there may have been on this point was removed, and, 
however inconvenient or undesirable it may be, it is now 
undoubtedly the law that a Jew or any other Dissenter, 
except a Roman Catholic, may have the right to present 
to a vacant living in the Church of England’. In the 
case of Jews, though not of other Dissenters, it was thought 
fit in 1858 to restrict this right by enacting, in the Act 
which enabled the Houses of Parliament to modify the 
form of oath to be administered to their members in such 
a way that Jews could take it, that when any person 
professing the Jewish religion held any office in the gift 
of the Crown to which the right of presentation or of 
appointment to any ecclesiastical benefice is annexed, 
such right should devolve upon and be exercised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being *. 

A Jew therefore, if he holds an advowson in his own 
right, may present to a living, but he can only present 
a duly qualified person, that is, a clerk in holy orders, 
for no one not episcopally ordained will be instituted 
by the bishop. A Jew was, unless he had previously 
renounced his religion, incapable of becoming a clergyman ; 
and therefore Jews who had committed crimes and been 
convicted of them could not, according to the opinion of 
many great legal writers, avail themselves of the benefit 
of clergy which other malefactors, on a first conviction 
for felony, were at liberty to plead in mitigation of 
punishment. This right, known technically as privilegium 
or beneficium clericale, originated in the claim which in 
early times, when Papal supremacy was still recognized, 


1 In Mirehouse v. Rennell, which was decided in the House of Lords in 
1833 before these old ordinances had been repealed, this was stated to be 
the law by Lord Wynford in 7 Bligh. N.S., 322. 

? a1 & a2 Vict., cap. 49, sec. 4. 
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had been made by the ecclesiastics to exemption from 
temporal jurisdiction, and, when charged with criminal 
offences, to be tried by the ecclesiastical courts in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the canon law. This claim had 
never been recognized to its fullest extent in England, but 
the privilege in question had been regulated by a number 
of statutes, the result of which was that in the time of 
Charles II any person convicted of felony punishable with 
death, as all felonies with few exceptions such as petit 
larceny then were, could before judgment claim his clergy. 
The result of the granting of this claim was that the 
convict, having already by conviction suffered forfeiture 
of all his goods and chattels, was liable to be kept in 
prison for a time not exceeding one year and, if a layman, 
to be branded in the hand, after which he could not have 
the benefit of clergy a second time, but was subject to no 
further penalty ; but, if in holy orders, he was, after 18 Eliz. 
c. 7, discharged without any further punishment, and could 
again have the benefit of clergy, however often he might be 
convicted of a clergyable offence. Benefit of clergy did not, 
however, apply to cases of treason or any misdemeanour less 
serious than felony, and was especially ousted or abolished 
in the case of murder, robbery, and the more atrocious kinds 
of felony. It was no doubt originally allowed only to those 
who had been ordained priest or deacon and had “ habitum 
ct tonsuram clericalem,” but had been demanded on behalf 
of, and gradually conceded to, all who were supposed to be 
capable of taking part in the service of the church, which 
was interpreted as meaning all who could read. But the 
test of reading was not a severe one, for it became reduced 
to repeating a scrap of Latin, in nearly all cases the same 
three words, “ Miserere mei, Deus,’ which became known 
as the neck verse, and was probably familiar to the bulk 
of the criminal classes, Thus the privilege was retained long 
after its original cause had ceased to exist, and defended as 
a relaxation of the extreme severity of the common law 
which punished many offences of a comparatively trivial 
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nature with the penalty of death. But it was never ex- 
tended to persons not capable of holy orders; by no means 
a small class, including women and, according to the books, 
blind persons and all who did not profess the Christian 
religion; as was said in Poulter’s case: “The common law 
doth not deny beneficium clericatus, the benefit of his 
clergy, but in certain cases: as if a man be convicted of 
any heresy, he shall not have his clergy for any felony, &e. 
The same law of a Saracen, Jew, or other infidel. Gravius 
est enim divinam quam temporalem laedere maiestatem ; 
the same law in case of high treason against the king’.” 
Such persons, if they offended, were left to the extreme 
rigour of the common law and to the mercy of the Crown. 
The unfairness of the state of the law did not pass un- 
noticed. In 1623 women convicted of grand larceny of 
goods not exceeding ten shillings in value, and in 1691 
women found guilty of any clergyable felony were placed 
on the same footing as men entitled to clergy. At 
length in 1706 the idle ceremony of reading, which, as the 
statute says, by experience had been found to be of no use, 
was dispensed with by 5 Anne, c. 6,8. 6, which, being liber- 
ally interpreted, according to Sir Michael Foster, “entitled 
those who before were supposed to be under a legal incapacity 
for orders, as Jews and some others were, and likewise those 
who in presumption of law were not qualified in point of 
learning, to the indulgence of the law in common with the 
rest of their fellow subjects *.” It should be added that the 
whole system of benefit of clergy was swept away in 1827 
by 7 & 8 Geo. IV, ¢. 28, which also abolished the death 
penalty for all felonies which had formerly been clergyable. 
Sir William Blackstone takes a view contrary to the autho- 
rities which have been quoted, and questions whether it 
was ever ruled for law that Jews were before 1706 incapable 
of the benefit of clergy. Happily for the good name of the 

1 11 Co. Rep., p. 29b. 

2 Foster’s Crown Cases, p. 306. The statutes as to women are 21 Jac. I; 
cap, 6 and 3 & 4 W. & M., cap. 9. 
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Jewish community in these early days, this was a purely 
academic question, for the Jews in England did not commit 
the crimes for which this privilege in mitigation of punish- 
ment had been granted, as Tovey, speaking of the reign 
of Charles II, says: “ But tho’ so few of them were converted, 
in this Reign, to Christianity, yet in some measure they 
lived up to the precepts of it, by a regular observance of 
all civil duties. For I find no complaints against them of 
any kind, excepting such as related to the Custom-House ; 
from which they cleared themselves by pleading the King’s 
Patent ?.” 

The real disabilities, whether civil or political, which were 
imposed upon the Jews, arose almost entirely from the form 
of oath or the method of administering it. The political 
disabilities were occasioned by the tests and forms of oaths 
enacted by Parliament; the civil ones for the most part by 
the custom, almost universal at one time, of administering 
the necessary oath upon the New Testament, a method 


wholly unacceptable to a conscientious Jew. Many civil 
disabilities were no doubt imposed by the statutes aimed 
against Popish recusants, but, as has been previously stated, 
these statutes were not enforced against the Jews, who, 
though in strictness liable to the penalties enacted by 
them, were regarded as exempt by reason of the dispensa- 
tions granted by Charles and James II. The most irksome 


1 Anglia Iudaica, p, 285. The passage in Blackstone is vol. IV, pp. 373, 
374, but all the authorities are the other way. See Fost., p. 306; 2 Hale, 
P- 373; tr Co. Rep., p. 29b; and Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, vol. IV, 
Pp. 249. Leach’s edition of 1795, who says: “Not only those actually 
admitted into some inferior order of the clergy, but also those who were 
never qualified to be admitted into orders (which was tried by putting 
them to read a verse) have been taken to have a right to this privilege, 
as much as persons in holy orders, whether they were persons lawfully 
born or bastards, aliens or denizens, in the communion of the church 
or excommunicate, within the common benefit of the law or outlaws, 
&c., so that they were not heretics convict, nor Jews, Mahometans, nor 
Pagans; nor under perpetual disability of going into orders; admitting 
of no dispensation, as blind and maimed persons formerly were, and 
women still are.” 
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of all these disabilities was the impossibility for a Jew to 
become a freeman of the city of London, and so no Jew 
could exercise any retail trade within the city boundaries, 
for, by the by-laws of the corporation of London, retail 
trade in the city was strictly confined to freemen. By the 
local usage of the city the oath tendered before admittance 
to all those entitled to the freedom was always administered 
upon the New Testament, and thus the Jews were excluded. 
In the year 1739 an attempt was made to allow Jews to take 
the necessary oath on the Old Testament. In Trinity term 
of that year a rule was obtained in the court of King’s 
Bench against the city chamberlain, calling upon him to 
show cause why he should not admit Abraham Rathom, 
a person duly qualified, to the freedom of the city. To 
this rule a return was made that it was the ancient custom 
to administer the oath of a freeman on the New Testament, 
but that when the oath was tendered to Rathom on the 
New Testament he refused to take it, although he was not 
a Quaker, and therefore he was not admitted. The case 
was three times argued at the bar, and finally the Chief 
Justice Sir Robert Raymond delivered the resolution of the 
Court. Upon this point he said: “The last objection made 
is, that it is not reasonable to confine the oath to the New 
Testament in trading cities, where a man’s religion is of no 
consequence, and ought not to interfere. But the question 
before us is not whether upon a proper application the Jews 
may not be allowed to swear upon the Old Testament, as they 
do when they give evidence; but whether this custom of 
taking an oath in the usual manner is unreasonable upon 
the face of it” ; he then cites authorities as to the definition 
of an oath, and says that Christianity is part of the law of 
the land, and continues: “It was said that the law does 
not require the New Testament in all cases, particularly 
as to evidence given by Jews. But the reason of that is, 
because all courts desire to have the best security they can 
for the truth of the evidence ; and therefore, as it is known 
they have a more solemn obligation to speak the truth when 
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sworn on the Old Testament, it is for that reason allowed. 
The common regular way of swearing is on the New 
Testament, and shall we say that a custom requiring such 
a regular oath is bad? The 1 Eliz, c¢. 1, 8. 19, take notice 
of an oath upon the Evangelists, and the abjuration oath 
(till altered for the Jews by 10 Geo. I, c. 10,8. 18) runs upon 
the true faith of a Christian. We therefore think that this 
is a good return and allow it?.” 

In this respect Jews were in an inferior position to 
Quakers, in whose favour Acts of Parliament had been 
passed, enabling them in all cases where an oath was 
required, except in criminal cases or to save injuries or 
to bear any office or place of profit in the Government, 
to make an affirmation instead of the oath, and who there- 
fore could not be excluded from civil rights upon the 
ground that they refused to take the oath when duly 
tendered in the customary form’. 

Thus the Jews were unable to become citizens of London, 
and were in consequence by the by-laws of the city 
excluded from all retail trade within its boundaries; 
wholesale trade was, however, open to them, and from 
the first days of their return several of their number 
had occupied prominent positions as merchants in the city. 
In addition to their total exclusion from all branches of 
retail trades, the number of Jewish brokers permitted to 
carry on business in the city was strictly limited to twelve, 
who received licences from the court of aldermen. These 
licences they were allowed to transfer upon payment of 
a fine to the Lord Mayor, which in the course of time 


? Rex tv. Bosworth (1739), 2 Strange, pp. 1112-4. 

? The statutes are 7 & 8 Will. III, cap. 34 ; 8 Geo. I, cap. 6& 22 Geo. II, 
cap. 46, sec. 36. See Rex and Morrice v. the Mayor of Lincoln (1698), 
12 Mod., p. 190 and 5 Mod., pp. 399-403, where the Mayor of Lincoln was 
compelled by mandamus to admit a Quaker to the freedom of the city; 
and Rex v. the Turkey Company (1760), 2 Burn, pp. 943 and 1,000, where 
a Quaker was held to be entitled to be admitted to the Turkey Company 
upon his affirmation without taking the oath prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament regulating the Company. 
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became a valuable perquisite'; but if a Jewish broker 
died without having transferred his licence the appointment 
fell to the city and might be disposed of to the highest 
bidder. The place of a Jewish broker was thus of con- 
siderable value and at least on one occasion became the 
subject of litigation in the courts. In the year 1750, upon 
the bankruptcy of a Jewish broker, a petition was presented 
to the Court of Chancery, praying that his place as broker 
might be sold for the benefit of his creditors, but Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke held that it could not be considered 
as an office, and refused the petition *. 

It remains only to add that in the year 1829 the following 
motion was unanimously carried in the Court of Common 
Council, “That it be referred to the Committee relative to 
wholesale dealers to make inquiry and report as to the 
municipal or legal impediments by which Jews carrying on 
business in the City of London are debarred from taking 
up their freedom of the City of London.” In consequence 
of the report subsequently sent in, an Act was passed on 
December 10, 1830, by the common council, for enabling 
persons to take the oath according to the forms of their 
own religion®. And so since the year 1831 the custom of 


1 As much as £1,500 has been paid for a broker’s medal, and a system 
of disgraceful jobbing has been the consequence ; a Lord Mayor and four 
Aldermen next in succession to the chair having formerly conspired 
together to raise the customary fee for transferring a broker’s medal from 
£100 to £500 in which they succeeded. Taking customary fees (however 
unjust) might perhaps be palliated by immemorial usage ; but may it not 
be asked in the case just alluded to, in the offensive sense of the word, 
who was the greatest Jew, my Lord Mayor or the broker? It is not 
astonishing that cases should have occurred where a broker has retaliated 
upon his lordship ; and it Was whispered many years back, when these 
transactions took place, that by threats of exposure sums have been 
disgorged and paid back again to the broker.” Brief memoir of the Jews in 
relation to their civil disabilities by Apsley Pellott, himself a member of the 
Corporation, published in 1829. 

3 See ex parte Lyons (1750), Ambler, p. 89. 

* See Welch’s Modern History of the City of London, p. 167. Journal, 105; 
fols. 5, 6. 
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administering the necessary oath on the New Testament 
only was no longer adhered to, and Jews have without any 
Act of Parliament having been passed in their favour 
enjoyed all the privileges of the citizenship of London. 

In the same way the exclusion of Jews from the various 
professions was due to their inability or unwillingness to 
comply with the regulations, especially where these included 
the taking of an objectionable oath, laid down by those who 
had the right to control the admission of candidates, and 
not to any impediment created by the general law of the 
country. It is sometimes said that the profession of the 
law was an exception to this general rule, and some colour 
is lent to this theory by the existence of provisions in 
certain statutes, namely 1 Geo. I, st. 2, c. 13, s. 2, 2 Geo. II, 
ce. 31, and 9 Geo. II, ¢. 261, obliging “every person who 
shall act as a Serjeant at Law, Counsellor at Law, Barrister, 
Advocate, Attorney, Solicitor, Writer in Scotland, Proctor, 
Clerk or Notary,” under pain of incurring severe disabilities 
and forfeiting #500, to take the oaths mentioned in the 
first-named Act. Among these was the oath of abjuration 
(affirming the legality of the Hanoverian succession, and 
renouncing allegiance to the exiled House of Stuart), which 
ended with the words “ upon the true faith of a Christian,” 
and therefore could not be taken by a self-respecting Jew. 
In the year 1766 the terms of the abjuration oath were 
slightly altered (by 6 Geo. III, ¢. 53), but the obnoxious 
final words were still retained. But these oaths had not to 
he taken before admission to the legal profession, but 


1 The earlier statutes 5 Eliz., cap. 1, sec. 5, and 7 Jac. I, cap. 6, secs. r2- 
18, providing that persons entering the legal profession should take an 
oath upon the evangelists, were apparently treated as no longer in force, 
either because they were regarded as being superseded by the later Acts, 
or because the oaths specified in them had been abrogated by 1 W. & M., 
cap. 8, and it would seem from sec. 25 of the Act of James I that it was 
never intended to be more than a temporary Act. These statutes 
applied equally to schoolmasters, and the last one to the medical 
profession, and were formally repealed in 1846 by 9 & 10 Vict., cap. 59, 
sec, I. 
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within a certain time afterwards'. That time was origin- 
ally three months, but the second-recited Act extended it 
to the end of the term following admission, and the third 
to six months. 

In the first year of George II an indemnity Act was passed, 
by which all persons who had neglected to qualify them- 
selves for any office or employment by omitting to take 
the necessary oaths, &c., are indemnified and recapacitated 
provided that they qualified themselves on or before 
November 28, 1738, and every year until the year 1868, 
when the enactment of the Promissory Oaths Act made 
their continuance no longer necessary, similar Acts of 
indemnity were passed enlarging the time for qualification 
till some day in the following year. Therefore, after the 
reign of George II, there was nothing in the Acts recited 
to prevent a Jew from entering the legal profession, if 
he was willing to take the risk, not a very serious one, 
of the annual indemnity Act not being re-enacted, and his 
accordingly becoming incapacitated to continue to follow 
his profession upon the expiration of the time limited by 
the existing Act. 

But, on the other hand, admission to the legal profession 
could only be obtained through the medium. of certain 
persons or societies who, though not bound to do so by 
any Act of Parliament, might lay down conditions with 
which Jews could not comply. For instance, the right 
to admit to the degree of barrister-at-law, holders of which 
alone are entitled to plead in the superior courts and 
are therefore considered the higher branch of the legal 
profession, has from time immemorial been vested in the 


’ The position of Roman Catholics wishing to practise the law was 
different, for the statute 7 & 8 Will. III, cap. 24, providing under pain 
of incurring the penalties of praemunire that no person should practise 
law without first taking certain oaths (none of which were obnoxious to 
Jews) and making a declaration against transubstantiation, effectually 
excluded them, prior to the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1791, from all 
participation in the legal profession except the calling of a conveyancer 
which was not expressly mentioned in the statute, 
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Inns of Court. These are voluntary societies, and no 
member of the public has an inherent right to be admitted 
to them?. Persons once admitted members must then 
become qualified for call to the bar, and one of the 
qualifications which, having regard to the statutes already 
mentioned, can hardly be considered unreasonable, was the 
taking of certain oaths, including the oath of abjuration. 
In the year 1833 Mr. Francis Goldsmid, who had been 
previously admitted a fellow of the society, applied to 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to be called to the bar, 
and to be permitted to omit the final words from the 
oath of abjuration. There was some discussion, at a full 
meeting of the benchers, during which Lord Campbell, who 
was then Mr. Campbell, K.C., M.P., says that he pointed 
out the hardship to be imposed upon the young gentleman, 
who had been allowed to keep his terms and whose 
prospects in life would thus be suddenly blasted ; to which 
Mr. Clarke, K.C., leader of the Midland Circuit, and at that 
time master of the library, replied: ‘Hardship! no hard- 
ship at all! Let him become a Christian, and be d——d to 
him!” but this reply was not taken as a serious argument, 
for it was unanimously resolved that the application 
should be granted, and Mr. Goldsmid was called to 
the bar and afterwards became a Q.C. and a bencher of 
his Inn?, 

The precedent was followed by the other Inns, and so 
a disability, which had long been supposed to exist, was 
removed without the necessity of the intervention of Par- 
liament. As this is an instance of the way in which almost 
all the disabilities of this kind could have been, and in 
many cases were, removed, it may be of interest to 
append the relevant entries in the records of Lincoln’s 
Inn :— 


* See the King v. the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn (1825), 4 B & C., 855; 
Neate v, Durwan (1874), L. R., 18 Eq. 127; and Manisty v. Kenealy (1876), 
24 W. R., 918 for the legal position and argument of the Inns of Court. 

* Lives of the Chancellors, vol. V, p. 544 (note), 

F 2 
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“1827. Dee. 27. Francis Henry Goldsmid (19) 1 s. 
Isaac Lyon G., of Dulwich Hill Ho., Surrey Esq.” ! 
“ Special Council held on Jan. 25, 1833. 
Twenty Benchers present. 

Upon the application of Francis Henry Goldsmid, gentle- 
man, a Fellow of this Society, relative to his call to the 
Bar, It is ordered that the question whether a person of 
the Jewish persuasion is eligible to be called to the Bar, be 
adjourned to Wednesday next.” 

“Special Council held on January 30, 1833. 
Nineteen Benchers present. 

Upon the motion of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Erskine, 

Mr. Francis Henry Goldsmid was unanimously called to 


the Bar.” 


It remains but to add that the benchers on this occasion 
merely followed the praiseworthy example which had been 
set by the leaders of the lower branch of the profession 
nearly sixty years before. And here again it will be well 
to set out extracts from the records. In the draft minutes 
of the Society of Gentlemen Practisers for June 25, 1770, 
appear the following notes”, written apparently by a member 
of the committee :— 

“No Jew to be bail for any person but a Jew. 

Atonaianen nena } Fore Street in the Artillery Ground, 

Jacobs 
admitted as attorneys.” 


In another document, also to be found in the printed 
edition of the records, the exact steps by which the admission 
was effected, are given. It reads as follows :— 

“Oath by Jewish Solicitor. 

Joseph Abrahams, son of Abraham Abrahams of Mitre 

Court, Leadenhall Street, was on the 29th Deer., 1763, 


1 Admission Register, no. 19, fo. 65 ; Records of Lincoln’s Inn, vol. II, p. 127. 
2 Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, Book XXII, pp. 233, 234; Records of Lincoln's ° 
Inn, Black books, vol. IV, p. 185. 
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articled as clerk to George Ellis the younger of Deans 
Street, ffetter Lane, an attorney of the Court of King’s 


Bench. 
Affidt. of due execution of the Articles sworn 25th 


Jan. 1764 fyled 18th ffeb. 1764. 


On ye 18 July 1769 the said Joseph Abrahams was 
assigned over by Articles by the said George Ellis to 
Robt. Gill of Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, Attorney 
in the Common Pleas. 

23rd Jan. 1770 the said Joseph Abrahams was admitted 
as an Attorney of the King’s Bench by Mr. Justice Yates. 

13th ffebry 1770 was admitted a Sollr. in Chancery. The 
Deputy Clerk of ye petty Bagg informed me Abrahams was 
sworn on the Bible. 

10th Geo. Ist. cap. 4. Subjects professing ye Jewish 
Religion presenting themselves to take ye Oath of 
Abjuration (the words Upon the true faith of a Christian to 
be omitted) and deemed a sufft. taking of the abjuration 
Oath 3.” 

The profession of a tutor or schoolmaster was also 
closed to the Jew in the same way as that of the law, 
for the statutes already enumerated ordaining the taking 
of obnoxious oaths embraced the followers of the teaching 
profession as well as the practisers of medicine and law. 
The disability thus imposed was, however, practically 
obviated in the way already described after the reign 
of George IL by the passage of the annual indemnity 
Acts. Yet from this particular profession the Jew was 
excluded by other statutory provisions. The Act of 
Uniformity provided that “all masters and other heads, 
fellows, chaplains and tutors of or in any college, hall, 
house of learning or hospital, and every public professor 
and reader in either of the universities and in every college 
elsewhere. . . and every schoolmaster keeping any public or 
private school and every person instructing or teaching any 


1 Records of the Soctety of Gentlemen Practisers, pp. 120, 121, 288. 
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youth in any house or private family as a tutor or school- 
master,” shall before admission subscribe a declaration of 
which an important clause was “that I will conform to 
the liturgy of the Church of England, as it is now by 
law established,” upon pain of deprivation. It is plain 
that this penalty was scarcely applicable to a tutor or 
schoolmaster in a private family, and accordingly the 
following section provided that such persons should obtain 
a license from the Bishop of the Diocese, and that if any 
person should instruct or teach any youth as a tutor or 
schoolmaster before obtaining such license and subscribing 
the declaration he should suffer three months’ imprisonment 
without bail or mainprize '. 

These provisions were not very rigorously enforced, at 
least as regards teaching in private houses, but were quite 
sufficient to exclude all persons not members of the Church 
of England from taking any part in the instruction of youth 
in the public schools of the country, nor can it be doubted 
that such was the intention of the legislature throughout 
the eighteenth century, for the Act of 1769, expressly passed 
for the relief of Protestant dissenting schoolmasters, in terms 
provides that nothing therein shall extend “to the enabling 
of any person dissenting from the Church of England to 
obtain or hold the mastership of any college or school of 
royal foundation or of any other endowed college or school 
for the education of youth, unless the same shall have been 
founded since the first year of the reign of their late Majesties 
King William and Queen Mary, for the immediate use and 
benefit of Protestant Dissenters*.” The Roman Catholic 
Relief Act of 1791, which enabled Roman Catholics to be 
tutors or schoolmasters, has a similar proviso “that no 
person professing the Roman Catholic religion shall obtain 
or hold the mastership of any college or school of royal 
foundation or of any other endowed college or school for 


+ 13 & 14 Car. II, cap. 4, secs. 8-11, superseding the provisions of 
23 Eliz., cap. 1, sees. 6, 7 and 1 Jac. I, cap. 4, sec. 9. 
2 19 Geo. III, cap. 44. 
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the education of youth or shall keep a school in either of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge !.” 

No relief from this disability was ever expressly granted 
to the Jews, but in 1846 the Religious Disabilities Act 
(9 & 10 Vict. ce. 59, 8. 1), which, as has been already men- 
tioned, placed the Jews as regards education on the same 
footing as Protestant Dissenters and thereby legalized their 
communal schools and any endowments attached to them, 
absolutely repealed the disability so far as it related to 
teaching in a private house or family, and a quarter of 
a century later the Universities Tests Act of 1871 (34 & 35 
Vict. c. 26, s. 8) abolished it so far as it related to teaching 
in colleges or public schools. 

The Universities themselves were for a long time impos- 
sible of access to the Jews, who were nevertheless in regard 
to the Universities in no better or worse position than all 
others who dissented from the Church of England. Acts 
of Parliament had been passed at various times (1 Eliz., 
ce. 1, 7 Jac. I, c. 6, 1 Guil. & Mar., c. 8, 1 Geo. I, st. 2, ¢. 13) 
requiring oaths, some of which at least would have been 
obnoxious to Jews, to be taken by persons admitted to 
degrees or offices in the Universities. But by means of 
the annual indemnity Acts, any difficulty thus created 
might have been surmounted in the same way as entrance 
to the liberal professions had been gained by the Dissenters. 
The Universities and their colleges, although not originally 
ecclesiastical foundations *, had always kept up a close 

1 31 Geo. III, cap. 32, sec. 14. The Act further provided that no 
schoolmaster professing the Roman Catholic religion should receive into 
his school for education the child of any Protestant father. The rights 
given to Roman Catholic schoolmasters were thus, though given twenty- 
two years later, much more limited than those conferred on Protestant 
Nonconformists. The reason for this was the popular distrust of Roman 
Catholicism which insisted upon a declaration of the illegality of any 
endowment of a school or college for the instruction of persons professing 
that religion ; see sec. 17 of the Act—a disability which was only removed 
by the Roman Catholic Charities Act of 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV, cap. 115). 

2 The Universities are civil corporations and their colleges eleemosynary 
corporations (see Stephen’s Blackstone, vol. III, p. 3). 
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connexion with the Established Church, and, so far from 
smoothing the way for sectarians to take degrees, actually 
insisted on all their members taking religious tests in 
addition to the statutory oaths, including in most cases 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. These tests had to be taken at Oxford before 
matriculation or admission to membership, but at Cam- 
bridge might be deferred until candidature for a degree. 
In 1850 Royal Commissions were appointed to investigate 
and report on the constitution of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and legislation was initiated in consequence 
of their reports. The University of Oxford was first dealt 
with. The Oxford University Reform Act, 1854 (17 & 18 
Vict., c. 81, secs. 43, 44) provided “that it shall not be 
necessary for any person, upon matriculating in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to make or subscribe any declaration 
or to take any oath, any law or statute notwithstanding,” 
and further that no such subscription or oath should be 
necessary upon taking the degree of Bachelor in Arts, Law, 
Medicine, or Music, but a proviso was added that such 
degree should not constitute any qualification for holding 
any office which had theretofore been held by members 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, unless the 
oaths and declarations required by law had been taken 
and made. The opening to Dissenters of the lower degrees 
only was intended to prevent them taking any share in the 
government of the University, and the object of the proviso 
was to continue the monopoly of educational appointments 
belonging to members of the Established Church. Two 
years later the Cambridge University Reform Act, 1856, 
carried the cause of religious liberty, so far as the younger 
University was concerned, one step further, by enacting 
that no oath, declaration, or subscription should thenceforth 
be required to be taken by any person either (1) upon 
obtaining any exhibition, scholarship, or other college 
emolument available for the assistance of an undergraduate 
student in his academical education, or (2) upon matricu- 
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lating or taking any degree in Arts, Law, Medicine, or 
Music, provided, however, that such degree should not, 
until the holder subscribed a declaration stating that he 
is bona fide a member of the Church of England, entitle 
him to become a member of the Senate or qualify him to 
hold any office either in the University or elsewhere which 
had theretofore always been held by a member of the 
Established Church, and for which such degree was a 
qualification’. Not unnaturally, after the passage of 
these Acts of Parliament the University of Cambridge was 
more frequented by Jews and other Dissenters than the 
sister University ; for at Cambridge all scholarships and 
the higher degrees (except in the faculty of theology) were 
thrown open to all persons irrespective of religion, but 
the right to hold a fellowship or take any part in the 
government of the Universities was still strictly confined 
to members of the Established Church. 

The position was not satisfactory, and a wider toleration 
was demanded. Bills to effect this end were regularly 
brought forward in Parliament, and at length in 1870 the 
government of the day took up the question, and a Univer- 
sities Tests Bill was piloted through the House of Commons 
by Sir John Duke Coleridge, the Solicitor-General. The 
Lords, however, shelved it by appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the matter. The Bill was again 
introduced the following year and passed, but several 
amendments intended for the protection of the Church of 
England were inserted by the House of Lords in accordance 
with the recommendations of their Select Committee. The 
effect of the Act is that all degrees, together with all rights 
and privileges annexed to them, and all offices in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham (which 
was also included in the Act), or any of their colleges, 
subsisting at the time the Act was passed, were thrown 
open to all persons irrespective of their religious belief. 
The only exceptions are degrees in and professorships of 

1 19 & 20 Vict., cap. 88, secs. 45, 46. 
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divinity, and such offices as had been previously by some 
ordinance or statute confined to persons in or about to 
enter holy orders (thereby saving the clerical fellowships 
and headships of houses), or confined to members of the 
Church of England by reason of a degree being a qualifi- 
cation for holding them. Moreover, no member of a 
university or college can henceforth be compelled to attend 
the public worship of any church, sect, or denomination to 
which he does not belong, or any lecture to which he, if 
of full age or, if he is under age, his parent or guardian 
shall object on religious grounds. On the other hand, it 
is expressly stated that the Act shall not interfere with the 
religious instruction, worship, and discipline previously 
established, and every college is required to provide 
sufficient religious instruction for all its undergraduate 
members belonging to the Established Church, and also to 
continue in its chapel as theretofore the daily use of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer according to the Order of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

The Act does not apply to new foundations !, refers only 
to colleges subsisting at the time of its passage, and it is 
therefore open for the adherents of any legally recognized 
religion to establish a college or hall in any of the univer- 
sities, and conduct it on purely sectarian principles. The 
Jews have never attempted to create such a foundation, 
but have liberally availed themselves of the right of 
becoming members of the colleges thrown open to them by 
the legislation of the second half of last century. 

Having now completed a summary survey of the civil 
disabilities of the Jews and the means by which these have 
been removed, before passing to the consideration of their 
political rights, it may be not without interest to those who 
have followed the story of their admission to the univer- 
sities to add a short account of the religious position in the 
lower branches of education. The anomalies and want of 
system which characterize almost all our English institu- 


1 See Reg. v. Hertford College, Oxford (1878), L.R. 3, Q.B.D. 693. 
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tions are not absent from those which carry on the 
education of the country. In dealing with this subject it 
is not necessary to attempt a scientific classification of 
English schools, which from a legal point of view may be 
roughly divided into six classes: 

(1) Private schools. 

(2) Publie schools. 

(3) Endowed schools. 

(4) Public elementary schools. 

(5) Public higher grade and technical schools. 

(6) Poor law, reformatory, and industrial schools. 

In private schools, which embrace all schools not sup- 
ported by endowments or money provided from public 
funds, there is in this country no legal restriction in matters 
of religion, and the master or owner of such school may 
at his own pleasure provide or abstain from providing 
religious instruction, and if he does provide it may insist 
on all the pupils taking part in it, or make such exceptions 
as he thinks fit. The instruction may be of any kind the 
master chooses, subject perhaps to this limitation, that it 
must be such that it can be brought within the tenets of 
one or other of the religions which have been admitted to 
the benefits of the Toleration Acts, and provided also that 
no attempt is made to make children educated in the 
Christian religion deny the truth of Christianity, for such 
an attempt might bring the master within the pains and 
penalties of the obsolete but still existing Act for the more 
effectual suppressing of Blasphemy and Profaneness (9 
Will. III, c. 35), the history of which was given in the 
second of these articles. The only remedy of a parent 
who disapproves of the religious education given at a 
private school is to withdraw his child and place him at 
another school. 

Public schools in the legal sense include only those which 
come under the provisions of the Public Schools Act, 1868, and 
its amending Acts (31 & 32 Vict., c. 118; 32 & 33 Vict., ¢. 58; 
34 & 35 Vict., c. 60; 36 & 37 Vict., c. 41 and c. 62), namely, 
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Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury. The principal Act empowers the 
governing bodies of these schools to make, and from time to 
time to alter and annul, regulations with respect to various 
matters, amongst which those relating to religion are— 
(a) With respect to attendance at Divine service, and, 
where the school has a chapel of its own, with respect to 
the chapel services and the appointment of preachers. 
(}) With respect to giving facilities for the education of 
boys whose parents or guardians wish to withdraw them 
from the religious instruction given in the school. The 
headmaster is, however, entitled to be consulted on all such 
regulations, and also to submit to the Governing Body 
proposals for making new or altering or annulling old 
regulations. At the present time Harrow is the only one 
of these schools in which regulations have been made to 
enable Jewish boys not only to be absent from Divine 
service in the school chapel, but also to receive instruction 
in the tenets of their own religion. 

It should be added that by the thirteenth section of the 
Act of Uniformity (14 Car. II, ¢. 4), which is still unre- 
pealed as to them, the governors and heads of Westminster, 
Winchester, and Eton are required to conform to the Church 
of England and subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Endowed schools are now governed by the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 and the amending Acts (32 & 33 Vict., 
c. 56; 36 & 37 Vict., c. 87; and 37 & 38 Vict., c. 87), and 
comprise all schools (other than those coming under the 
Public Schools Act) which are wholly or partly maintained 
by means of any endowment, including therefore many of 
the institutions popularly known as public schools. Before 
1869 these schools had been divided into two classes, there 
being no statutory requirement as to exemption from 
religious education of children in schools which came under 
the Grammar Schools Act of 1840 (3 & 4 Vict., c. 77), but 
in the case of other endowed schools it was provided , by 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Vict., c. 11), that 
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it should be lawful for the trustees or governors of every 
endowed school to make, and that they should be bound to 
make, orders admitting to the benefits of the school the 
children of parents not in communion with the church, 
sect, or denomination to which the endowment belonged, 
unless the will, deed, or other instrument regulating the 
endowment expressly required all children educated under 
it to be instructed according to the doctrines or formularies 
of such church or denomination. 

This provision was, however, not considered adequate, 
and the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 was passed on the 
recommendation of the commissioners appointed five years 
previously to consider the question. It applies both to 
grammar schools and other endowed schools, and as to 
religious teaching provides that in every scheme which the 
commissioners—now the Charity Commissioners— shall 
frame for the regulation of such schools provision shall be 
made that the parent or guardian of any child attending as 
a day scholur may claim by notice in writing addressed to 
the principal teacher the exemption of such scholar from 
attending prayer or religious worship, or from any lesson 
on a religious subject, and that such scholar shall be 
exempted accordingly without forfeiting any advantage or 
emolument to which he would otherwise be entitled, except 
such as may by the scheme be expressly made dependent 
on learning such lessons, and further that upon complaint 
from the parent or guardian that any teacher systematically 
teaches any religious doctrine to a child after such notice 
has been sent, the governing body shall inquire into the 
complaint, and if judged well founded shall take proper 
measures for its remedy. 

This refers to day scholars only, but with regard to 
boarding schools it is enacted that every scheme shall 
provide that the parent or guardian of any scholar about 
to attend such school, who otherwise could only be admitted 
as a boarder, desires his exemption from attending prayer 
or religious worship or any lesson on a religious subject, 
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but the persons in charge of the boarding houses of the 
school are not willing to allow such exemption, then it 
shall be the duty of the governing body of the school to 
make proper provisions for enabling the scholar to attend 
the school and have such exemption as a day scholar. 

Moreover, the religious opinions of any person or his 
attendance or non-attendance at any particular form of 
religious worship shall not in any way affect his qualifica- 
tion for being one of the governing body of such endow- 
ment. But schools which are maintained out of the 
endowment of any cathedral or collegiate church, or the 
scholars of which are required by the express terms of the 
instrument of foundation to be instructed according to the 
doctrines or formularies of any particular church, sect, or 
denomination, are excepted from these provisions as to 
religious instruction? or worship, other than those for the 
exemption of day scholars when it has been duly claimed. 
It is to be observed that these conscience clauses do not 
enable parents to claim exemption for their children from 
attendance upon a Saturday, or any other day to be set 
apart for religious observance by the tenets of their creed, 
nor to insist upon their admission as boarders, though they 
can demand that provision should be made for them to 
attend an endowed school, which has theretofore been con- 
fined to boarders, as day scholars, and in fact at several 
schools, such as Clifton, Cheltenham, and the Perse Grammar 
School, boarding houses for the exclusive use of Jewish 
boys have actually been established *. 

In the case of public elementary schools it was necessary 
to make more stringent provisions upon this subject, because 
the Education Act of 1870 made attendance at these 
schools compulsory for all children whose education was 
not otherwise provided for by their parents. It was 
therefore enacted that no child should be compelled to 

1 32 & 33 Vict., cap. 56, sec. 19, and see also 36 & 37 Vict., cap. 87, sec. 7. 

2 See In re the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, in re Christ’s Hospital 
(1890), L.R. 15, A.C. 172, esp. pp. 181-3. 
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attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school or 
place of religious worship, and that any parent may with- 
draw his child from any religious observance kept or 
religious instruction given in the school, and also from 
attendance at the school upon any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which 
he belongs. In order to make the right of withdrawal from 
religious instruction effective it was further provided that 
such instruction should only be given at the beginning or 
the end of the school hours at times to be inserted in 
a time-table, which must be approved by the Board of 
Education *, which last provision is sufficient to prevent 
the sacrifice of secular to religious education by devoting 
too large a proportion of the school hours to the latter. 
These provisions apply to all public elementary schools, and 
in the case of those provided by a local authority it is further 


1 33 & 34 Vict., cap. 75, sec. 7, the words of which are: “ (1) It shall not 
be required, as a condition of any child being admitted into or continuing 
in the school, that he shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday 
school or any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the school 
or elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn 
by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the 
religious body to which the parent belongs. 

‘“(2) The time or times during which any religious observance is 
practised or instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting 
of the school shall be either at the beginning or at the end, or at the 
beginning and the end of such meeting, and shall be inserted in a Time- 
table to be approved by the Education Department, and to be kept 
permanently and conspicuously affixed in every school-room ; and any 
scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from such observance or 
instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits of the school. 
(See also sec. 74 (2).) 

“(3) The school shall be open at all times to the inspection of any 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, so, however, that it shall be no part of the 
duties of such inspector to inquire into any instruction in religious 
subjects given at such school, or to examine any scholar therein in 
religious knowledge or in any religious subject or book.” 

Provision for the examination of children in religious subjects is made 
in sec, 76, which, however, is applicable only to non-provided schools. 
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enacted by section 14 of the Act of 1870, commonly known 
as the Cowper-Temple clause, that “no religious catechism 
or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular 
denomination shall be taught in the school.” This section 
is not in practice any valid protection for Jewish children, 
because the Board of Education has held that under it, 
although the catechism of any particular Christian sect 
may not be taught, yet the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed (being common to all Christian sects) may be subjects 
of instruction, and that portions of the Bible, including of 
course the New Testament, may be read, and such explana- 
tions given as are conformable to the principles of the 
Christian religion. On the other hand, under the conscience 
and time-table clause already referred to this religious 
instruction can only be given at the beginning or end of 
the school hours, and Jewish parents have an absolute right 
to withdraw their children while the lessons in religion are 
being taught. As in most schools separate instruction in 
secular subjects is given to children withdrawn from the 
religious teaching or observances, if Jews desire that their 
children attending such schools shall receive instruction in 
their own religion, it is necessary for them to supply it at 
their own expense, and in hours not included in the regular 
school time. This is done in many of the London public 
elementary schools by the Jewish Religious Education 
Board, and there are similar Jewish bodies performing the 
same duty in Manchester and other towns where there is 
a large Jewish population. 

In non-provided or voluntary schools the religious 
instruction shal], as regards its character, be in accordance 
with the provisions (if any) of the trust deed relating 
thereto, and shall be under the control of the managers !. 
In order that the provisions of the trust deed may be 
effectually executed, it is enacted that, though the managers 
of such schools are bound to carry out the directions of the 
local education authority as to secular education, yet those 


1 Education Act, 1902 (2 Edw. VII, cap. 42), sec. 7 (6). 
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directions shall not be such as to interfere with reasonable 
facilities for religious instruction during school hours. And 
further, the managers are given the power of dismissing a 
teacher without the consent of the local education authority 
on grounds connected with the giving of religious instruction 
in the school?. There are several such Jewish schools to be 
found in London and the larger provincial centres, and it 
should be remembered that to these schools also the 
conscience and time-table clauses are strictly applicable. 

Public higher and technical schools are schools either 
provided by or receiving pecuniary assistance from local 
authorities under various recent Acts of Parliament, which 
provide a higher education than that given in the public 
elementary schools. Section 4 of the Education Act, 1902, 
enacts with regard to the religious instruction to be given 
at these schools as follows: “ (1) A council shall not require 
that any particular form of religious instruction or worship, 
or any religious catechism or formulary which is distinctive 
of any particular denomination, shall or shall not be taught, 
used, or practised in any school, college, or hostel aided but 
not provided by the council, and no pupil shall on the 
ground of religious belief be excluded from or placed in an 
inferior position in any school, college, or hostel provided 
by the council, and no catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any particular religious denomination shall be taught in 
any school, college, or hostel so provided, except in cases 
where the council, at the request of parents of scholars, at 
such times and under such conditions as the council think 
desirable, allow any religious instruction to be given in the 
school, college, or hostel, otherwise than at the cost of the 
council: provided that in the exercise of this power no 
unfair preference shall be shown to any religious denomi- 
nation. 

“ (2). (a) A scholar attending as a day or evening scholar 
shall not be required, as a condition of being admitted into 
or remaining in the school or college, to attend or abstain 

1 Education Act, 1902, sec. 7 (1) (a) and (c). 

VOL. XVIII, G 
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_ from attending any Sunday school, place of religious 
worship, religious observance, or instruction in religious 
subjects in the school or college or elsewhere; and 

“*(b) The times for religious worship or for any lesson 
on areligious subject shall be conveniently arranged for the 
purpose of allowing the withdrawal of any such scholar 
therefrom.” 

The law as to poor-law schools has little interest for the 
Jews, who rightly pride themselves on saving their poorer 
brethren from resorting to the workhouse; so that there 
are probably no Jewish children in any workhouse schools ; 
should, however, any Jewish children be dependent on the 
union, the guardians would probably avail themselves of 
the provisions of the Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 
1862, enabling them to send a poor child to any school 
certified as fit for the purpose, but by the Act no child may 
be sent to any school which is conducted on the principles 
of a religious denomination to which he does not belong, 
and the Poor Law (now the Local Government) Board, if of 
opinion that any person is aggrieved by any child being so 
sent or kept at any school, may order its immediate 
removal }, 

Reformatory schools are established for the better training 
of youthful offenders, i.e. of persons under the age of 
sixteen years convicted of an offence punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment. Such persons may by 
the court or justices be committed to a certified reformatory 
school, but in choosing the school regard must be had to 
their religious persuasion, which should be ascertained and 
specified by the committing authority in the order of 
committal. Moreover, they are to be allowed to receive 
visits from a minister of their religious persuasion at certain 
fixed hours of the day for the purpose of receiving religious 
assistance and instruction in the principles of their religion. 
There is also a further provision entitling the parent, 
guardian, or nearest adult relative to procure the removal 


1 95 & 26 Vict., eap. 43. 
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of a youthful offender from one reformatory school to 
another conducted in accordance with his religious per- 
suasion, by applying to the court or magistrates by whom 
the sentence was pronounced, provided that the application 
is made before the offender has been in the school thirty 
days, and that the managers of the school named by the 
applicant are willing to receive the offender’. The 
Secretary of State has also power to remove an offender 
from one reformatory school to another, or discharge him 
altogether. 

Industrial schools differ from reformatory schools in that 
they are established not for the punishment and reform of 
offenders, but for the protection of children whom the 
benefits of the ordinary system of education fail to reach. 
To these schools magistrates are empowered to commit 
children for a variety of reasons enumerated in the 
Industrial Schools Act, the provisions of which in relation 
to the choice of a school conducted in accordance with the 
parents’ religious persuasion, the visiting of the child by 
a minister of its own denomination, and the right of the 
parent or nearest adult relative to procure the removal of 
the child to another school conducted in accordance with 
the child’s religious belief, are precisely the same as those 
already set out in the case of reformatory schools?. It has 
been found necessary to establish a Jewish Industrial 


School at Hayes in Middlesex. 
H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 


1 Reformatory Schools Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., cap. 117, secs. 14, 16). 
2 See The Industrial Schools Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., cap. 118, secs, 18, 
25, and 20). (See Model rules, Dumsday and Mothersole, p. 715.) 
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TRANSLATION. 


p.82 From thence (Hamadan’) it takes four days to Dabaristan, which 





is situated on the river Gozan. [Four] thousand Jews live there. 
Thence it is seven days to Ispahan the great city and the 
royal residence. It is twelve miles in circumference, and about 15,000 
Israelites reside there *. The Chief Rabbi is Sar Shalom, who has been 
appointed by the Head of the Captivity to have jurisdiction over all 
the Rabbis that are in the kingdom of Persia. Four days onward is 
Shiraz, which is the city of Fars, and 10,000 Jews live there‘. Thence 
it is seven days to Ghazna the great city on the river Gozan, where 
there are about 80,000 Israelites’. It is a city of commercial im- 


1 Referring to Benjamin’s statement that Mordecai and Esther are 
buried at Hamadan, an interesting article by Mr. Israel Abrahams upon 
the subject, with an illustration of the traditional tomb, as well as 
a picture of ancient Susa, will be found in the Jewish Chronicle of March 19, 
1897. In the issue of March 4, 1898, Mr. Morris Cohen, of Bagdad, 
furnished a full copy of the inscriptions in the Mausoleum, but they 
possess no historical value. The reputed Prayer of Esther seen there by 
former travellers is no longer extant. 

The statement of R. Jehiel Heilprin, in the Seder Hadoroth, that 
Mordecai and Esther are buried at Shomron is devoid of foundation and 
may have arisen through reading here yyw for y10n. For full particulars 
respecting Hamadan and other places in Persia and the adjacent countries 
the reader should consult Mr. Guy Le Strange’s valuable work, just 
published, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905. The maps 
will be found most useful. 

2 The British Museum version omits this passage. An inspection of 
the map will show that Tabaristan lies a long distance to the north of the 
trade route which leads from Hamadan to Ispahan. 

’ The great extent of Ispahan is accounted for by the fact that it con- 
sisted of two towns; the one called Jay, measured half a league across ; 
the other, Al Yahudiyah, the ‘‘ Jew Town” two miles to the westward, 
was double the size of Jay. Mukadassi states that the city had been 
originally founded by the Jews in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, because 
its climate resembled that of Jerusalem. Guy Le Strange, p. 203. 

* Lord Curzon, in his work on Persia, devotes chap. xix in vol. II to 
a description of the City of Ispahan, and of his journey there. Chap. xx 
contains an account of his journey from Ispahan to Shiraz. The distance 
between the two cities is 81 parasangs, equivalent to 312 miles. It will 
be seen that here, as well as in the cases of Ghazna, Samarkand, and 
Tibet, Benjamin altogether under-estimates the true distances. 

5 Asher, following the printed editions, quotes the Jewish population 
of this place as 8,000, and assumes, without any justification, that Khiva 
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portance; people of all countries and tongues come there with their 
wares. The land is extensive. 

Thence it is five days to Samarkand, which is the great city on 
the confines of Persia. In it live some 50,000 Israelites, and 
R. Obadiah the prince is appointed over them. Among them are 
wise and very rich men. 

Thence it is four days’ journey to Tibet, the country in whose 
forests musk is found. | 






Thence it takes twenty-eight days to the mountains of Nisabur p. 83 


by the river Gozan. And there are men of Israel in the land of 
Persia who say that in the mountains of Nisabur four of the tribes of 
Israel dwell, namely, the tribe of Dan, the tribe of Zebulun, the tribe 
of Asher, and the tribe of Naphtali, who were included in the first 
captivity of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, as it is written (2 Kings 
xviii. 11): “ And he put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan and in the cities of the Medes?.” 


is here referred to. He also substitutes Oxus for Gozan. In the Middle 
Ages the Oxus was not known under any other name than that of Gihon 
(Gen, ii. 13). The name of the city according to our text is Ghaznah, 
which eight hundred years ago was the capital of Afghanistan. Ibn Batuta 
says it was ten stages from Kandahar on the way to Herat. Le Strange 
(p. 348) writes as follows: ‘‘Ghaznah became famous in history at the 
beginning of the eleventh century as the capital of the great Mahmud of 
Ghazna, who at one time was master both of India on the east and 
Bagdad on the west.” Istakhri says: ‘‘ No city of this countryside was 
richer in merchants and merchandise, for it was as the port of India.” 
The river Gozan, on which we are told Ghazna lies, must appear to the 
reader to be ubiquitous, On p. 51 we find the Habor of Kurdistan is its 
affluent ; on p. 78 and p. 82 it is at Dabaristan ; on p. 83, in Khorasan. There 
is a simple solution of the difficulty. In each of the localities Benjamin 
was told that the river was called Gozan ; for in the Mongolian language 
‘“-Usun” is the name for water or river. Thus “ Kisil-Usun ” means 
‘‘Red River.” The addition of a ‘*g” before a ‘‘u” or “w” is quite 
acommon feature in language; it occurs, for instance, in the Romance 
and Keltic languages. 

1 The British Museum text has: “ And he put them in Halah and in 
Habor and the mountains of Gozan and the mountains of the Medes.” 
Having regard to the passages 2 Kings xix. 12 and Isaiah xxxvii. 12, 
Néldeke maintains that there was a tract of land watered by the river 
Gozan, known as Gozanitis, which Scripture refers to. See J. Q. R., vol. I, 
p- 186. 

Nisabur is a city near Meshed, and close to high mountains which 
are a continuation of the Elburz mountain range, 

We draw attention to the cautious manner in which Benjamin speaks 
here and elsewhere when alluding to the whereabouts of any of the 
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The extent of their land is twenty days’ journey, and they have cities 
and large villages in the mountains; on the one side, the river Gozan 
forms the boundary. They are not under the rule of the Gentiles, but 
they have a prince of their own, whose name is R. Joseph Amarkala 
the Levite. There are scholars among them. And they sow and reap 
and go forth to war as far as the land of Cush by way of the desert}. 
They are in league with the Kofar-al-Turak, who worship the wind 
and live in the wilderness, and who do not eat bread, nor drink wine, 


p- 84 but live on the raw uncooked meat. | They have no noses, and in lieu 


thereof they have two small holes, through which they breathe. 
They eat animals both clean and unclean, and they like the Israelites 
very much. Fifteen years ago they overran the country of Persia 
with a large army and took the city of Rai’, which they smote with 
the edge of the sword, took all the spoil thereof, and returned by way 
of the wilderness. Such an invasion had not been known in the land 
of Persia for many years. When the king of Persia heard thereof 
his anger was kindled against them, and he said, “ Not in my days nor 
in the days of my fathers did an army sally forth from this wilderness. 
Now I will go and cut off their name from the earth.” A proclamation 
was made throughout his Empire, and he assembled all his armies; 
and he sought for a guide who might show him the way to their 
encampment. And a certain man said that he would show him the 
way, as he was one of them. And the king promised that he would 
enrich him if he did so. And the king asked him as to what provisions 


p. 85 they would require for the march through the wilderness. | And 





he replied, ‘Take with you bread and wine for fifteen days, for 
you will find no sustenance by the way, till you have reached their 
land.” And they did so, and marched through the wilderness for 
fifteen days, but they found nothing at all. And their food began to 
give out, so that man and beast were dying of hunger and thirst. 


ten tribes. The tradition is widespread that independent Jewish tribes 
were to be found in Khorasan until recent times. Mr. E. N. Adler was 
told that in an Armenian monastery near Kutais, ancient records are 
preserved which conclusively prove that the Jews were paramount in 
certain districts three or four centuries ago; Jews in many Lands, 
p. 178. Cf. Wo wiéiren die zehn Stémme Israels zu suchen? Dr. M. Lewin, 
Frankfort, 1901. 3 

1 It should be remembered that Cush in ancient Jewish literature does 
not always signify Ethiopia, but also denotes parts of Arabia, especially 
those nearest to Abyssinia. The name Cush is also applied to countries 
east of the Tigris, see p. go. 

2 Rai is the ancient city of Rages, spoken of in the Book of Tobit i. 14. 
The ruins are in the neighbourhood of Teheran. 
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Then the king called the guide, and said to him, ‘“ Where is your 
promise to us that you would find our adversaries?” To which the 
other replied, “I have mistaken the way.” And the king was wroth, 
and commanded that his head should be struck off. And the king 
further gave orders throughout the camp that every man who had 
any food should divide it with his neighbour. And they consumed 
everything they had including their beasts. And after a further 
thirteen days’ march they reached the mountains of Nisabur, where 
the Jews lived. They came there on the Sabbath, and encamped in 
the gardens and plantations and by the springs of water which are by 
the side of the river Gozan. Now it was the time of the ripening of 
the fruit, and they ate and consumed everything. No man came 
forth to them, but on the mountains they saw cities and many towers. 






Then the king commanded two of his servants to go | and inquire of p. 86 


the people who lived in the mountains, and to cross the river either 
in boats or by swimming. They searched and found a large bridge, on 
which there were three towers, but the gate of the bridge was locked. 
And on the other side of the bridge was a great city. So they shouted 
in front of the bridge till a man came forth and asked them what 
they wanted and who they were. But they did not understand him 
till an interpreter came who understood their language. And when 
he asked them, they said, “ We are the servants of the king of Persia, 
and we have come to ask who you are, and whom you serve.” To which 
the others replied: “We are Jews; we have no king and no gentile 
prince, but a Jewish Prince rules over us.” They then questioned 
him with regard to the infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the Kofar-al-Turak, 
and he answered: ‘‘Truly they are in league with us, and he who 
seeks to do them harm seeks our harm.” Then they went their way, 
and told the king of Persia, who was much alarmed. And on a certain 
day the Jews intimated that they would join in combat with him, but 
he answered: ‘“‘I am not come to fight you, but the Kofar-al-Turak, 
my enemy, and if you fight against me I will be avenged on you by 
killing all the Jews in my Empire; I know that you are stronger 


than I am in this place, | and my army has come out of this great p. 87 


wilderness starving and athirst. Deal kindly with me and do not 
fight against me, but leave me to engage with the Kofar-al-Turak, my 
enemy, and sell me also the provisions which I require for myself and 
my army.” The Jews then took counsel together, and resolved to 
propitiate the king on account of the Jews who were in exile in his 
Empire. Then the king entered their land with his army, and stayed 
there fifteen days. And they showed him much honour, and also sent 
a dispatch to the Kofar-al-Turak their allies, reporting the matter to 
them. Thereupon the latter occupied the mountain passes in force 
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with a large army, composed of all those who dwelt in that desert, 
and when the king of Persia went forth to fight with them, they 
placed themselves in battle array against him. The Kofar-al-Turak 
men were victorious and slew many of the Persian army, and the 
king of Persia fled with only a few followers to his own country’. 
Now a horseman, one of the servants of the king of Persia, enticed | 


p. 88a Jew, whose name was R. Moses, to come with him, and when 


he came to the land of Persia this horseman made the Jew his slave. 
One day the archers came before the king to give a display of their 
skill; no one among them could be found to draw the bow like this 
R. Moses. Then the king inquired of him by means of an interpreter 
who knew his language, and he related all that the horseman had 
done to him. Thereupon the king at once granted him his liberty, 
had him clad in robes of silk, gave him gifts, and said to him, “If 
thou wilt embrace our religion, I will make thee a rich man and 
steward of my house,” but he answered, “ My lord, I cannot do this 
thing.” Then the king took him and placed him in the house of the 
Chief Rabbi of the ispahan community, Sar Shalom, who gave him 
his daughter to wife. This same R. Moses told me all these things. 
Thence one returns to the land of Khuzistan which is by the river 
Tigris, and one goes down the river which falls into the Indian Ocean 


P- 89 unto an island called Kish®. | It is a six days’ journey to reach 


1 The incidents here related are fully gone into by Dr. Neubauer in the 
third of his valuable articles ‘‘ Where are the ten tribes?” (J. Q. R., vol. I, 
p. 185). There can be little doubt that the Kofar-al-Turak, a people 
belonging to the Tartar stock, are identical with the so-called subjects of 
Prester John, of whom so much was heard in the Middle Ages. They 
defeated Sinjar in the year 1141; this was, however, more than fifteen 
years prior to Benjamin’s visit. To judge from the passage, p. 86, where 
the allies of the Jews are described as “infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the 
Kofar-al-Turak,” Benjamin seems to confound the Ghuzes with the Tartar 
hordes. Now the Ghuzes belonged to the Seldjuk clans who had become 
Mohammedans more than 100 years before, and, as such, Benjamin would 
never have styled them infidels. These Ghuzes waged war with Sinjar 
in 1153, when he was signally defeated, and made a prisoner in 1156. 
It is to this battle that Benjamin must have made reference, when he 
writes that it took place fifteen years ago. 

See Dr. G. Oppert’s ‘‘ Presbyter Johannes” in Sage und Geschichte, 1864. 

2 It will be noted that Benjamin uses here the terms DIX WN, DIX TN, 
evidently implying that he himself did not go to sea. 

In the Middle Ages the island of Kish or Kays was an important 
station on the trade route from India to Europe. Le Strange writes, 
p- 257, that in the course of the twelfth century it became the trade 
centre of the Persian Gulf. A great walled city was built in the island, 
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the island. The inhabitants neither sow nor reap. They possess 
only one well, and there is no stream in the whole island, but 
they drink rain water. The merchants who come from India and 
the islands encamp there with their wares. Moreover, men from 
Shinar, Yemen and Persia bring thither all sorts of silk, purple and 
flax, cotton, hemp, worked wool, wheat, barley, millet, rye, and all 
sorts of food and lentils of every description, and they trade with 
one another, whilst the men from India bring great quantities 
of spices there. The Islanders act as middlemen, and earn their 
livelihood thereby. There are about 500 Jews there. 

Thence it is ten days’ journey by sea to Katifa where there are 
about 5,000 Jews. Here the bdellium is to be found’. On the 
twenty-fourth of Nisan rain falls upon the water, upon the surface of 
which certain small marine animals float which drink in the rain and 
then shut themselves up, and sink below the surface. And about the 
middle of Tishri men descend to the bed of the sea by ropes, and 


collect these shell-fish, | then split them open and extract the pearls. p. 90 


This pearl-fishery belongs to the King of the country, but is controlled 
by a Jewish official. 

Thence it is seven days’ journey to Khulam which is the beginning 
of the country of the Sun-worshippers*, These are the sons of Cush. 


where water-tanks had been constructed, and on the neighbouring sea- 
banks was the famous sea-fishery. Ships from India and Arabia crowded 
the port. Kish was afterwards supplanted by Ormuz and Bandar-Abbas ; 
England held possession ‘of the island from 1820 to 1879, and it has 
recently been officially visited by Lord Curzon. For a description of the 
island see The Times, Jan. 18, 1904. 

1 Katifa lies on the Persian Gulf, on the west coast of Arabia, north of 
Bahrein. Bochart is of opinion that this part of Arabia is the land 
of Havilah, where, Gen. ii. 11 and 12 tells us, there is gold, bdellium, 
and the onyx stone. Jewish authorities are divided in opinion as to 
whether nn2 is a jewel, or the fragrant gum exuded by a species of balsam- 
tree. Benjamin follows Saadia Gaon, who in his Arabic translation of 
the Bible renders it 157, the very word used by our author here for pearls. 
Masudi is one of the earliest Arabic writers who gives us a description of 
the pearl-fisheries in the Persian Gulf, and it very much accords with 
Benjamin’s account. See Sprenger’s translation of Masudi’s Meadows of 
Gold, p. 344. At the present time more than 5,000 boats are engaged in 
this industry along this coast, and it yields an annual income of 
£1,000,000. See P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand miles in Persia, 1902. 

2 Khulam, now called Quilon, was a much frequented seaport in the 
early middle ages where Chinese shippers met the Arab traders. It 
afterwards declined in importance, being supplanted by Calicut, Goa, and 
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They read the stars, and they are all black in colour. They are 
honest in commerce. When merchants come to them from distant 
lands and enter the harbour, three of the King’s secretaries go down 
to them and record their names, and then bring them before the 
King, whereupon the King makes himself responsible even for their 
property which they leave in the open unprotected. There is an 
official who sits in his office, and the owner of any lost property 
has only to describe it to him when he hands it back. This custom 
prevails in all that country. From Passover to New Year, that is 
all during the Summer, no man can go out of his house because 
of the sun, for the heat in that country is intense, and from the third 
hour of the day onward everybody remains in his house till the 
evening. Then they emerge and kindle lights in all the market 
places and all the streets, and then do their work and business at 
night time. | For they have to turn night into day in consequence of 
the great heat of the sun. Pepper is found there. They plant the 
trees thereof in the fields, and each man of the city knows his own 
plantation. The trees are small, and the pepper is as white as snow. 
And when they have collected it they place it in saucepans and pour 


eventually by Bombay. It was situated at the southern end of the coast 
of Malabar. Renaudot ina translation of the travels of two Mohammedan 
traders, who wrote as far back as 851 and 915 respectively, has given us 
some account of this place; Ibn Batuta as well as Marco Polo gives 
us interesting details, Ritter, in the fifth volume of his Geography, dilates 
on the cultivation of the pepper-plant, which is of indigenous growth. 
In Benjamin’s time it was thought that white pepper was a distinct 
species, but Ritter explains that it was prepared from the black pepper, 
which, after lying from eight to ten days in running water, would admit 
of being stripped of its black outer covering. Ritter devotes a chapter to 
the fire-worship of the Guebers, who as Parsees form an important 
element at the present day in the population of the Bombay Presidency. 
Another chapter is devoted to the Jewish settlement to which Benjamin 
refers. See Die jiidischen Colonien in Indien, Dr. Gustav Oppert; also Semitic 
Studies (Berlin, 1897), pp. 396-419. 

Under the heading “ Cochin,” the Jewish Encyclopedia gives an account 
of the White and Black Jews of Malabar. By way of supplementing the ' 
Article, it may be well to refer to a MS. No. 4238 of the Merzbacher Library 
formerly at Munich, It isa document drawn up in reply to eleven questions 
addressed by Tobias Boas on the r2 Ellul 5527 (=1767) to R. Jeches Kel 
Rachbi of Malabar. From this MS. it appears that 10,000 exiled Jews 
reached Malabar a. c. 68 (i.e. about the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple) and settled at Cranganor, Dschalor, Madri and Plota. 
An extract of this MS. is given in Winter and Wiinsche’s Jiidische 
Literatur, vol. III, p. 459. Cf. article on the Beni-Israel of India by Samuel 
b. Samuel, The Jewish Literary Annual, 1905. 
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boiling water over it, so that it may become strong. They then take 
it out of the water and dry it in the sun, and it then turns black. 
Cinnamon and ginger and many other kinds of spice are found in this 
land. 

The people of this country do not bury their dead, but embalm 
them by means of various spices, after which they place them on 
chairs and cover them with fine linen. And each family has a house 
where it preserves the embalmed remains of its ancestors and relations. 
The flesh hardens on the bones, and the embalmed bodies look like 
living beings, so that every man can recognize his parents, and the 
members of his family for many years. They worship the sun, and 
they have high places everywhere outside the city at a distance of 
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about half a mile. And every morning they run forth | to greet the p. 92 


sun, for on every high place a solar disc is made of cunning workman- 
ship and as the sun rises, the disc rotates with thundering noise and 
all both men and women offer incense to the sun with censers in their 
hands. Such are their superstitious practices. And throughout the 
island, including all the towns there, live several thousand Israelites. 
The inhabitants are all black and the Jews also. The latter are good 
and benevolent. They know the law of Moses and the prophets, and 
to a small extent the Talmud and Halacha. 

Thence it is twenty-three days by sea to Ibrig' and the inhabitants 
are fire-worshippers, and are called Duchbin. Among them are about 
3,000 Jews, and these Duchbin have priests in their several temples, 
who are great wizards in all manner of witchcraft and there are none 
like them in all the earth. In front of the high place of their temple 
there is a deep trench, where they keep a great fire alight all the 
year and they call it Elahutha. And they cause their sons and 


daughters to pass through the fire and even their dead | they throw Pp. 93 


into it. Some of the greatest men of the country make a vow to die 
by cremation. In such cases the man communicates his intention to 


1 The British Museum text has Ibrig, and the Casanatense has Ibriag: 
neither can be identified. The printed editions have 2112 »x the islands 
of Candig, which Asher thinks may be taken to refer to Ceylon, having 
regard to the name of the Capital, Kandy. It was not the Capital in 
Benjamin’s time. The difficulty still remains that it does not take 
twenty-three days but barely four days to reach Ceylon from Quilon. 
Renaudot states that in the tenth century a multitude of Jews resided in 
the island, and that they took part in the municipal government as well 
as other sects, as the King granted the utmost religious liberty. See 
Pinkerton’s Travels, vol. VII, p. 217. A full description is also given of 
the ceremonial when any notability proceeds to immolate himself by 
committing himself to the flames. 

H2 





Pp. 94 
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the members of his household and his relations, and says:—‘“‘I have 
vowed to throw myself in the fire whilst I am yet alive,” then they 
answer, saying: “ Happy art thou.” And when the day of the per- 
formance of his vow arrives, they prepare for him a grand banquet, 
and if he is rich he rides on horseback, if poor he goes on foot to the 
border of the trench and throws himself into the fire. And all 
the members of his family shout to the accompaniment of timbrels 
and dancing until the body is entirely consumed. At the end of 
three days two of their high priests come to his house and to his 
children and say unto them: “Arrange the house, for this day your 
father will come to give his last directions as to what ye shall do.” 
And they bring witnesses from the city. Then Satan is made to 
appear in the likeness of the deceased, and when his wife and children 
ask him how he fares in the other world he answers: ‘‘I went to my 
companions, but they would not receive me until I had discharged 
my obligations to the members of my house and to my neighbours.” | 
Then he makes his will and divides his property among his children 
and gives directions that all his creditors should be paid and that his 
debts should be collected. Then the witnesses write out the will, and 
he goes his way and is seen no more. And by means of this trickery 
and witchcraft which these priests practise, the people are confirmed 
in their errors and assert that there is none in all the land like their 
priests. 

Thence to cross over to the land of Zin (China) is a voyage of forty 
days. Zin is in the uttermost East, and some say that there is the 
Sea of Nikpa, where the star Orion predominates and a stormy wind 
prevails’. At times the helmsman cannot govern his ship, as a fierce 
wind drives it into this Sea of Nikpa, where he cannot move her from 
her place ; and the crew have to remain where they are till their stores 


1 Benjamin’s statements as to India and China are of course very 
vague, but we must remember he was the first European who as much as 
mentions China. Having regard to the full descriptions of other countries 
of the old World by Arabic writers of the Middle Ages, and to the 
fact that the trade route then was principally by sea on the route 
indicated by Benjamin, it is surprising that we have comparatively little ’ 
information about India and China from Arabie sources. In none of 
their records is the Sea of Nikpa named, and it is not improbable that 
Benjamin coined this name himself from the root xp? which occurs in 
the Bible four times ; in the Song of Moses (I’xod. xv. 8) : Do 253 ryan wep 
‘“‘The depths were curdled in the heart of the sea” (not “congealed” as the 
Version has it), Job x. 10: ‘3wepn mya29 “‘curdled me like cheese”; and 
in Zeph. i. 12 and Zech. xiv. 6. The term ‘the curdling sea” would 
be very expressive of the tempestuous nature of the China Sea and of some 
of its straits at certain seasons of the year. 
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of food are exhausted and then they die. In this way many a ship 
has been lost, but people eventually discovered a device by which to 
escape from this evil place. The crew provide themselves with hides 
of oxen. | And when this evil wind blows which drives them into the 
Sea of Nikpa they wrap themselves up in the skins, which they make 
waterproof, and, armed with knives, plunge into the sea. A great bird 
called the Griffin spies them out, and in the belief that the sailor is 
an animal, the Griffin seizes hold of him, brings him to dry land, and 
puts him down on a mountain or in a hollow in order to devour him. 
The man then quickly thrusts at him with a knife and slays the bird. 
Then he issues forth from the skin and walks till he comes to an 
inhabited place. And in this manner many a man escapes'. 


M. N. ADLER. 


1 Marco Polo has much to say about the bird “‘gryphon” when speaking 
of the sea-currents which drive ships from Malabar to Madagascar. He 
says, vol. II, book III, chap. 33: ‘‘It is for all the world like an eagle, 
but one indeed of enormous size. It is so strong that it will seize an 
elephant in its talons and carry him high into the air and drop him so 
that he is smashed to pieces; having so killed him, the gryphon swoops 
down on him and eats him at leisure. The people of those isles call the 
bird ‘Rukh.’” Yule has an interesting note (vol. II, p. 348) showing 
how old and widespread the fable of the Rukh was, and is of opinion 
that the reason that the legend was localized in the direction of Madagascar 
was perhaps that some remains of the great fossil Aepyornis and its 
colossal eggs were found in that island. Professor Sayce states that the 
Rukh figures much—not only in Chinese folk-lore—but also in the old 
Babylonian literature. The bird is of course familiar to readers of 
The Arabian Nights. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENIZAH STUDIES. 


Gronic RESPONSA 


(continued). 


V. 


FRAGMENT? Am., paper, size 18 x 13 cm., consists of a 
quire of two leaves, of which the middle pages are missing. 
It is written with a square hand, but with a strong turn 
to cursive, and belongs to about the twelfth century. 
It represents the remainder of a collection of Geonic 
Responsa containing five Responsa by the Gaon Hai. 

The fragment has suffered very much from water and 
dampness, which have obliterated nearly the entire first 
page. The names A717 72 HyLr, jRIDp 13 TWD, Aw 2 wary 
occur twice on the first page, in a document the nature 
of which I am unable to make out on account of the bad 
state of the fragment. On the last four lines of the page 
the following words are legible: (line 14) DNB word 5$¢ pra 
prow; (line 15) 77D s3In ‘ann 13 “or; (line 16) 31 ov 
nx poppy yw; and on the last line Sina nyud. These few 
words enable us to identify the Responsum with that 
quoted by R. Isaac Gajet in his Anow “yw, IT, 59 a, in the 
name of Hai, in regard to the recital of the funeral prayer 
xan ‘Ssnn, and there can, therefore, be no doubt that by 7183 
in our fragment Hai is meant. 

Responsum No. 2, on the question if locusts belong to 
the class of prohibited food, has been published before by 


1 This fragment belongs to David W. Amram, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
who kindly placed it at my disposal, for which I herewith express my 
thanks, 
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Harkavy in the Hebrew periodical, Ha-Peles, II, 471, and 
by Schechter in his Saadyana, fragment 34, page 62. Our 
fragment offers better readings than theirs. Harkavy also 
published in Ha-Peles, ibid., the third Responsum, of which 
our fragment has preserved only the beginning. 

Responsum No. 4, of which the commencement is missing, 
gives a short explanation of the passages in the Talmud 
Sanhedrin, 54 b, and Niddah, 44-45. The literal quotations 
from the Talmud in this Responsum are very interesting 
for the history of the text of the Talmud. 

Responsum No. 5 deals with the question whether the 
nynpw nado mot on the Musaf of the New Year are to be 
said by the whole Congregation or only by the jin. A part 
of this Responsum is quoted by Ibn Gajet in his Anow “yw, 
I, 28, where Hai Gaon is given as its author. Hai’s answer 
is that the additions to the 71 5w yo should be recited 
only by the jin, and he adds, maa 72 Awys xd odin, “that 
they never were recited by the congregation in the syna- 
gogues of the Academies.” On the later custom, compare 
Jacob ben Asher, Tur Orah Hayyim, 591, and the authors 
quoted by him. 


1 Comp. also the Hebrew periodical, Ha-Goren, II, 88. 
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(Leaf 1, verso.) 
nndxemn 
26am pnann yor pox Tabdpn yo ovuna pnt Nn 
AX DN AA A pnt cy wom oan S590 
xd PIT IY pMwH) NOD ON aan NesIOA 
wp ow nyo os tiny ant $$an 8d Sox mn 
now oan Ox Sf syd 39 90 12295 prowEt ND 5 
anda ow “dy oem poy xdy pani inow on pK 
wo 1S prow xd PN TON NT NT NIM) ATID ON 
spd) gna wep uma now nna wd Sows 
$3 pea myo 35 403 ad wow xd some m9 
indox poyd paw oss sey NON DYN OMNI 10 
pan ‘dy “nvot xndyt samy jot payd pa 
PIONT JOD OND pI He Ia pad ww 
mpd wend saayo mond wx puox pnp 
Sew 3 
nde 15 
synd say np Sy pops ney oye oy 
mrnad pop ond ox ws Nd ow pt bya pa 
NIDYI MI WT YI PTT ND S21 Samy 
sy 1 MPD pre sow pr oay Rds ot 
12 dyn wow wpb xd owe pt Syn ena 1a dyad 20 


1 Not mobo, but abo is the correct reading. It is a diminutive after 
the form qutail, and is to be translated by “small basket.” 

2 Abodah Zarah, 39b. 3 Shabbat, 90 b. * i.e. N07. 

5 Harkavy, j272N1 wD, which gives no sense. ® Baba Batra, 40 a. 
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(Leaf 2, recto.) 


nD ADM ADWSY PRY Dw NoOyD "NO TOD voy NIT PN INN 
22V22 TIWN AY PI INN DM DW yen NY oy awn 
xd) mow awa mds andy xm som ow “bp 2 NAY oy 
som nesan ners Sy xd anna pay ted awa mx 

ba jm2 ws) ANI inn Sy Naw “a DM OW yen pI MM 5 
yr Soir dys pnnn ssw xood m2 xo Ssiew sy 
oxy Sy mbpox namn a3 Syp arnan nx Soe 2S2x0 
sim Sy Sn anna nies nesyn Sop nme by x3 
mets ‘sata ina mex ssw os Semen tw 

32v9n Nt. pom “8 OM ow 4 nao mea nd wr n3aw2 10 

mesa “pnd “8 Dw Dw 9.n3 F pn AWN ’S OM Ow “3 jap 

Nooo wx nes ow mdy pa*m axop or my x2 oN 

ona °S5yx jnad new dys pnnn aswp xowd adya nx 

’e by ea px mman jo abe phiopn mo ‘x mbox xo oN) 

ane sem ayy Sy pn anna neon nysyn Son 

sein 4 snes nom Sy sant and xna ana xnsdm 

by nam sn om pow yen ja non Sy xan a am 

Mx meIon AYNM AID xdy ps As ps Anan 

moa xdy pa m2 ya AyAIA 


~ 


5 


vv 
ayn nawd dy poow wo wo Seow 20 


1 Mishnah Niddah, V, 5; Gemara, ibid., 45a. 

* This is also the reading in the first edition of the Mishnah (Naples, 
1492), and in the edition of Lowe, but the later editions of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud, including the ed. princeps of Niddah (Soncino, 1487), 
have pn Y2N2. 

3 Here again our MS. agrees with ed. princeps of the Mishnah, and with 
the edition of Lowe, all other editions reading cnn. 
* Sanhedrin, 54, below. 5 Niddah, 44b. 
* Editions, including the ed. princeps of the Mishknah, read b2xn. 
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(Leaf 2, verso.) 


Soanny navy mow sans toy sin bps mosd ’xr ’x 55 


SSomw sy inain oy ayy xd paw 5$enn ox S$ano ams wnda 


mown wresdy Apa px) INy33 ON) NDIA NII OX yen 
wd ox som po wa yon ye nde 555 yaw 
syayny yora ads mea po ayy xd pdyn 
sada yay xdx nda S$ann enn pe ay sana podano 
sayway ada yaw xds ends S$ann ws nay mde on 
nan sy pra wey’ Joy yen “ow omvad ary my 
ayn nay mew ows tpn and xa pan pox pam 
rsvp nay mby dw p32 p39 ayn tm pn b> 45 
pyapoy nay dy 2am p wy aanai jn O27 AN 
oy yen Senn “xy tn 55 aD ap sant S$pnnd 
mans msdn dw per yaw Soanp ‘x ’x b> sap “dna 
[pyownr) ost nN wes pow tay mde aby maw 
pay (2) angen p20 2%S3 pans madm Np’) yan 
any ndnno ay myd 195 ne mow rn 
12 PINS Toy xm mos ndnn wn masa 
Syn xb no oer adnan mo yn ndana amy any 
pny xox yar dex | xny ws Api apy 55 1m 
ao pn 55 xy 433 pen Biwi nay moe nn 


1 Rosh ha-Shanah, IV, 9; Gemara, ibid., 33b. 
2 Rosh ha-Shanah, 34 b. 
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VI. 

Fragment! T-S., Loan 97, paper, size 18-5 x 14-5 em., 
consists of two leaves, written in a very ancient square hand 
of about the tenth century. It is the remainder of a 
Geonic Responsum, dealing with the nw7p. Its author is 
a Palestinian scholar, the pupil, or at least a younger con- 
temporary, of Judai Gaon, the head of the Academy of Sura, 
about 760. The writer of this Responsum describes Judai 
“as one who has not had his like from early times until 
this day, being great in the knowledge of the Bible, the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, the Midrash, the Tosafot *, the Hag- 
gadah, and practical law” (Leaf 2, recto, lines 26-28), The 
description of Judai, which fills more than a page, is highly 
characteristic of the time and the country of the writer. 
The highest praise he has for the great Gaon is “that he 
never decided a legal question without having the authority 
of the Talmud, and that of his teacher, for his decision.” 

With regard to the supremacy of the Babylonians, even 
in the Holy Land, notice the interesting information given 
in this fragment, that it was on account of the Babylonians 
who lived in Palestine that the liturgy was changed, and 
the “ Kedushah” was introduced into the daily prayers, 
although in the original custom of the country, the Kedushah 
was to be found only in the n-nw of the Sabbath. 

That the Kedushah was recited on week-days we knew 
before (comp. Tosafot to Sanhedrin, 37b, s. v.42 ; Midrash 
bi in R. £. J, XIV, 110; Museket Soferim, XX, 7; 
Jellinek, Bet-Hamidrash, V, 162, and Or Zaru‘a, II, f. gc), 
but now we know that even on 0’ nay the Kedushah 
was recited only with the nny nban, and not with 9pv. 
This explains the introductory formula "n2 in the D1 ‘5p, 
according to all’ the rituals except 123W8 173 and Maimonides. 

1 I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. S. Schechter, who 
placed fragments VI and VIII at my disposal. 

2 mecin is here not the “Tosefta,” but is identical with apocryphal 
Midrashim, and therefore is mentioned after Midrash. 


* I have compared the following rituals, all of them in the possession 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America: (1) "on; (2) 12D; 
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The old introduction was undoubtedly wsp3, as in Ashkenaz 
and Romania, or J¥"7p3, as in the Sephardic ritual, and “n3 
was originally used in Babylonia only on account of the 
influence of the Merkabah literature, and there nothing 
but 1n2 was used, as can be seen from the Seder Rab 
Amram Gaon, and the Italian ritual, which is modelled 
after that of the Babylonians. AIl the other countries kept 
their old wtp) or Jwp2, but when they yielded to the 
influence of the Babylonian schools and introduced the 
DID nevwp, they took over the formula 1n> with it. In 
connexion with this I will state that the old editions of 
the Italian "n> know only 53 for all the mw, Jeysp2 in 
the later editions being due to the influence of the Sephardic 
Kabbalists, who offered explanations why “n> should be 
recited only in DID. The oldest Italian -1mM2 known to 
me in which 7p) occurs is ed. Venice', 1626, Bragadini. 
But perhaps the Mahzor edited by 731» 1an on73N is older 
than the one mentioned; and in this edition we have 
the marginal note on the bn nevip: xow noxa oy om wm 
Twp wpa oso 92 ad ysay paows xdx ans 4. 

Another interesting point in our fragment is the tradition 
according to which the insertion of yow in the mvp had its 
origin in a religious persecution of the Jews. This tradition 
is found also in the Responsum of Sar Shalom Gaon ® (Seder 
R. Amram, page 11, Pardes, ed. Constantinople, 56 b), but 
our fragment adds some details not known before. It agrees 
with the other sources that it was a Christian persecution, 
but adds that the persecution ceased when the Christians 
were defeated by the Mohammedans. 
(3) 3017 5 (4) pI; (5) PIIEW; (6) vod; (7) NSW (MS.); (8) o”’ex aN 
(MS.); (9) owor 1 110; and (10) ws WM, the oldest ritual known, a copy 
of which is in the possession of Dr. Schechter, With the exception of 
the nec, I have used the first editions of the rituals mentioned. The 
third edition of neo '» (Adelkind, Venice, 1544) has Jw 72 in the mbzn 
wnd3 and 13 for the Hazan! The second edition, and that of 1543, printed 
inVenice by Elijah Levita, has 12 only. Saadia in his Siddur has jw773 only. 

1 The existence of this edition is doubted by Steinschneider (Cat. 2538), 
but the Jewish Theol. Sem. of America possesses a copy of the first part. 

? He was active as an editor from 1595-1643. The copy of this Mahzor 
used by the writer lacks the title-page, The bibliographers know of no 


Mahzor edition by this Abraham Haber Tob. : 
3 Comp. also Abudarham, p. 64 b, ed. Amsterdam, 
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(Leaf 1, recto.) 
ox any 4m Spy 843, poy aAdynn ova AOD ASN MIN. p73 
Sip5n nd yma own noon aby mona nd ayew asinnen 
moo nw Sy nday yey A. Ts Ane way “yyy 
Sp ‘om 1S gona ynoyn9 Ad Zoysy Non 5’ o’n ow YD ADD 
ONY m2) AOD Nn by ‘an “yaun Sy nme nie PON Hy 
MVAYA TNX pny? 32 yom 39 S#SA ww sy MmN nN sypind 
SOA JIID NIN IN PAID AX NI AND In wow MI3 
499% dx ood sspp woyya snz201 oe m3 3/73 MNpd 
mona xd tama pe 25$m ma nat Sy msayey qosya and anen 
osm 55a ma sat by sayy sep an ayn own niin xb 
AapAy seb aNer Ayos yap» ana Jaw d$n maa asda wapy 
‘on ian by spornn doe Smnywn nina ex yaaD oY pIpID 
nena 525 Sis en AMD ayn Aap pins DN nm IN 
mx ex asindy inaw Sy spin pn ove napa 
xem xdowee vind aa aa Sem nd aay ove paid xen pay nn 
aynsy mda atyna 553 ey ans ow my npr xdy pp 
S83 7 aapSy naw xiny yen ar propa xd op Ker Nd oN 
qnad ox edna arse vss 52 Asad x “a Ast wy 
spon sword (2) 982 Tob NI NAN me poId NONI AMIN 
Sis qyapy sy na ypdma o’n nos Sepa do aNd wripn 
$5395 mOwD NID NON II AD ION SER ow Jow ADdz 
pawer apis ams Too erpa Sen ons SSany abs awn 
bon S$am) oepsn ord awn ee pay DD AwyD pin 
wpa tbo sex Ap an ondy wn oxo wenn don enpa 
xnadm payer qbon wipn qoon sox aan pawen TS 
nyo anay S45 pnw ADI2) ADI b> yD) ?xaIT mn 
xdse monary asia $5 95 yn nada wyape sy na ipdma o’n ans 
yw Sposa a cox yo edna amE ey ANY 
yar id5any eda pow nap isa? ade Sate pas 933 Sy pw 
1 Berakot, 34a, below. Our text reads 7x73 instead of oNM32. Comp. 
also Rabbinowicz, Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 
2 Sukkah, 37 b; Mishnah and Gemara. 3 Berakot, 11a, below. 
* Read 73 pro nei rm). The line under 72 px is to indicate that the 
writer left out some words. 
5 Baba Kama, 504. ® Comp. Sanhedrin, 88 b. 
7 A similar passage is found in the MS. of the Midrash ha-Gadol, Deut. 


x. 17, and probably it was in the original text of Megiliuh, 18 a. 
* Read wrpn 0 ‘xd ww ‘pn ‘om 71) ON. % Berakot, 12b. 
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(Leaf 1, verso.) 

nivoyp swords anid naws neanw p2s°d nix pny 
DIDI yow) WTP) Toyo Nawa nesanws oDIN 1M 
niody aapa adsw ywoyr 023 15$m oat ow iy am 
mana props oinvom ovSyows ear ania Sovay oe 
ywipys a7 aat Rds sid sow SSanndy yow neap xapdr 
nesapy adem) pa snm sox mops asin 545 ppns 
pao Sih pps sat at 55) Asia asia 55; 1a pow 
maps advan ww abana ‘y neap and moxw wep wn 
‘m293) npn. naw n73 Nx mowR wha nay ww yor 
"933 DY IN P02 IY IID ANN DN) IP'ND 3 DY 10 
amind mnzy ond Smany aya omy JD 3 
nd73 7730) Www I'D Mawes wowa naw worn 729 
sw oane aatow naw spond 545A pn xdy Ap Ns yaw 
moan ndersy pow meap aoipn b> Sis aw qow onye 
sod mms ony 4 ny “3 ey dy md ow deanr Una 
soit 55 ey an 8 ear ieee pad ind wewpr p’y mds md aos 
mS ovo mb wx tT NT DIED) OND OMI yow yow 
mwpa wmv pea ord wor id iw $21 2mbmn amy 
xa ox SISA Rw nvyyona ext tn maa py xd 
Des3 nya pix ADI ADI 5D py ADA AD53 b> s1D3 sod 
moan Sse ow n5033 AO) XBT NI732 ANID ONS 
san ge Asna pyo wwds mM NII ADII|AY Own nsN33 
sony yw bay naps) mawxn wows joy bo. anim or 
spp apy ()5>) manny woya maven wows vans Swed 
mena naw abxws naw soyd tas nawa vbw syne 25 

moan i nyyyona mena mepaa ac maw2 min 

MOMS Pps oinndy mp NS A373) AD43 bs W233 xy M313 

myos xdw oinndy mana ans pyos xdy and Sax nas 

s05 nooo otNn 105) NI NDN “DID NAY ADI. AMS 


on 


- 


5 


nN 


° 


1 Berakot, 33b. Our texts read row nx NPT. 
2 Sukkah, 53 b, to which our fragment gives an entirely new explanation. 
3 Abodah Zarah, 8a; comp. also p”>1w, ed. Buhler, p. 268, 
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(Leaf 2, recto.) 
Sox aypar nepay rat a7 xd sind Si paw on sw dp 
mMavny mya wat ins pyos xdw sata atynnd x2 ox 
fimy}8 pars sata 37 we adywa maven nawa vdxw syn pon nx 
poy 5> wap ime De IM AN ¢tnwD ow !d DW dN) 
wpe xdiimy xdoson pre pod emp pa yow pone ot 


many xds yor mop apd Sian pn aby wen Sih pnw 


yon 
NWN PID yow ww AMX ox sdnA jo) mewn jo Ida MII 


SOX TNA ID ION NA NONI prow yo np apy ix sw 
xtyan am sabe pow nap avn ir ome See /em pow 2 barn 
sox xp 939 25a mons amar tne 58 8 by pow pan on syn 
MIANI DYE OMY Ar pow 5d ‘ny SND yD ADdA NIN 
DDN wR To) ‘oyna Abyo wads inyt oD Nin 

1 yen ads mdyp wads inyt n> sinw ov 593 poy 

DY DAD SAN) OID pT M2 MPD Aya’ prwya nd 

xan obyn yn ny mina ppoww wee exe Sadyo wads inyst 

pM AaPA NII Ndy rwosyd Aw pnd 2d sow adda ova 

nam Nv jw 7 yim) vi wa NapIA b> and Jaw wd de 
mony ndvens xd poord esp jo yow pone pay en toy 
oo px navn ni 55) vnnar paps bax sada naw Sy 

wo onaya xox you wap Sane pasa pow pe way ty 
msn S539 ode pin sada meinwa sada paw ona 
onsy asaspw sy npidsmny many owyw preedaa aa ww 
Sane paxay mvp mop sews bax ow $53 awistp anid 
pa) nawa xox ep ovo pe peda ona py 

xox ona pip ims yn ps ssa oman sada ow 

pw mos jo nips ain aby ontimy an ap 2 ppymia 
vidos tHodnay mawear eipos Sy maw vwsy sy 

xy sas sow avn dy awynd asdaay nisms mipoinay 


1 The words nw pee pip are a dittography from the preceding line. 
2 Berakot, 13b. The reading of the MS. agrees with MS. Munich ; comp. 
Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 3 Berakot, ibid. 
* If the reading oy is correct, then it stands for W’ap7 Fo yn10 by ‘D1. 
5 -Berakot, 19 a. er ee 
’ 4aARARY OF 
[Ny UNION 
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(Leaf 2, verso.) 

Moy3) Mona AAAMAD AWIIpA Sita AAD 199 ‘DD yow 

ppyd yoxy nx box arm p5oa moyen 533 prpiy am 

Asxroinios mom xdy niyeds atnd nessa ne anpp am 

IM ON OSM DY Nn... OY Iam waTd NINA On 

sds tipdn a dy nedna ybia pa adda pain bay sat pnp 39 

atin pray owpdy aaa nd sat andy adda ova 12 mand 

wax mop b> St wena a9 a ind spew poray myo ‘prtpn 

prot pay ards Aan Pot ps Apa xd px myer ons 

WNT ADIN PAOD PI ANAT WI PT psy ANT pws 

soid yoann wwpar dan Sn wdy yyapna xwaa PIT NPN 

s7aex mai tindna yo pnd sow iniw pnd sos xin povan jnd 

AWWA ANOMD wT napyw mY fond 37 Bx yD 73 ADP 

xoyo avannd ‘oy xan md Be NwI2 PIT NT NII IN) 
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1 The Aramaic form, instead of the Hebrew 101. 

* Hullin, 48a. The reading of our MS., compared with the editions and MSS. of the 
Talmud, shows many variants. Note especially the reading ACY xax, and not * 35 as the 
editions have it. Rabbina could never have spoken to R. Joseph, and therefore FADY Nae is 
the correct reading. 3 Hullin, 97 b. 

* Hullin, 49b, below. Our texts have y3122, and not yayp yn>. 5 Read 19 pay ap. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Eleventh Article.) 
XXVII. 
Sa‘ADYAH’s “REFUTATION OF THE UNFAIR AGGRESSOR.” 


Two leaves, 20x 14cm. 

The fragment published in this instalment is directed in 
general against “the dissenters from the Rabbanites,” and 
in particular against a person not mentioned by name, but 
alluded to under the designation boxnnnds xin “This 
unfair aggressor.” As Sa‘adyah is known to be the author 
of a polemical treatise entitled Soxnnods ‘Sy ind axns! 
(Refutation of the Unfair Aggressor), the suggestion is 
near enough to take the fragment as part of this pamphlet. 
Its strong anti-Qaraite tendency leaves, indeed, little room 
for assigning the treatise to another author, and its method 
of arranging rules and arguments in numbered classes is 
entirely in keeping with Sa‘adyah’s habits. 

But there is also linguistic evidence in favour of Sa‘adyah’s 
authorship. The quotation of the verse Prov. xii. 13 is 
introduced by the phrase 1D pm, “fateful neck rope ?,” and 


1 See Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur der Juden, p. 51. Poznanski, 
J.Q.R., X, p. 254, spells SSmnnx according to the spelling given by Nissim 
b. Jacob. This, however, is not correct, as ‘4nn (v) means ‘‘he took 
upon himself a burden,” whilst vr has the meaning here required. In 
the fragment the word is spelt Soxnmox.—The word (?) ov7, which both 
Steinschneider and Poznanhski reproduce from their sources, is quite 
meaningless, and as it does not occur in the fragment it should be 
omitted altogether. Cf. also the Hebrew version jy1o7 >y TaIeN. 

2 Dozy, Supplément, s.v., quotes Sa‘adyéh on Ps, lxiv. 4. 
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the same phrase is employed in Sa‘adyah’s Arabic versions 
not only of the verse in question, but also of Ps. lxiv. 4. 

Another and more intricate question, however, is the 
relation of this pamphlet to the same author’s Refutation 
of Ibn Saqweih, a fragment of which has been published 
as No. IX of this series of Genizah texts'. The identity 
of the two treatises is denied by Dr. Poznaski*, but the 
passages quoted by him from Nissim b. Jacob and Judah b. 
Barzillai offer no clue to the solution of the problem. In 
vol. XIII of this Journal (p. 663 sq.) Dr. Harkavy published 
a fragment of the pamphlet against Ibn Saqweih. In 
this fragment the author quotes the verse Prov. xxv. 8. 
The same verse is again commented upon in the fragment 
to follow here, and it is not probable that such a repetition 
would occur in one and the same treatise. 

On the other hand there is a striking resemblance between 
the three fragments * of the rejoinder against Ibn Saqweih 
on one side, and this new one on the other, as regards the 
person criticized. Whilst in the former he is alluded to by 
the terms “this newcomer,” “this person,” “this man,” “that 
foolish man,” he is styled in the latter “that unfair aggressor.” 
There is a certain climax in the last-named epithet, which 
I am inclined to refer to the same person, though it may not 
occur in the same treatise. In other words, it seems to me 
that the 5oxnnnbds by nbs axns is a second rejoinder by 
Sa‘adyah to the same Ibn Saqweih. 

Our fragment appears to belong to the earlier part of the 
treatise, immediately following the preface. The author 
puts up seven rules which he who desires to criticize 
an opponent's views must follow to be successful. The 
adjoining allusion to the ten propositions held by the other 
party probably refers to the ten topics spoken of in both of 
Harkavy’s fragments (see pp. 656 and 663). The author, 
then, states the reason which induced him to write his 
pamphlet, viz. that the Qaraite opponent had selected 


' See J... R., XVI, p. 100 sqq. 2 Ibid. 
5 Viz. both of Harkavy’s fragment and the one alluded to above. 
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‘passages from the Rabbinical writings which are apparently 
at variance with the written law. Another parallel between 
the two pamphlets is the division of the ten topics into 
groups of four and six (Harkavy, p. 663). 

The main point of discussion appears to be the Rabbinic 
interpretation that the celebration of Passover mentioned in 
Numbers ch. ix took place on a Sunday, whilst the Qaraite 
opponent maintained that it was a Friday. The discussion 
thus turns on the question of 172, or the rule that the first 
day of Passover cannot fall on Monday, Wednesday, or 
Friday. A further Qaraite assertion that the arranging of 
the shewbread took place on Friday forms the object of 
refutation, but the fragment breaks off in the middle. 


T-S. 8 Ka. 10°. 
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3 ony5~> with the second 5 above the line, * cn indistinct. 
5 p doubtful. 
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1 4 very indistinct in consequence of correction. 

2 » above the line, 5 Read tr}. * The last letters illegible. 
5 (?)12~ to be deleted. 6 35 to be deleted. 

7 5 effaced and only faintly visible. 
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AMM My’ navn [oOv9] naw ows nd po naode ov xdx 
sonyxs napdx ond fynibe ovde jo az ey naw ova abp 
1 Féprrmds pro sya xd om pao ono sayy anaw be ain by 
Ayosdy ov ny xd opm ond 2 yxd prpsodse in abtp ie nde 

«oD SND Sx 


TRANSLATION. 


[Firstly :] ...... lest he rashly make them responsible for what 
they (the Rabbanites) have not said. 

Secondly: He should distinguish between private and general opinion 
lest he make the community responsible for the opinion of a single 
individual. 

Thirdly: He should know which of their teachings occurs frequently 
and which only casually, otherwise he might assert against them that 
a casual opinion of theirs is perpetual. 

Fourthly: He should know which of their statements is potential 
and which is actual, lest he urge against them what they state tc be 
actual... .# 

Fifthly: He should be cautious in urging against them that a sub- 
division is not like the main theory, unless he comprehends the latter 
as he does the former. 

Siathly: He should be cautious in urging against them that they 
contradict [the law] to such an extent that every [other] possibility 
disappears from the assertion proved [by them], and their theory, 
consequently, becomes an impossibility. 

Seventhly: He should carefully avoid opposing them in the same 
way as he opposes them when attacking them with an argument the 
like of which is embodied in his own views. 

When he has thus made sure that his refutation of the followers of 
the ten prepositions does not fall short [of the rules enumerated above], 
his refutation will be valid, and he will be safe from being put to 
shame when meeting his opponents, according to Job xxxiii.3. If 
he has, however, neglected one of these ten propositions, or it is feared 
that he neglected two or five, or all of them, in spite of his en- 
deavours to overwhelm his opponent, he may anticipate that the latter 
will show him that he does not grasp his word or any meaning of it, 
or that he makes him responsible for the opinion of some individual, 





peerindesan ds 















1 So vocalized with x above the line. 
* The end of this passage is not quite clear, as instead of ma%y2" 1:9 
we should expect something else. 
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or for any other of the few propositions. He is, then, put to shamie 
as much as he thought to shame his opponent, and is abashed in the 
same degree as he desired to abash the other. He will then wish 
he had not undertaken to refute him, since his attack did not profit 
him. This is illustrated by Prov. xxv. 81. 

Now if the object of his attempted refutation is of religious 
character, the shame and disgrace will be enhanced by the wrath 
and punishment of God, as is written in Eccles, v. 1. Happy he 
who is careful not to speak but what is right, but woe to him whose 
speech is a neck rope? for him, because it is a fateful neck rope as 
intimated in the verse Prov, xii. 13. 

What induced me to write these prefatory remarks was that I saw 
that one of the opponents of the Rabbanites had glanced into the 
literature of the latter, viz. the Mishnah, the Talmud, and the Tosifta, 
and had collected a few passages which he imagined contradicted 
Scripture *. When I, however, examined them all, I did not find one 
which refutes them, because the reason which . . .* this UNFAIR 
AgGGREssor of the Rabbanites is his ignorance of the ten propositions 
mentioned above. In one case he foists on them an opinion which is 
not theirs, in another he makes the whole [Rabbanite] community 
responsible for the opinion of an individual; in other cases he 
represents matters spoken of casually as being the rule, and finally 
he considers sayings spoken potentially as actual. I am about to 
explain the general principle of these four cases ® in the introduction 
of this treatise. The details, however, will be discussed in their place 
without bringing them in here on account of their length. But 
I will briefly refer to his ignorance of the six remaining points which 
shall form the conclusion of this treatise. 1am aware that they (the 
Qaraites) at one time represent Rabbanites as followers of tradition, 
and at another as [independent] arguers. He says in several places: 
“The people abandoned their principle,” or ‘‘the people abandoned 
their traditional interpretation.” In other places, again, he says: 
* They entertain doubts with regard to this and that verse.” Now if 
people follow tradition, it is absurd for him to assert that they argue 
independently, and if they do the latter he cannot call them followers 


? Compare the words 2) and “3° in the fragment with qw13x in the 
author’s Arabic version of the verse in question. 

2 See Introduction. 

* This is evidently the meaning of the passage, although the wording of 
the original is not quite clear. They mean perhaps: He has established 
in Scripture a refutation of them. ! 

* The last two letters of this word are blurred. 
5 See Introduction. 
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of tradition. To my mind he also imagines that the Rabbanites 
contradict the written word as well as themselves when they assert 
that the Passover of the second year (Num. ix) fell on a Sunday, 
whilst he asserts that it was a Friday. He finds the proof of this 
in the circumstance that Moses commanded the setting in order of 
the shewbread on the table on the first day of the first month (Exod. 
xl. 1, 14, 23). The shewbread was only set in order on the Sabbath 
according to Lev. xxiv. 8. In his (the opponent’s) opinion the words 
“on the Sabbath” mean from Friday to Sabbath. He bases this 
opinion on the ambiguity of the expression, and asserts that they 
(the Rabbanites) contradicted [the Law]. It is he who is ignorant of 
the ways of contradiction, and, therefore, does not see that his 
Opinion deserves to be contradicted, because the setting in order 
of the shewbread would not take place on a Friday on account of 
Lev. [xxiv. 8]...... 


XXVIII. 


Sa‘aDYAH’s TREATISE ON Usury. 


One leaf, 19-5 x 17 cm. 

The following fragment, unfortunately yery short and 
much mutilated, contains the beginning of a hitherto 
unknown treatise ascribed in the heading to Sa‘adyah. 
The title On Usury is not mentioned in any available 
list of Sa‘adyah’s writings. This circumstance is, of course, 
no argument against its authenticity, neither does the fact 
that the fragment is not part of an independent pamphlet, 
but of a volume which also contains copies of another 
treatise, militate against its genuineness. Sa‘adyah’s 
authorship is supported by the introduction, which, in 
his usual manner, indulges in classification.. He begins by 
dividing his subject into fourteen classes, which he arranges 
in four groups. Of the last named only three are legible, 
viz. profit, increase, and decrease. The author then gives 
definitions of various classes of commercial transactions, 
such as advancing money on grain or fruit before they 
are ripe; care in avoiding fraud; agreement to deliver 
manufactured goods (e.g. a garment) for a fixed price. If 
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@ person borrows utensils or grain, and these goods increase 
or decrease in value (while in his possession) he must pay 
the creditor either according to the original price, or in 
kind of the same value. The fragment breaks off at the 
beginning of a discussion of another group of four. 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


II. Savn. 


TIME and tradition have not dealt kindly with the memory of the 
first king of Israel. Textual confusion has given him a paltry two 
years’ reign (1 Sam. xiii. 1), and editorial theory has made him rejected 
but a short while after his accession (xiii. 8-14). Throughout, the 
priestly or prophetic party are against him, and one is almost in- 
clined to feel that tradition is having its revenge upon Saul for the 
wickedness of the people in desiring a king. The greater part of 
the life-history of Saul is bound up either with Samuel or with David. 
He is overshadowed, in the one case, by the seer and prophet who 
ranks with Moses and Elijah; in the other, by the youth who is one 
day to reign over his kingdom. So, Saul is not represented in a favour- 
able light: he is petulant, mad with insane jealousy, treacherous and 
ungrateful, and plays a sorry part by the side of the austere Samuel 
or the gracious David. In the few chapters where Saul is not made 
subservient to these two we gain, I think, a more pleasing picture 
of the king. That he was at heart a devout worshipper of Yahweh 
appears, for example, in 1 Sam. xiv. 35, where he builds his first altar 
to Yahweh. That he was brave and courageous—even in death—is 
familiar to every one, and the hold he had upon the people's heart 
comes out clearly in the well-known quotation from the Book of 
Jashar (2 Sam. i). This essentially secular passage testifies to the 
feeling of gratitude which the people had for the hero who delivered 
them from the Philistines and enriched them with the booty of war; 
Saul and his son Jonathan are a heroic pair, who were not to be 
divided even in death—a very different picture from what some 
of the preceding chapters would have led one to expect, and pleasing 
in its obvious simplicity. In point of fact, the really genuine old 
narratives relating to the history of Saul and his kingdom are 
lamentably few, and such as they are—e. g. his wars (xiv. 47 sq.)— have 
to be carefully examined. 

For the earlier part of his life critics are now tolerably agreed that 
the only historical passages are to be found in 1 Sam. ix-x. 16, xi, xiii 
(omitting vers. 7b-15 a) and xiv. That even the older portions are 
not free from serious difficulties is recognized, and helpful solutions 
have been proposed. In xiii it is evident that two situations are 
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represented. In one (a) the Philistines have invaded Israel, and 
are encamped in Michmash ; the Israelites are put to flight, and take 
refuge across the Jordan in rocks and holes. Saul alone with a small 
band remains in Gilgal (xiii. 5-7). In the other (b) Saul is operating 
with a still smaller body of six hundred men at Gibeah (cp. xiii. 15 b-16), 
clearly an excessively small number of men to put the Philistines 
to flight. H. P. Smith (Sam., p.94), who has not failed to recognize 
this absence of homogeneity in xiii, accordingly proposes to treat 
the whole of vers. 4-15a@ as an excerpt from a different source. 
But it is preferable to consider the situation in connexion with xiv, 
where it appears probable that the same twofold representation can 
be traced. For, as a careful comparison of the two chapters shows, 
the great Philistine invasion and the consequent flight of the people’ 
presents a state of affairs which agrees very well with the notice of 
the marauding bands in xiii. 17sq., and implies that the enemy had 
practically taken possession of the country. The obscure account 
of the lack of arms in Israel (xiii. 19-22) is not altogether strange 
in such a context, and the general effect goes to suggest that it is 
most unlikely that Jonathan's exploit (xiv. 1 sqq.) is associated with 
it in any way. In the latter, the rival camps are at Michmash and 
Geba, and Saul is at Gibeah surrounded by his six hundred men 
and the representatives of the priests (ver. 3, cp. xiii.15). Jonathan, 
accompanied by his armour-bearer, proposes to make an attack upon 
the Philistine garrison, and intends to take the first words of the 
watchmen as an omen. “If they say, ‘Come up,’ we will go up, 
for Yahweh hath delivered them into our hand.” The Philistine’s 
challenge is the required sign, and the two Hebrews throw the 
garrison into confusion (xiv. 1-13). Only ver. 11) reads strangely 
in its present connexion ; the Philistines, before replying, cry to one 
another: ‘ Behold, the Hebrews are come forth from the holes where 
they hid themselves.” This can only be a reference to xiii. 6, which 
belongs to (a); and it does not seem rash to look for further traces 
of this situation in the chapter. These are perhaps to be found in 
vers. 21 sq., the return of the fugitives, and in the general impression 
given by the narrative”. 

If the account of Jonathan’s exploit (xiv. 1-11 a, 12,13...) reflects 
a situation corresponding to (6b), the rest of the narrative allows one 
to gain some idea of the sequel to (a). The great fight in which Israel 


1 One is reminded of the situation after the fight on Mount Gilboa. 

* Ad. Lods, too, has found evidence of conflation and composition in 
ch. xiv (see Etudes de Théologie, &c., Paris, 1901, pp. 259-284). Budde’s 
objections ignore historical difficulties, and arise from an uncompromising 
retention of a hard-and-fast theory of the literary sources, 
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was victorious was evidently an earthquake: there was a quaking 
in the land “among all the people, the garrison (gloss to connect 
with a), and the spoilers (cp. xiii. 17), they also trembled” (ver. 15)?. 
Their ranks were broken; the Hebrews who had been pressed into 
the service of the Philistines deserted and clustered around Saul, and 
the enemy were routed to a point beyond Beth-horon (so ver. 23). 
That one of Joshua's great battles reads like a reflection of this event 
has suggested itself also to H. P. Smith (0. 7. History, p. 82)?, and 
it is a valuable gain to find some historical foundation for what has 
frequently been regarded as untrustworthy romance (Josh. x). It is an 
interesting detail that the Book of Jashar should be quoted here also 
(x. 12 sq.), since it is to the same source that we are indebted for 
another valuable sidelight upon the character of Saul (2 Sam. i). 
The original continuation of the narrative in 1 Sam. xiv has perhaps 
been expanded. The story of the violation of Saul’s tabu by Jonathan 
(vers. 24-35) opens in the LXX with an introductory description, 
“ And Israel was with Saul, about ten thousand men, and the battle 
was spread over Mount Ephraim *.” Again, in ver. 31, there is another 
description: “And they smote on that day among the Philistines 
from Michmash to Aijalon” (or with Lucian’s text, “more than at 
Michmash”). Still proceding, it is not until after another diversion 
that Saul proposes to go down by night and spoil the already smitten 
Philistines (ver. 36), and it seems far from unlikely that interpolation 
is responsible for the present form of Saul’s great fight‘. One 
remarkably interesting piece of information is the account of the 
first altar Saul built unto Yahweh (ver. 35). It is one which we 
could ill spare, and the words, ‘‘ Roll ye hye ver. 33) a great stone,” 
suggest that the scene was originally laid in Gilgal. The erection 
of this altar is not merely an episode in the pursuit of the Philistines, 
but more probably a memorial of his great victory (cp. Exod. xvii. 15)°. 

This theory of a twofold situation finds subsidiary support else- 
where. ix. 16 states that the Philistines are oppressing the Israelites, 


1 Whence the obscure °177 in xiii. 7 has perhaps arisen. 

2 Cp. J.Q. R., 1904, p. 418. 

3 The rest of this verse may have been “Saul sinned a great sin (or 
perhaps rather ‘had laid a great tabu’) on that day” (see H. P. Smith, 
Budde). 

‘ For analogous cases, where editors have inserted passages by means 
of brief topographical introductions, cp. 2 Sam. xv. 18, 23, 30; xix. 15 sq., 
24, 31, 40 (see A.J. S.L., XVI, pp. 161 sq., 169 sqq.). 

5 It perhaps came after ver. 23 4, where the day’s work is summed up, 
vers. 31-34 are probably an aetiological legend; cp. again incidents in 
the story of Joshua (ch. iv; origin of the name Gilgal). 
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and that Yahweh will send a deliverer. This can be no other than 
Saul, and therefore not his son Jonathan, whatever the sequel of 
the latter's exploit may have been. But xiii. 3 apparently anti- 
cipates the feat (Geba, not Michmash), and if xiii. 4 inconsistently 
ascribes it to Saul, this is only what Samuel’s charge (x. 5a) would 
lead us to expect'. These charges are so complete that the allusion 
to the Philistines can scarcely be pointless. Thus, we read here 
(a) the place where the lost asses are to be found (x. 2), (b) the 
meeting with the men who are going up to Bethel, probably an 
allusion to xi (cp. xi. 4, and see below), (c) a reference to the 
Philistines (ver. 5a), (d) the meeting with the band of prophets 
(vers. 5b, 6), cp. vers. 10-13, and finally (e) the order to go down 
to Gilgal (ver. 8), which is the preparation for xiii. 8-15. That the 
last is a gloss is generally admitted, but it seems highly probable 
that the charges have at least been expanded from time to time?. 
It has been held by some that the whole account of Saul’s introduction 
to Samuel is younger than xiii and xiv, and certainly the part which 
the seer plays in the account of Jabesh-Gilead (xi), at all events, 
is very clearly due to later redaction. Further, there is the familiar 
difficulty that Saul, who appears as a young and inexperienced youth 
in ch. ix, suddenly has a grown-up son in xiii-xiv. When these points 
are taken into consideration it seems probable that Jonathan's exploit 
is foreign to the earliest account of the defeat of the Philistines 
by Saul*. We have good reason to infer from the Book of Jashar 
that Jonathan on many an occasion distinguished himself valiantly, 
and this exploit of his was no doubt only one of many; we know that 
“there was sore war against the Philistines all the days of Saul.” 


1 The verse begins: ‘After that thou shalt come to ‘Gibeah of God,’ 
where is the governor (?) of the Philistines, and let it come to pass when 
thou art come thither —”’ the remaining words are an introduction to 
X. 10-13. 

? For an analogous example of such amplification, ep. 1 Kings xix. 
15 sq. the charge given to Elijah to anoint Hazael and Jehu, which 
anticipates what really belonged to the career of Elisha. 

8 xiv. 23 b-30, 36-45 (46) betray the Saul who in his hour of victory 
was ready to sacrifice his son; tradition has sought to anticipate his 
attempt upon Jonathan’s life (xx. 30-34). The episode requires the 
introductory note ver. 3, ver. 17 links Jonathan’s exploit to the main 
narrative. The tradition gives effect to a popular feeling; Saul’s vow 
(as H. P. Smith points out) was not ill-advised or arbitrary from the 
religious point of view. But the question is whether the deliverer of 
Israel freed the peopie in the manner described in xiv. 15-46, or whether 
later tradition has not obscured and expanded the original sequence of 
events. 
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As regards the freeing of Jabesh-Gilead from Nahash king of 
Ammon by Saul (xi. 1-11) it is held that originally Samuel found no 
place’. It has been remarked by others that this is the simplest 
and most natural account of Saul’s rise, and the naive introduction, 
x. 27), “and it came to pass after a month” (so LXX), is probably 
redactional. It has also been observed that it is by mere chance that 
the opportunity presented itself to Saul. Messengers were sent from 
Jabesh-Gilead throughout Israel, and when they reached “Gibeah of 
Saul” (proleptic) they made no inquiry for Saul, simply because they 
were not seeking him. The conjecture (above) that x. 38q. is to be 
associated with this, presupposes that, according to another tradition, 
Saul was on his way home, and met the men proceeding to Bethel. 
Both traditions have been modified, with the result that in xi. 4 the | 
reader is expected to assume that the messengers were seeking 
the anointed king in the city which was to bear his name, and that 
in x. 3 sq. they had come to make him a present of bread and wine, 
apparently as a solemn offering or sacrificial feast. 

The resemblance between the achievement in x, and some of the 
stories of the “Judges” is particularly striking; and had Saul lived 
in that period we should have expected him to become head or chief 
of Jabesh-Gilead. But if Saul is the last of the judges he is also 
the first of the kings, and we are now in a position to conclude that 
the oldest surviving traditions ascribed to Saul two great deeds—the 
freeing of Gilead, an event of local importance, and the defeat of 
the Philistines, an achievement which affected the very existence 
of Israel. 

The belief that the Philistine oppression was subsequent to the 
defeat of Ammon, or was occasioned by Saul’s attempt to establish 
a kingdom, is contrary to the tradition. Whatever may have been 
the true history of this early period, Saul, it was believed, owed his 
position to the fact that he was chosen by Yahweh to deliver Israel. 
The Philistines had long laid Israel under their yoke, and the people 
in their distress had cried unto Yahweh, and he had regarded their 
affliction (ix. 16). It may be objected that this represents a position 
of hopeless weakness which is not borne out by other passages”, but 
it corresponds accurately with the older situation reflected in xiii-xiv. 
The most serious difficulty is to find an explanation of the invasion 
of the Philistines; all attempts to bring it into touch with preceding 
narratives being practically failures*. It is assumed that after the 


1 The mention of Judah, too, in ver. 8 is due to a gloss. 
? e.g. ix. 1-14, where Saul wanders around the land accompanied only 
by one servant. 
> Note that vii. 13 sq., the final subjugation of the Philistines, is late. 
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ark was brought to Kirjath-jearim a wave of oppression swept over 
the country, Shiloh was destroyed, and the power of Israel was 
broken; and it is observed that the establishment of a Philistine 
governor (or garrison) at Gibeah in Benjamin clearly indicates 
the extent of the Philistine supremacy. But this does not solve 
the problem. Jeremiah seems to speak of the fall of Shiloh as 
a comparatively recent event ; and one Philistine governor or garrison 
is hardly enough to account for the oppression from which Israel 
is suffering (ix. 16). All the historians recognize the difficulty ; and, 
unless one is prepared to assume that there is an unaccountable gap 
in the narratives, no effort must be spared to discover the prelude. 

The events which chronologically precede Saul’s deliverance of 
Israel from the Philistine yoke cannot be traced either in 1 Samuel 
or in the Appendix to the Book of Judges. Samson, it is true, is said 
to have begun to free Israel ; but he was a Judaean or Danite hero, 
and his exploits would not affect Israel’. It is only when we reach 
the story of Jephthah and the introductory passage (x. 6-xii. 7) that 
we meet the required situation, and it seems justifiable to argue 
that the story of Saul’s victories over Ammon and over the Philis- 
tines were once the immediate sequel to that extremely obscure 
introduction. The removal of all the narratives between Judg. xi and 
1 Sam. ix will naturally strike the reader as exceedingly bold. As 
far as the literary analysis is concerned, it may be observed that 
Judges xvii-xxi is an appendix added to the book by one of the 
latest redactors, that the story of Samuel’s youth has been written 
to form an introduction to the history of Eli and his sons, and that 
vii is of even later origin. For equally serious changes one may 
point to Num. x. 29, which resumes JE’s narratives after Exod. 
xxxiv, 28, and to the insertion of the Elijah and Elisha narratives 
in 1-2 Kings. It need scarcely be said that the interpolated matter 
is not necessarily later than its new context. The historical contents 
of the intervening chapters in Judges and 1 Samuel will be con- 
sidered later. 

Judges x. 6-18 is an “ Introduction to the History of the Oppression 
of Israel by the Ammonites and the Philistines” (G. F. Moore). It is 
a preface to a new oppression, and in its present form is extremely 
complicated. How much of it is Deuteronomic and how much 
belongs to an earlier writer (there are affinities with Joshua xxiv and 
1 Sam. vii, xii) it is difficult to determine. It has references which 
as they stand are out of place, and allusions which it is impossible 
to trace in the immediately following story of Jephthah. The 
affinities with 1 Sam, vii are, in their turn, interesting, inasmuch 


1 Besides, Judges xiii. 5 b is probably a gloss. 
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as this chapter describes an overwhelming defeat of the Philistines 
which, on historical and literary grounds, has been rejected. Certainly, 
as regards the literary analysis, this abruptly introduced chapter (vii) 
finds no place in the older account of the history of Israel, but it is 
exceedingly improbable that it is wholly an invention. It seems to be 
a later story of the conclusion of the great oppression which 
Judges x. 6-18 introduces, and ascribes to Samuel, the theocratic ruler, 
what the older history ascribed to Saul. The narrative may or may 
not be based upon one of Saul's battles, but that it is deliberately 
intended to ignore Saul seems almost certain’. Even as the earlier 
Introduction to the Philistine and Ammonite oppression in Judges 
x. 6-18 finds its conclusion in Saul, so we may believe that the later 
hand who has worked upon it intended it to introduce his readers 
to that period of history which concluded with Samuel's victory at 
Eben-ezer. The later and the earlier redactions of the Introduction 
imply later and earlier narratives respectively. Apart from the 
literary affinities between the two which have been noticed by 
the commentators, it may be added that when mention is made of 
the “eighteen years’” oppression (Judges x. 8) one thinks of the 
“twenty years” that all the house of Israel lamented (?) after 
Yahweh (1 Sam. vii. 2), and when the climax is reached and the 
Introduction relates that the Israelites were assembled and encamped 
at Mizpah, one is at once reminded of Samuel’s summons, “ Gather 
all Israel to Mizpah ” (1 Sam. vii. 5). 

As regards the Ammonite oppression, it is tempting to suppose that 
Jephthah’s defeat of the Ammonites was the occasion for Nahash’s 
subsequent revenge. Jephthah was made chief of all the inhabitants 
of Gilead—possibly at Jabesh?—and that the children of Ammon 
meditated vengeance at the first opportunity is only to be expected. 
As regards the Philistine oppression, we note the interesting statement 
(Judges x. 8) that some foe crushed “all the Israelites who were across 
the Jordan in the land of the Amorites who were in Gilead.” This 
can scarcely apply to the Ammonites who, curiously enough, are 
said to have made war on the west of the Jordan (contrast the position 
in Judges xi); but it is precisely the plight of the Israelites when Saul 
prepared to drive out the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 7). The words 
appear to be a trace of the oldest account which has been postulated in 
1 Sam. xiii-xiv. Next, the penitent cry of the Israelites (Judges x. 10) 
and Yahweh's refusal to hear them culminates in fresh signs of 


1 Observe how even in 1 Sam. xiv we hear more of Jonathan than 
of Saul. 

? Instead of 1252 :10» 59, was it originally 151 wr (x. 18, xi. 8)? Cp. for 
a somewhat similar emendation 1 Kings xvii. 1. 
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penitence, “then they put away the foreign gods from among them, 
and served Yahweh, and he could bear the misery of Israel no longer” 
(vers. 13-16). The immediate sequel of this is wanting, but, as Moore 
remarks, it must have been followed by the raising up of the deliverer. 
Obviously we have a deliverer in Jephthah, but his is a local story; 
Gilead’s misfortunes would scarcely account for the penitence of the 
people of Israel. But when we turn to the history of Saul it is 
impossible not to be struck by Yahweh’s words to Samuel: “He shall 
save my people from the hand of the Philistines: for I have seen 
the affliction of my people, for their cry is come unto me” (1 Sam. 
ix. 16). Many obscure points still remain, but if the attempt is to be 
made to discover the background to this Introduction it may perhaps 
be enough to indicate what seems to have been the true sequence. 
One may not hope to recover all the threads of the original story ; 
only here and there may an occasional hint be gleaned from the 
narrative. 

The composite character of the stories of Gideon, Abimelech, and 
Jephthah would indicate that the work of criticism has not ceased 
when we recover what is supposed to have been the earlier form of 
the Saul-narratives. Three stages appear to be required, and only 
two at present have been considered. Now (1) in seeking for the 
raison d’étre of the elaborate religious Introduction (Judges x), which 
is quite inapplicable to the story of Jephthah, it is held that we have 
here a preface to the period closing with 1 Sam. vii. Both, in their 
present form, are late, and the latter is unhistorical. (2) The late 
redaction of Judges x, taken with the late account of the overthrow of 
the Philistines in 1 Sam. vii, suggests that the Introduction in an 
earlier form is the prelude to some older and more historical narra- 
tive, and it is argued that the Jatter can only be the story of Saul. 
Lastly (3), at a still earlier date we may assume that the religious 
element was wanting, or at least less pronounced. One may compare 
the old story of Gideon with its additions (e.g. Judges vi. 25 sqq.), and 
to the twofold narratives of the exploits of Gideon and Jephthah we 
may find a parallel in Saul’s victory (a) over Ammon, and (0) over the 
Philistines. The fact that Saul’s successes led to the establishment 
of a monarchy will explain the repeated redaction which the original 
account of this important event has received, and will make it 
intelligible why in the second stage the figure of Samuel begins to 
attain prominence. It is suspected that Samuel once found no place 
in the story of Saul’s rise, and this appears fairly obvious in the case 
of 1 Sam. xi. It is singular that in the account of the Midianite op- 


1 With the statement that the people were in straits (Judges x. 9) cp. 
r Sam. xiii. 6. 
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pression (Judges vi. 7b-10), a prophet suddenly springs up from nowhere 
to call the people to remember the great deeds which Yahweh did for 
them ; denunciation and subsequent penitence are wanting, and the 
man of God disappears as suddenly as he came. Such a passage may 
once have stood in Judges x, since at some point in the development 
of the narrative a Samuel would certainly have been introduced to 
the reader. With the subsequent dislocation and redaction the figure 
was removed ; but it is perhaps correct to believe that in the process 
the opportunity was taken to use his words, with necessary modifica- 
tion, in the opening part of the story of Gideon. The growth of the 
tradition between the stages is apparent from the chapters which 
now intervene between the Introduction and the life of Saul. Theory 
divided the history of Israel into a series of epoch-making ages, and at 
each epoch (e.g. the exodus, conquest, the era of the Judges, the 
monarchy), the narratives betray a strong theological colouring 
representing the successive steps in the development of national 
tradition and religious thought. So the figure of Samuel increases 
in grandeur until he overtops Saul, and becomes, through Yahweh, 
practically the founder of the monarchy. Saul is no longer the 
“judge” who established his might by force of arms or earned the 
submission of a people by warlike success; the idea of a monarchy 
is resented, the priesthood typified by Samuel are opposed to the 
innovation, and Saul, if he is a monarch, is second to this high-priest. 
As for the narratives which have found a place between the dates 
represented by the ultimate and penultimate stage, it will be recog- 
nized that the story of a Samson, even if he lived at the age of the 
Judges, has no literary connexion with its present context. The 
appendix to the Judges appears to belong to a cycle with which 
the story of Eli and the ark is associated, and, it will be argued 
subsequently, does not belong to this period. Finally, with the life 
of Eli is interwoven the story of the youth of Samuel, and here it 
will be enough for the present to quote Prof. Kent’s words (Israel's 
Historical and Biographical Narratives, p. 51) :— 

“Tradition rarely begins with the childhood of the heroes. Jacob, 
Moses, and Samuel are the conspicuous Old Testament exceptions. 
Furthermore, stories regarding the childhood of a great man in 
antiquity were not appreciated, and therefore not recounted until long 
after he had ceased to live. In their origin they are, therefore, 
usually much later than those which record his life-work.” 

The rest of the history of Saul, as we have already observed, 
generally presents him in an unfavourable light. From xvi onwards 
it is the aim of tradition to exalt and magnify David’s bravery and 
nobility, and to depreciate the character of Saul. The literary 
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analysis is admitted to be exceedingly complicated, and illustrates the 
gradual growth of the stories which subsequent generations loved 
to tell of the first great king over all Israel. But in spite of their 
complexity it is not easy to ignore the belief that, so far as Saul 
is concerned, the narratives offer popular stories rather than plain 
history. How utterly we are at the mercy of the writers whose only 
care was to preserve what interested them is evident from the lacunae, 
the puzzling gaps which the Books of Samuel do not allow us to fill 
up. The mysterious destruction of Shiloh, and the remarkable 
appearance of the priestly families at Nob, and of the guild of 
prophets at Naioth, are problems that evade solution unless more 
rigorous criticism be applied. The casual allusion to Saul’s dealings 
with the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 2) remains one of the many puzzles 
of early Hebrew history, although if Nob be a corruption of Gibeon! 
the ground is partly cleared. If commentators have not failed to 
refer to Joshua ix, may one not go a step further, and call to mind 
the suggestion that Joshua’s southern campaign has for its historical 
basis Saul's defeat of the Philistines? Now this campaign is so 
closely associated with Joshua’s covenant with the men of Gibeon 
that it is perhaps not too hazardous to conjecture that Saul’s great 
victory was, in like manner, brought into connexion with the 
Gibeonites. I merely note the coincidence, and would emphasize 
one important difference between the two narratives. Saul, according 
to 2 Sam. xxi. 2, had shed blood, and had thereby incurred blood- 
revenge; whereas Joshua delivered the men out of the hand of the 
children of Israel (Joshua ix. 26), which is a clear sign that this 
narrative could have told us more of the hostility of Israel had later 
editors left it intact. Again, it is perhaps only a coincidence, 
but the conclusion of Joshua's great fight with the jive kings 
of the south’, and their slaughter, at once recalls Saul’s defeat of 
the Amalekites and the sacrificial slaying of Agag. 1 Sam. xv is one 
of the most obscure narratives in the whole of Saul's life, and, as 
H. P. Smith has shown, “the character and position of Samuel 
as here portrayed agree closely with his picture as drawn in the life 
of Samuel, chapters vii, viii, and xii.” How far it is historical is 
extremely uncertain; it can scarcely be rejected entirely; and the 
analogy of ch. vii alone is sufficient to warrant the conviction that 
a certain amount of truth underlies it. In both some historical 
incident has been worked up to serve a specified purpose. There is 
scarcely room for a defeat of the Amalekites so soon before David's 
victory, and they are unfortunately just the people whom it is difficult 





1 Encyc. Bib., col. 3430. 
2 We may bear in mind the five tyrants of the Philistines. 
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to fix, owing to the conflicting statements in the Old Testament. 
The story is not wholly unfavourable to Saul. He is representea as 
the Lord's anointed, commissioned to take vengeance upon Amalek. 
The scene of the campaign agrees with 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, the motive with 
David’s victory in xxx. 26, and the consideration which Saul shows 
for the Kenites is quite in harmony with the character of a king 
who built altars to Yahweh, and whose son Jonathan bears a name 
which gives expression to his religious belief. The narrator represents 
Samuel as a more autocratic being than even Elijah or Elisha, and, 
in view of the relative lateness of the chapter, the statement that 
Saul appears to be king over Judah need not be taken as correct. 
The age of Elisha is the one conspicuous early period where the 
prophets could make and unmake kings; and it does not seem far- 
fetched to suppose that among the prophetic guilds which flourished 
at that time there were many who believed that their political 
power extended back to the days of the first king of Israel. And 
this being so, the allusion to the Kenites (xv. 6) may not be quite 
meaningless: for if Jehu was indebted to Elisha, he was no less under 
the influence of Jehonadab the Rechabite ; and if 1 Chron. ii. 55 is to be 
trusted, the Rechabites were related to the Kenites. More suggestive 
than this, moreover, is the fact (loc. cit.) that these were related to 
“the families of scribes,” whose care it would be to put in writing the 
traditional history of their land. This highly interesting statement 
is surely of some importance for the history of the Israelites. 

1 Sam. xv and xiii. 8-14 (an episode in the Philistine war) are 
stories of Saul’s rejection, and this may be viewed as a slight support 
for the connexion (which has been hazarded above) between the slaying 
of Agag by Saul and of the five South Palestinian kings by Joshua. 
But the links are so slight that at the most a confusion of traditions 
in the oral, not in the literary stage, can only be postulated. On the 
other hand, the reference to Carmel (xv. 12) raises the question 
whether Samuel (like Elijah and Elisha) may not have been associated 
here, not with the unimportant town in the neighbourhood of Hebron, 
but with the more famous mountain not far remote from the closing 
incidents in Saul’s life. 

It is to be feared that it is a matter of no little difficulty sometimes 
to comprehend Saul’s position in Gibeah, living as he was in constant 
danger of invasion by the Philistines. He had war against them all 
his lifetime (xiv. 52), and ever and again they invaded his territory, 
once, so the story went, to the manifest advantage of David (xxiii. 27). 
Retaliatory raids were made, but it is noteworthy that throughout 
the whole cycle of the Saul-David narratives the scene is placed in 
Judah and Benjamin. In connexion with this, it is to be noticed 
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that as the narratives proceed, Saul and David drift further and 
further apart, until finally in 1 Sam. xxx we have a selection from 
an independent story of David, whilst xxviii. 3-25, xxxi give us an 
equally independent story of Saul. It is here that we find David 
gradually strengthening his position among the elders south of 
Hebron, whilst Saul appears to be quite naturally located in the plain 
of Jezreel. Read in the light of the narratives which precede, we 
are to understand that on this occasion, when Saul fights his last fight 
against the Philistines, the king leaves Gibeah for Gilboa, and the 
five tyrants march northwards from their cities in order to encamp 
at Jezreel. Must it not be admitted that the narratives as they stand 
present a new difficulty? We may read between the lines, and we 
may assume that Saul had moved to a fresh capital; in fact, half a 
dozen conjectures or assumptions could be made. The historians 
seem to find no difficulty in the sudden shifting of the scene, or if 
they find it, it is ignored. Now, in the previous section reference was 
made to the results of Budde’s investigations on the literary character 
of the closing chapters in 1 Samuel!. According to this scholar, 
XXVii, XXvili. 1, 2, xxix-xxxi are Judaean; in David's life as an out- 
law, apart from a few Ephraimite passages, the Judaean element 
predominates, whilst in the history of David at the court of Saul 
the source is almost wholly Ephraimite. These results sufficiently 
indicate in a general way the character of the chapters as a whole. 
The oldest source appears most distinctly at the close of 1 Samuel, 
where, as we have just seen, the lives of David and Saul are presented 
separately. To this same source Budde (it will be noticed) ascribes 
also xxvii and xxix, and it is precisely the latter chapter which links 
together the two lives. But however closely ch. xxix may be proved 
to be connected with its context, it is none the less embarrassing, 
and introduces a fresh difficulty. It is strange that David’s presence 
was not discovered until the Philistines reached Aphek ; and although 
David has been living under the care of Achish for some time, it 
only now occurs to them that this is the renowned hero of Saul’s 
previous triumphs. The Philistine confederation was too united for 
us to assume that the four lords were ignorant that the fifth had had 
the renowned David as a vassal living at Ziklag; and if the Philistine 
army was large enough to inflict a crushing defeat upon Saul, and to 
occupy the Israelite cities, David and his six hundred men (xxx. 10) 
would scarcely be sufficient to turn the tide in favour of Israel. 

It would certainly seem that the separate stories of Saul and David 
stand on a different footing, and are more trustworthy compared 
with those wherein their fortunes are mingled with one another 


1J.Q. RB, XVII, p. 787 sq. 
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or with that great forerunner of the prophetic guilds—Samuel. 
Asimilar conclusion seemed to be reached from our study of 2 Samuel, 
where those narratives which presupposed an intimate relation 
between David and Saul’s house did not appear to be from the same 
source as the other records of David's life. One is inclined to assume 
that we have a cycle of local traditions centring around Bethlehem 
and Benjamin. Comparative history affords many parallels. 

But here we must take leave of Saul for the present. If the 
criticism has been destructive, it has at least brought into prominence 
the heroic and devout figure whose achievements move us more deeply 
than the pettiness of character! which looms so large through many 
of the apparently less authentic narratives. If we can but dimly 
grasp the personality of this king, we cannot, at all events, feel 
sufficiently grateful that the triumphant ode from the Book of Jashar 
has been preserved to tell us how his memory was cherished. And 
if a few scattered indications have been correctly interpreted, it is no 
slight gain to believe that Saul became the “ Joshua” of the northern 
Hebrews (Joshua x), even as we may suspect that David was the 
“Joshua” of the southern (Joshua xi). 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that we have only what 
the historians, or rather, the editors, have chosen to give us. It is 
only by a comparative study of one king with the other, or by the 
welcome discovery of independent evidence, that we can comprehend 
the greatness of an Omri or a Jeroboam II. We know too well how 
apt history is to sum up the character and reign of past monarchs 
in a single epithet ; we know also how later ages are wont to ascribe 
to treasured heroes of the past the legends and traditions that have 
grown up since their death. Allowance has to be made in two 
directions therefore ; and as a “bloody ” Queen Mary suffers in com- 
parison with a “good” Queen Bess, so may we not feel that the 
Old Testament narratives, with their obvious interest for the ideal 
king David and for Samuel, the prototype of prophetic power, have 
left little room for Saul to play his part? In this early period with 
which we are dealing, the quality of the material must always be 
the first object of criticism. But the quantity must also be carefully 
observed; and, on reflection, it may perhaps appear extremely re- 
markable that we should ever possess so full and varied an account 
of the times of Samuel and David, whereas for the history of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah our sources are relatively meagre, and, 


1 That this weakness and lack of virility in the Saul-David narratives 
has some foundation may, however, follow from a consideration of the 
strain of weakness which marked Saul’s descendants. Neither Ishbaal 
nor Meribaal is represented as a sturdy or even as a pleasing figure, 
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with only a few brilliant exceptions, are treated from one and the 
same religious point of view. Of the exceptions, the most notable are 
the narratives relating to Solomon, and those which are woven around 
Elijah and Elisha. It is perhaps only a coincidence that these 
are associated respectively with the ideal monarchy and with the 
predominance of the prophets, and thus suggest the names of David 
and Samuel. This leads to the study of Samuel’s life, and a com- 
parison with Elijah and Elisha; and the question will arise whether 
the situations represented in even the older stories of Samuel naturally 
belong to the period covered by the close of the Judges and the 
institution of a Monarchy. 





STANLEY A. COOK. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENIZAH-RESPONSUM XXVI in J.Q.2., Januar, 1905. 


Dass Inhalt und Diction dieses Responsum seinen gaoniischen 
Ursprung unwahrscheinlich machen, dass wegen der Erwihnung des 
R. Nathan ben Jehiel, des Verfassers des Aruch, dieses Responsum 
friihestens aus dem xi. Jahrhundert stammen kann, bemerkt mit 
Recht Prof. Ginzberg. Nur meint er, bestirkt durch die Thatsache, 
dass das im Namen R. Nathan ben Jehiels Citierte sich im Aruch 
nicht vorfindet, Syn’ sei Verschreibung fiir 7°IN, es wire hier also 
der von R. Natronai Gaon und R. Zemah Gaon erwihnte {2 }n3 ‘9 
m33n gemeint. Ich glaube nun den Ursprung dieses Responsums mit 
einem hohen Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit nachweisen zu kénnen, 
woraus einerseits die Vermuthung Ginzbergs eine Bestiitigung finden, 
andererseits aber sich die Unanfechtbarkeit der Lesart 5x'n’ ergeben 
wird. Zuerst wollen wir aber das Responsum selbst niher betrachten. 

Die erste Zeile enthilt die kurze Anfrage nach der Zahl der Buch- 
staben im Dekalog und die kurze Antwort darauf: DWY) MIND ww. 
Damit wiire die Frage erledigt. Es ist nun sehr auffallend, dass ohne 
jeden Ubergang, als ob sie eine directe Fortsetzung wire, die lange, 
nicht recht zur Sache gehérende, Auseinandersetzung iiber die Dimen- 
sionen der Gesetzestafeln und der Rolle in der Vision Zacharias ange- 
kniipft wird. Man hat die Empfindung, dass der Text hier nicht ganz 
in Ordnung ist. Eine Einleitung zu dieser Ausfiihrung scheint vor- 
handen gewesen, aber spiiter ausgelassen worden zu sein, Das erhellt 
auch aus S. 280, Z.8: 5y13 4D puny wiry yop *S> oda NY INN, 
es wird also auf einen friiheren Auspruch dieses Wortlautes oder 
wenigstens dieses Inhaltes verwiesen. Kin solcher Ausspruch findet 
sich aber in der bisherigen Ausfiihrung nicht. Es fehlt in dem uns 
vorliegenden Text nicht bloss der Schluss der Ausfiihrung, sondern 
auch ihr Anfang. Diesen bildete die erwiihnte, zum Inhalte vorziiglich 
passende Einlcitung, des Wortlautes oder des Inhaltes: jOP > nbiyn 
Sita 15. pun. 

Auffallend ist es ferner, dass wihrend das Sprachcolorit der ganzen 
Ausfiihrung auf ein spdtes Zeitalter hinweist, die Art der Beantwortung, 
mit kurzen Schlagworten, diejenige der friihesten Gaonenzeit ist. Wie 
passt zu einer lingeren Auseinandersetzung im Stile des xi. oder xii. 
Jahrhunderts der Satz: MIND WY MII Wwy2 oF NNT ADS ‘ew 
ow, der fiir ein Responsum R. Jehudai Gaons gehalten werden 
kann ? 
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Nach der Berechnung der Anzahl der M\y3¥8 der Linge und der 
Breite der mm} wiirde man von einem Gaon oder auch von einem 
Lehrer des xi. Jahrhunderts die kurze Angabe erwarten: D’Oyb n”5 
MYyAYN Aww Mix me od nydy mn 1b’p. Statt dessen 
folgt in Zeile 12 mit der Hinleitung: }'37) AN4, eine volle sechs Zeilen 
fiillende, detaillirte, fiir einen A BC-Schiitzen berechnete, unbehol- 
fene Ausrechnung der Gesammtzahl der MIYI¥N einer Gesetzestafel. 
Ebenso wiirde ein Gaon oder Autor des xi. Jahrhunderts die 15232 
MyIYN mit der kurzen Formel in MINV umrechnen: MYIYX 3” 
nar wen mina po’ Ade Aninn nxvoa nnd. Dafiir bietet das 
Responsum eine Rechnung von der gekennzeichneten Art in nicht 
weniger als zwilf Zeilen (279*-280°), ebenfalls mit einer Hinleitung: 
awn yt. Zwar kommen auch sonst detaillirte Ausrechnungen 
vor, hier sind sie absolut iiberfliissig und unbeholfen wie sonst nirgends. 

Diese héchst auffallenden Erscheinungen driingen zu dem Schlusse, 
dass in diesem Responsum uns nicht ein einheitliches Ganzes vorliegt. 
Es besteht nach meiner Ansicht aus drei Theilen, die verschiedenen 
Verfassern und verschiedenen Zeiten angehéren. 

Den ersten Theil bildet das kurze Responsum: D7 AYMIN ADD “we 
DWwy MX ww maa Awy3a. Dieser Theil ist der ilteste, er kann 
auch der friihesten gaoniiischen Zeit angehdren, aus der uns solche 
kurze Responsen bekannt sind. 

Der zweite Theil besteht aus der langen Auseinandersetzung mit 
Ausschluss der Stellen von 37) ANT (279'7)—A7INDW (279"*) und von 
yT (2797)—NI— (280). Dazu kommt eine Einleitung mit dem 
Wortlaute oder dem Inhalte der Sentenz: b> PMD) jwP 15 ndiyn 
bim3. Wegen der Aknlichkeit des Inhaltes dieser Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem des alten gaoniiischen Responsums wurde sie mit diesem 
vereinigt, um dem Ganzen die Autoritiit des hohen Alters zu verleihen. 
Damit eine gewisse Einheitlichkeit erzielt werde, wurde die Einleitung 
weggelassen und die Ausfiihrung mit dem Ausdruck 705) als directe 
Fortsetzung an die Angabe iiber die Buchstabenzahl des Dekalogs 
gefiigt. 

Der dritte Theil besteht aus den zwei gen. ausfiihrlichen Ausrech- 
nangen, die schon durch die Hinleitungen PIN) ANT und AYN yt 
mitten in der Rechnung sich als spater in den Text eingedrungene 
Glossen oder directe Zusiitze eines Lesers oder Schreibers qualificieren. 

Die beregtenSchwierigkeiten dieses Responsums und seine Uneinheit- 
lichkeit habe ich schon bei der ersten Lecture desselben empfunden. 
Die hier gegebene Gliederung des Textes verdanke ich einem gliick- 
lichen Funde. Die ganze Abhandlung iiber die Dimensionen der 
Gesetzestafeln nach Ausscheidung des i. und iii. Theiles, aber mit der 
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von mir supponierten Hinleitung, fand ich nimlich in dem R. Moses 
ha-Darschan zugeschriebenen, jedenfalls aus seiner Schule stammenden 
Bereschith rabbathi (Abschrift des Ms. Prag! im Besitze des Herrn A. 
Epstein). In demselben Zusammenhange findet sich auch dort die 
Ausrechnung der Griésse der Zachariasrolle, nur gekiirzt, und der im 
Responsum fehlende, zur ganzen Abhandlung vorziiglich passende 
Schluss. Zur besseren Ubersicht lasse ich hier beide Ausfiihrungen 


neben einander folgen. 


GENIZAH-RESPONSUM XXVI. 


yy MIDI Awyld on nymK AD ‘ww 
swy mba an mow mp owy) map 
mow swyd ow mx wy ponnw> nw 


mxm nym one owY AWN nNyD? 
sinw mes aidoo md mis pay aye sidos 
myn pay and p32 AwA nN yayx wdn2 
My3¥¥ yIIN) MyIYX yIIw ow AND 
myaye yar monde myays yar adyndp 
DIN MyIYX AwY ONY “In APMY DPD 
53 qxyoo yao) ow axo Sy ome 
mbypdy my and awn TN. myayen 
myays wen owden mxo arnxden npoden 
anyan panes mimdn aw ee ar 5p pop 
sey mba yn nyw ans mddy aos mdby 
mow 5 nn aw sido mw maw pa 
MYyIYN ANNO’) OMwWY IA DD MINN yIIw) 
oswy mda 95 pam ass) mdm ama 
mpaw myayxy my and mw mn 
IM72 Myaye ALY OMwWY jw maw 
[Ase] ovwy ip mba mie qos mda 
MIND ANY) DM wWY] Py AND DYE 


BERESCHITH RABBATHI 
(S. 44, 45). 


swa..n’an owyn opr 








Sy sat mand Sy) wee on 





Wan bax pso yop 137 Tn3 





600 jOP Jina Sy 339 MA 
we mimd Sw pyre me 83 
(1. nym) AMX DMWwH MxRy 
xdpo mer mx 55) mmda arpipn 
my mee par ’an by says 
niww “5. n’an by ayaye xbp 
mm Aw mw day mains yn 
mw) Aw Pay myn ww 3’D 
Jed nym ny aw xidos 
mown mans pa mimdn 
mv mysyx “1 mimda anid 
yaar mimda qed myn yo 
yao) mbyndo mm mysyx 
yrs) mond ono myaye 
Wan Sw ys nny nip miyaxy 
nimdn Jaw eyoa nimda qonsd 
“wy ra ew ama .myase yp 
mbna mer aw pay mw 


1 Diese Handschrift scheint sehr gekiirzt zu sein, da mehrere in 
Martinis Pugio Fidei gebrachten Stellen in ihr nicht stehen. 
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owhy in aNwen meen owSy oye nvdy 
yen dy oni goin AND nen ova Sy inn 
san pads by Ades mon abs oan man 
vin (ADwN MND ANDY Nw? Dds nevdy 
ana amy te mba nw 55 75 wo 
ams oper ony yaoxdy myaye myn 
MyIsX mW MND mower oDbe awhy 
sw mba neaps mdm nano) AAA Ad wD 
AAA AAA AAA obs new [63] mn wy 
Mwy MYIAYN WY ows SERA yT) AAA 
yaNw2 mincr Abs meny myaye ads 34 no 
nvdy omy sm pawn ARA Dye 4 75 
aves pon oven owden one ody 
mao ono owdey 75 wo minod pvbs 
yIIN OM wy OF RMIT ONE Oden Mya 
Anoy yiKw? mint oney by myayyx mxp 
1x5 ppb myayy omen oder men 
DDD Myy wy oan own owend anny 
ownnd pwon oye 3} on xy owon 
aysax 75 Nw? DwEM DO NND In MIN 
one owen one on pwen DDyE 
by mysyx OWN AND [TD NYT MyoyK 
AND wine ower oNND A mint awy 
Dywn jd NVI MyayN Mwy oN 
san mina manw> myaye (L wen) yaw 
mwy we oIINw ANON Owe DNND 
(not wade jay myaye 3) ja Ny Mmyaye 
> pnp sim yop %> odyyn > waxy wn 
peer onsen ads mtn neyos sine Sy 
ohiym AdpA wa nar eden mint yem 
na pow ay Aaps wa nny nor eyo 
Sy sony ‘no may abu yw waar. yn 
pyw'y m24N mBy Ay Tow) ANT ANN AD 





widoo men mw bar ae 
myyaye yy [i737 Se] ways 
myays yansy ndyods] nv 
myass ‘non [nneds mn 
miyays n> mmba ann xy 
773 myaye op nimba ow 
myayx xyoo jn’a amo by 
obs [’1] mby snx mba 
SMyIyN AOL MIND ANON 
way MYMINA DD NYO 
myo wen ovads nyaw nimdn 
MyIYNM MyIVN AwY wer 
sin xyoo mtd 3” mpbnno 
“INN) DYBIY mn AN> (7 4) 
pMay ww ond Wns 
nbs yb wn) (Exod. xxxii. 15) 
myays own wd onen 
nyym) owe one AN DAY 
sido maim omar eden mnt 
na pow sosw obyn 55 
mimbn nx nwmp (Jes.x1.12) jon 
SON) TNT NN WT) NY 
ANT ON WIND ANT AN MD ve 
MON owy ADIN may adw 
‘2 (Zach. v. 2) MON MWY FAN 
pyaae ayn aps ond nop 
xm Ins pp wya (1. pawy) 
nb nedp o> syne) ov mand 


i Mwy MwyS PyIIN ANN ADD 
moxd mins ‘ny mint nyoxn 
oraby nydy ndya moynn ayy 
pdyn wb nan minc one 
b> xyoo jon na pe N”I3 








ese sme se Ge eae «2s 














NIT IT WD JD AYN wy In ANI 
won Son Sy anne 1a Sar Seem ya ind “4 
mI MAY AH we adnan ann ow *> ANID 
mois ‘ox aed an mex sawp owy 
nbips By NM OND wy am OMwY 
oxiny yes ped sine 7d mayn joss pwdp 
andiosp mnown Anxwa adn myn nbpoy 
Anns xm an onwy Sy omwy neyo 
wd Aypoym ani widpnes? mney DNB 
Dyan mxyoa myd ays qyoon) o'pdn 
ony 75 wow xnesana apn omwys 
nyIID AON AP AON MND AMY nyny4 
WD) ANY MINT yIIN AI we NNM INI 
JT MNF NDI ONT) MND ‘nADN 7b ew 
INYNI MIN F NOX) MW! MOK MIND 
min one owdy (L aoe mien AY 73 
nvdy peny minor [max] onen pwden nor 
pets nydy mcynn mxyoo pnp ovsdy 
prow ov dywa tn ns) Mn ONND 
nvdem snx vd pdm xyoo jon nw 

seeees TUNI D’NND DDN 
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o’nxoy oad nwden sins abwyn 


yy Nyo oan Hy 
ny228 mann opp = ommbn 


AYN) DWN MIND YIN Dds 
orn ids ona eden mint 
OY PT IND Pe ‘NW NI 
372 DY m7 wR DAN MIMd 
nse mpd ano (1 Kings viii. 9) 
ADeut. xxxi. 26) ATINA 7D 
mmd> aw AX ODI Om 
wn ADD PINAY WNW DD 
DNDN wD IANA 73) 17 
VIN YM) ABN DIN NM 
(Exod. xxv. 10) INDI "YN AON) 
‘a maa 55m 1 sox 5 
you mimbn idx (Ps. evi. 2) 
. yn 7D at (ibid.) ndan b> 


Die Vergleichung dieser beiden Abhandlungen ergiebt nun folgen- 
des: (1) Der Inhalt der Ausfiihrung iiber die Grésse der Gesetzestafeln 
ist im Responsum und in Bereschith rabbathi vollkommen derselbe. 
Auch die Reihenfolge der einzelnen Ausrechnungen ist zum Theil dieselbe, 


Linge, Breite, die eine Tafel. 


(2) Die Hinleitung, auf die in Respon- 


sum verwiesen wird, die aber darin nicht vorkommt, steht im Bereschith 


vabbathi. 


(3) Im Responsum und in Bereschith rabbathi folgt auf die 


Ausfiihrung iiber die Gesetzestafeln die Agada tiber die Zacharias- 
(4) Die Verbindung der zwei Ausrechnungen 


rolle aus Erubin 21 a. 





1 Das setzt die Lesart mw; voraus, die auch Ber. rabbathi hatte. Aber 


auch Jalkut Ms. und En-Jakob, ed. pr., lasen so (s. V. L., z. Stelle). 
Ms. M.: nutp, Verschreibung aus 


Jalkutausgaben haben Ez. § 378 nop. 
nwdp. 


Die 
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geschieht in beiden Quellen durch denselben Ausdruck : wD. ( 5) Das 
Responsum ist, wie die Punkte anzeigen, fragmentarisch. Es fehlt 
héchstwahrscheinlich ein passender Schluss zu den beiden Aus- 
fiihrungen. Ein solcher vorziiglich passender Schluss findet sich aber 
in Bereschith rabbathi. 

Uber den engen Zusammenhang zwischen unserem Responsum und 
der Abhandlung in Bereschith rabbathi kann demnach kein Zweifel 
bestehn. Genizah-Responsum XX VI ist also entweder direct von Bereschith 
rabbathi abhdngig, oder, was wahrscheinlicher ist, es stammt aus einer 
und derselben Schule, der des R. Moses ha-Darschan aus Narbonne, 2u 
der auch R. Nathan ben Jehiel, der Verfasser des Aruch gehdrt. 
Folglich stammt das Responsum friihestens aus dem xi. Jahrhundert, 
es kann darin auch nicht der von den Gaonen Natronai und Zemach 
erwihnte R. Nathan ben Hanannja citiert werden, die Lesart Seon 
ist die richtige, gemeint ist der Verfasser des Aruch, wo auch eine 
Spur der im Namen R. Nathan ben Jehiels gebrachten Erklirung 
sich findet: F'y Si own ney md (s. v. AY,). 


V. APTOWITZER. 
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A NOTE ON JEWISH DOCTORS IN ENGLAND 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. 


THROUGHOUT the Middle Ages the Jews held an honourable record 
for the study and practice of medicine. Whilst the art of healing 
was reduced by most Westerns to a mass of superstitions or to a body 
of traditional lore, the Jews, with the Arabs, devoted themselves to 
the unravelling of the problems of medical science with singular 
pertinacity. They were hampered by various prohibitions against 
the employment of Jewish doctors by Christians, but in practice these 
prohibitions had no great weight. 

Dispensations and non-obstantes, licences and permits were scattered 
profusely until they wholly nullified the prohibitory legislation; nay, 
the legislators and popes themselves were among the first to set aside 
their own ordinances and statutes. From the tenth century onwards 
many courts possessed their Jewish doctors. 

Jews had been banished from England more than a hundred years 
before the accession of Henry IV, during which period few conforming 
Jews appear to have visited these shores openly. Here and there it 
is true some converted Jews, hearing of the royal bounty to their 
class, followed the victorious armies of Edward III and his heroic son, 
and settled in the Domus Conversorum. 

It was not until disease had tightened its grip upon Henry IV that 
we find authentic evidence of Jews re-visiting these shores. A successful 
combination of the Church and nobility had driven Richard II from 
the throne. His cousin, Henry of Derby, the leader of the rebellious 
elements, then received the crown as a reward for his services in 
restoring the authority of these powerful sections of the nation. But 
to defend his prize against all comers proved no easy task. Rebellion 
succeeded rebellion until the labour and anxiety of crushing them 
had shattered the king’s health, 

The decline in the king’s vigour began as early as 1406, and for 
seven long years he remained a victim to the ravages of disease. Yet 
his work was far from being complete. Glendower still roamed about 
in Wales at the head of armed bands threatening the Marches, nor 
had that Arch-plotter, Percy, Earl of Northumberland, run his fatal 
course. The task of securing his kingdom against these internal 
enemies and their external allies, Scotland and France, overtaxed the 
king’s energies and wore out his strength. His malady now assumed 
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such a serious character that the skill of his native physicians was 
totally baffled. 

In his younger days, when he was still Henry of Derby, the king 
had wandered over Europe a good deal. He had visited Italy, had 
fought under the banner of the Teutonic knights against the 
Lithuanians, and had entered Wilna with the victorious German army’. 
In these wanderings he had come into contact with Jews, and even 
made purchases of them”. It was at this time that the fame of 
the Jewish doctors must have reached him, for several of them 
occupied eminent positions at the courts of his contemporaries. 
I will but mention two or three of the most distinguished. 

Don Meier Alguades, the author of word nyt “DD, a translation 
of the Arabic version of Aristotle’s Ethics, and afterwards Rabbi of 
the Jews of Castile, was the private doctor of Henry III of Castile, 
who reigned from 1390-1406. Boniface IX, who wore the tiara from 
1389-1404, employed two Jews—Manuela and his son Angelo, to 
minister to his bodily ailments*. In Germany and Poland the 
reputation of the Jews in the medical world would be often brought 
to his knowledge. Upon these half-forgotten memories of his youth 
the king fell back in his time of need. In 1410 the king’s illness 
had become so serious that foreign aid was necessary. The first of 
the newcomers was Doctor Elias Sabot the Hebrew, brought specially 
from Bologna to prescribe for the illustrious patient*. Of Sabot’s 
antecedents the official documents unfortunately tell us nothing. 
My own researches have been no more fruitful in discovering any 
particulars of his birth or education. Nor is our knowledge of his 
subsequent history more extensive. The description of him in the 
safe-conduct permitting him to enter England terms him “doctorem 
in artibus medicinarum.” His retinue included ten servants with 
their horses and harness®. Does this indicate that our medico 
travelled with a private minyan, knowing that in far-off Britain 

1 Derby Accounts (Camden Soc.), xix, xxx, cvi; Wylie, England under 
Henry IV. 

2 ¢¢Super officio pulleterei per manus Iacob Iudei pro xxviii caponibus 
xxxi gallinis per ipsum emptis, ibidem pro providenciis viii duc. 54 s.,” 
Derby Accounts. 

> Mandosio: Degli archiati Pontifici, I, 107, 111. ‘‘ Angelo di Manuele, 
Giudeo del Rione di Trastevere, al primo di Luglio 1392 ottenne di essere 
annoverato tra famigliari e medici del papa e della santa sede.” 

* Ramsay, Lancaster and York, I, 123 n. 7; Wylie, III, 231 n. 5. 

5 Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XXIV, 993, mentions a Dr. Elias 
who may possibly be identical with Sabot. If so, he had a stormy career 
before his appearance in England. 
® Rymer, VIII, 667. 
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that ‘alter orbis,” he would find no Jews, and it would be impossible 
to obtain the number of adult males requisite for public worship ? 
Perhaps it was this that prompted the Rev. M. Adler in his paper on 
the Domus Conversorum to assert that Dr. Sabot remained staunch 
to his ancestral faith—though Mr. Adler furnishes no reasons for his 
conjecture’. The royal protection was extended to Sabot and 
his retinue for two years with permission to practise his art un- 
molested in any part of the kingdom, provided that they always 
showed their safe-conduct before entering any town, fortress, or camp 
of the king. 

The king's health under Dr. Sabot’s ministrations had not improved, 
he could scarcely take part in public business, hence, in the words of 
Dr. Wylie, “he followed the prevailing fashion and called in the 
services of an Italian Jew, Dr. David di Nigarelli of Lucca who 
remained in this country until his death in 1412.” 

Before proceeding to give a detailed account of Nigarellis I would 
point out that none of the documents in which he is mentioned 
contains the slightest hint of his ragial origin. But the learned 
historian whom I have just quoted assigns him to the Jewish race 
upon the grounds of his name, his place of origin, the undisputed 
pre-eminence of Jewish doctors, and the prevailing fashion of the 
time upon which I commented in my opening remarks. 

I have endeavoured to track Nigarellis to his lair and establish his 
identity beyond the possibilities of doubt, but many weary hours 
spent in the British Museum and Record Office failed to reveal 
anything more than is contained in these notes. 

From the first document extant relating to him, tested by the king 
on Feb. 2, 14127, some thirteen months before his death, we learn that 
the king has granted to David de Nigarellis “ ffisicus penes nos,” the 
sum of eighty marks per annum for his services, secured upon certain 
lands administered by Walter Beauchamp on behalf of John de Beyton, 
a minor, who held “in capite” from the king. This amount should be 
paid in two instalments at Easter and Michaelmas. This information 
is duplicated by a “closed letter”? of the following April, addressed 
to Walter Beauchamp ordering him to make the payments granted 
by the king from the lands which Beauchamp administered*. A side 
note on the patent-roll records the death of David and the surrender 
of the lands by his executors, though no date of the event is given. The 
services rendered by the king's new doctor must have been efficacious 
in affording some relief from his sufferings, if we may judge by the 





1 Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., IV, 36. 
2 Pat. Rolls, 13 Henry IV, p. i. m. 10. 


3 Close Rolls, 13 Henry IV, m. 22. 
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ample rewards showered upon his medical adviser. Within sixteen 
days of the grants referred to in the previous documents the king 
issued letters of naturalization to Nigarellis whereby he was hence- 
forth to be treated as a native, to have the right of receiving, 
obtaining, giving, granting, alienating, enjoying and inheriting any 
lands, tenements, revenues, advowsons, services, reversions, and other 
possessions whatsoever’. The said David might plead in any court 
in all matters affecting realty as well as personalty, always providing 
that he pays scot and lot, taxes, tallages, customs, subsidies and all 
other dues paid by the king’s lieges. This was a comprehensive 
grant, and if I am right in claiming the doctor as a Jew we have here 
the first grant of naturalization to a Jew within the British Isles. 
The patent just summarized was preceded by an order in French, 
under the privy seal, addressed to the Chancellor, Thomas Arundel, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who entered upon his fifth term of office 
about a month before Nigarellis came to this country (Jan. 5, 1412) %. 
The two documents are identical in date and in subject-matter, though 
the privy seal must have, as I gfated, preceded the patent—the latter 
being a Latin version entered upon the public records and the date 
copied from the mandate addressed to the Chancellor. 

In addition to the 80 marks per annum which Nigarellis received 
from his lands he was also made Warden of the Royal Mint. 
A document has been preserved in the mint accounts of the Exchequer 
setting out an indenture between the executors of the late Warden, 
Lodowick Recouche, and Master Davynus de Nigarellis de Luca, 
‘‘physicus et custos monete regis®.’”” The document is undated, but 
I have no hesitation in ascribing it to the early part of 1412. 
Recouche, whom Nigarellis succeeded, held the office of Warden from 
5 Henry IV i.e. from 1403 onwards, but the date of his death is 
unknown. On the other hand the holders of the office for the last 
year of Henry's reign are known‘. Thus far the king’s physician. 

My third Jewish doctor is connected with the life-story of a less 
exalted individual than the King of England, but is linked to the 
fortunes of one whose fame surpasses that of kings. I speak of 
Sir Richard Whittington, the hero of the well-known nursery tale, 
and of Alice, his wife. 

Into the history of Whittington, or the curious fate that has 
overtaken his memory, and transferred his activities from the counting- 
house to the realms of fairy-land and the pantomime I do not propose 


! Foedera, VIII, 725. 

2 Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, I, 317. 
3 Excheg. K. R. Mint Accounts, 235, 

* Ruding, Annals of Coinage, I, 27 and 46, 
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to enter. Suffice it to say that the Richard of history when he had 
grown to manhood married Alice, the daughter of Sir Ivo Fitzwarren, 
who, like her husband, has been a source of amusement to generations 
of the young. About the year 1409 the lady was seriously ill—in fact 
so serious was her condition that her husband had recourse to the 
indispensable Jewish doctor. The king readily granted the necessary 
permission to import a “ destitute alien” and ‘“ Maistre Sampson de 
Mierbeawe judeus”’ came from the South of France to tend the 
Lady Alice’. 

The “ Mierbeawe ” of the MSS. is no doubt Mirabeau. But there 
are two places of this name situated in the modern departments 
of Basses Alpes and Vaucluse respectively. The latter is the more 
considerable, so that probably Master Sampson came from Mirabeau 
in Vaucluse, since the Jews generally lived in the largest towns. In 
any case Sampson hailed from a region where Jews abounded in large 
numbers, and where they were especially distinguished in medical 
science. The papal dominions in the South of France, Marseilles, 
Montpelier, Lunel, Carpentras, Vienne, and many other places in that 
region were centres of Jewish life and learning. 

Of Sampson, as of the others, I have found no trace previous or 
subsequent to his coming to England. The permission granted to him 
by the king was very comprehensive, and included the privilege of 
sojourning in London, practising his art throughout the whole realm, 
by day and night, by land or sea, ‘as well as by marque of war.” 
The grant is for one year, and contains the usual commands against 
interference with Sampson in the exercise of his calling. What the 
results of Master Sampson's ministrations were I am unable to say— 
information on that point is wholly lacking, nor are we able to infer 
it from other events, since the exact date of the death of the Lady 


Alice is unknown. 
A. WEINER. 


1 French Rolls, 11 Henry IV, m. 20; Rice and Besant, Life of Whittington. 
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NOTES ON J.Q.R. 


I, 
Note oN GENIZAH FRAGMENT XXVI (July, 1905). 


I find that this fragment belongs to the Amanat, ed. Landauer, 
p. 116, line 7 from bottom to p. 119, line 8. Still the republication 
is not without value on account of the variations in so small a piece. 
It is possible that the treatise on Frynnds yeawde was originally 
an independent one, and embodied later on by the author in his 
larger work. This would, on the whole, confirm Bacher's view of 
the identity of both works. 

H. HIRSCHFELD. 


Sept. 20, 1905. 


II. 
Notes on No. LXVIII oF THE J.Q.R. 


P. 618, ver. 5 of the poem, for mind> read sbp, 

P. 621, 1. 18, for 73” read 7D”* (= 95). 

P. 626, 1. 7, for 7'3Y read pry (= Va9¢): “verse by verse”; the 
Targum is given after each verse. L. 6 from below, PDD... PIDD, 
is also to be filled in similarly. 

P. 629, 1. 8, for NYT read TINT. 

P, 632, 1. 12, for 1730) read ANMND.—Ibid, 1. 13, for MN Wd 
read 12278) /9105.—Ibid., 1. 14, for 93 read ‘2 (= tb>"73). 

P. 633, 1. 15, for 110 read Dene”. 

P. 636, 1. 8 from below: j737 cannot in itself be the proper name 
of the man, as Prof. Gottheil (p. 637, 1. 24, ef. p. 614, 1. 6) supposes. 
The name of the man, designated j734, like his son David (penultimate 
and last lines), rather lies in the immediately preceding words, 82 
“WWI, which are otherwise incomprehensible. In these two words 
there must lurk a Persian name, just as the ancestral list following 
contains three Persian names. Perhaps one may suggest the name 
Babai (‘8382), as a Perso-Jewish poet in the seventeenth century 
was called; “yw would be a popular etymological reproduction in 
Hebrew of the name which signifies “gate” in Aramaic. 

P. 646, 1l.6 and 9. On the ist of Tishri, that is, the New Year 
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Festival, the writer cannot have completed his work. Further, the 
two words WN “Wy before 5xdx remain without any explanation. 
I conjecture that ‘8 ’Y is corrupted from wy ‘Mwy. Hence the work 
was finished on the 11th of Tishri; binds means Sunday. 

P. 648, 1.16. Here we find a similar strange statement, the date 
“Rosh Hodesh Tishri,” i.e. New Year. I think that for "wn n’% 
we should read WN 1”, the 28th of Tishri, or perhaps "WN NM, 
the month of Tishri; cf. p. 649, 1. 6 from below, {YD M3. 

P. 716, 1. 5 (of the Arabic text), for nbw read doe. 

Tbid., 1. 6, for xnby, which Hirschfeld restores into xndynop, read 
NMOND, which is the usual antithesis to MON¥. He finds in Taydx 
(1. 4) an allusion to Hebrew slaves, Exod. xxi (p. 719, 1. 3), im conse- 
quence of which he presents a translation which I should amend to: 
“When man (this is the meaning of says, the servant of God, who is 
m5 his Master) chooses piety, God makes him pious while praising 
him ...; and when he chooses wickedness, God makes him wanton 
and wicked while reproving him.” 

Ibid., 1. 16, for yap] read 19°. The subject is “the unbelievers.” 
It ought, therefore, not to be translated (p. 719, 1. 20): “He main- 
tains.” 

Thid., 1. 19, for bp... St read aad. 

P. 717, 1. 1, before binds supply jd. 

Ibid., 1. 2, PRODI °F is corrupted from PND"). This, together with 
the two following words (N¥D NI7N25N), means “and the events of 
our history that have already occurred are arranged in order” (via, 
in Ezek, xx. 28 f.). 

Ibid., 1.7, for 82385 read INDNON. 

Ibid., 1. 11, for 1¥ read M7¥ (si8). Hence in p. 720, 1. 1, we should 
read “to it” instead of “te me.” 

P. 722, 1.13. Anna xddy is translated (p. 724, 1. 4) by “causes of 
compensation”; this should be “partial causes.” The causes of 
individual precepts are meant. 

Tbid., 1. 13. NAYOPN) is translated by Hirschfeld (p. 724, 1. 5): 
“viz., those which best subdue man’s passions,”’ that is, as a superlative 


E 
(\yasaly) from el. But I should take the word as a continuation of the 
preceding verb NINN (wih), and should probably read NAYOPRNI. 


Saadiah says: ‘“‘I have the intention of determining these causes 
and of separating them from one another.” Still better would be 
N7YOINI (‘‘... and to collect them”); as a matter of fact, a series 
of such confirmations of the biblical precepts then follows. 

Ibid. pi PH JANAN ANIM means: “and his—God’s—wisdom 


L2 
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is exalted thereabove.” That is: Saadiah is not so bold as to 
believe, that, with the grounds he has assumed, he has really found 
the leading ideas of God in the precepts. He says the same thing, 
lower down (1. 31), more fully, with a reference to Isa. lv. 9. 

P, 722, 1.17. ND fYININ, for “and expound them” (p. 724, 1. 10), 
read “and hold public discourses upon them.” 

Ibid., 1. 21. To the reasons of the prohibition to eat certain 
beasts, there belong in the first place: poaada naw xd. Here 
the second word must be corrected to ANIW (i.e. ipod). The 
meaning is, ‘that man should not make the beast in question equal 
to the Creator.”"—Perhaps 73% can also be read as passive: wk 
(‘so that the beast should not become equal to the Creator”). 

Ibid., 1. 25, for A955x read Ababe. 

Ibid., 1. 26, for 85 read 75. The words 75 yoo’ jamin pxdoxp 
}TMNINW mean: “for the permission to be able legally to marry 
them—the nearest blood-relations—allowed the wish to arise in 
him to cultivate illicit intercourse with them also.” 

Ibid., 1. 29. The words: xmyop sya sdydx may rynd—not 
translated by Hirschfeld, p. 724, 1. 28—mean: “and in order that 
the precept should acquire special worth in his eyes, after he was 
precluded from it’’ (in consequence of levitical impurity). 

Ibid., for Npnds3 read xypndya. 

P. 723, 1. 3. The sentence, which reproduces the opinion of many 
people about the prophets not being necessary as teachers of moral pre- 
cepts, seems to be corrupt. I propose for INN to read NA (7 vir1) 
and 3D°' to be restored thus: 3 D'?. The sense is then clear: 
“Men have no need of a prophet; their reason, by virtue of its 
inherent distinction of the beautiful from the ugly (the good from 
the bad), is sufficient to afford them guidance.” 

Ibid., 1. 5, for Ody xx read ndyxds (891). The translation 
should be: “If the thing were as they say, then the Creator would 
be he who knows it best, and he would not have sent any prophets, 
as he does not do anything that is without sense.” 

Ibid., 1.9. The gap should be restored thus: DON[* j& bpy] by yO. 

Ibid., 1. 10, for ANN read ANT. 

Tbid., 1.11, for ANAND read ANInp (£3553). The word left un- 
translated by Hirschfeld (p. 725, 1. 3) means: they—the prophets— 
defined it (the duty of thanks towards God) [and called it prayer]. 





P. 807, 1. 21, for O'NN"D read O'ND. 
W. BacHER. 
Hamor, August, 1905. 
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III. 
NoTEs ON GOTTHEIL’s “Some HEBREW MSS. 1n Carro.” 


Vol. XVII, p. 615, 1. 4ff. I think that the name 7° wipYy was 
originally added only to such Bible MSS. as the owner had dedicated 
as an inalienable holy possession to his family or to a community 
or to a house of prayer. Hence the expression W'IPN, e.g., no. 17 
and elsewhere. 

P. 618, Hebrew text, 1. 5, read 11053 PAXNI,—TNOY MIND) means 
that 7? “5D has attached to it D°20.D (accents or signs generally, 
hence also vowel-signs). 

P. 621, 1. 17, for 73” read 75”. 

P. 626, 1. 7, for PID YIY PIDH) we should perhaps read }*Y3 PiD51 


PIDD, i.e. “one verse after the other” (Yy3= a»). 


Ibid., 1. 9, for WW N51 read IHW? 851. 

Ibid., 1. 13, for 51(1) read 5w[33]. 

Ibid, 1. 14, for 113 YOY read 13 Noy. 

P. 628, 1. 11, for YM read YM; 1. 12, for MIT read 77; 1. 13, 
for N233) read N3I3; 1. 19, for NOW read AOWI; 1. 21, ON for 
onde is a frequent usage in MSS. 

P. 629, 1. 4. «++ ¥ "7" hardly means some divine name, but is to 
be explained like 72'D'P YT’ p. 648, 1. 14, YT being equivalent to 
m5. 

P. 632, 1. 12, for 817) read NM, for W730) read ‘M301; 1. 13, for 
J77N) we should read "31781 or IM; 1. 24, for MY WR IND Dp 
read MY WN IND OP; 1. 25, for WON" read 170M, as on p. 628, 
1. 13; last line, for by read Sw. The meaning is that the Pentateuch 
MS. should be placed in the court of his brothers and remain there. 

P. 633, 1. 10, for md read >, and for 72) read “NN 3; 1. 12, for 
0" read 1"; 1. 15, for WW read ‘01 /W"; 1. 17, read Dw [n2]3 
[o>] ‘e» “33 [¥%]; 1. 19, for OYSMY read 5yM, and for (#77) RIDA 
read ONIN. 

P. 634, 1. 1 ff. Iam decidedly of the opinion that IYM here means 
the ‘‘court.” In the last line of p. 632 a “court” is also spoken of. 

P. 635, 1. 31, for D'N 1 we should certainly read [10°] "7 
DN. The meaning is perhaps that the purchase of the Bible MS. 
lasted from the year 5126 to the year 5134, which is quite possible, if 
the payment was made in instalments and the purchase was effected 
only on the payment of the last instalment. 
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P. 636, 1. 20, for 1N’N") read 17°; 1. 3 from below, for 72252 75 jn) 
read 3353 9 jn’. 

P. 637, 1. 1, for VND) read wud); 1. 3, for WIN’ read WN’, and for 
(?) nMpNA read ‘nnN|NA, whereby the mark of interrogation becomes 
superfluous. L. 17, for 11M read 12122; 1. 23, the name of the 
author does not seem to me to be Yahyah ben Jacob, but 7'N’ means 
“may he live,” just as, e. g., p. 628, penultimate line, the abbreviation 
"6's is to be explained as standing for pdiyd sn or yd ‘mn. On p- 636, 
1. 21, the word 7°", accompanied by an interrogation mark, after 
apy’ is certainly to be read as 'M likewise. 

P. 640, 1. 8, read Sow main ja) yowm; 1. 18, OAK denotes the 
date, not 444 but 1443, hence, as the Selucidean era was used by 
the Jews in Egypt, the year 1131. The writer would therefore have 
also reckoned according to this era, with reference to the chronology 
after the destruction of the second Temple used in the oldest colophon. 
In this case, as the era begins with the year 68 (not 70), 1513 is the 
year meant. Hence the codex dated 827 years after the destruction 
of the second Temple does not, to be exact, belong to the year 897, 
as state] p. 640, L 6, but to the year 895. 

Ibid., 1. 20. nwa “INN, which is erroneously translated, p. 641, 
]. 21, by “after his death,” is easily to be explained as meaning that 
the Bible Codex had once to be redeemed. Whether it had been 
sold, pledged, or stolen, is not stated at all in the colophon. But 
s) wndwea “INN INI LIA clearly asserts, that the Codex after its 
redemption was presented as an inalienable sacred possession to the 
Karaite community. 

P. 643, 1. 11, for IP read 705°; 1. 13, for.... read }23; 1. 14, for 
WWI. ... Ixead D3 fBI5; 1. 17, for IN read pwn. 

P. 650, 1. 11, for AAP'N read AIPA; 1. 21, for DIF read DOIN. 

P. 651, 1. 4, for WAYS read Y¥3. 

P. 654, 1. 6 from below, for snbn read synbn. 

P. 655, 1. 9, for ’NBM3 read ‘N33; 1. 12, for Pon read yrdn. 


N. PoraeEs. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


THE volumes which fall to be reviewed in this notice afford a 
fair example of the kind of work which is being done year by year in 
the various branches of Old Testament study. Clearly, the study of 
the text and its interpretation underlies all other research, and 
without more ado we may begin with the new edition of the Hebrew 
text by Prof. Kittel of Leipzig, with the collaboration of such well- 
known names as Beer, Buh], Dalman, Driver, Léhr, Nowack, Rothstein, 
and Ryssel’. It consists of the Massoretic Text with a judicious 
selection of variant readings from Hebrew MSS. and the versions, and 
a number of the more necessary emendations. A work of this kind is 
a distinct advance upon the ordinary Hebrew Bible, and deserves to 
be universally welcomed. Ginsburg’s Massoretico-Critical Text was 
a step in this direction, but the greater fullness of detail gives Kittel’s 
work the superiority. The names of his collaborators are a guarantee 
that the treatment of the text will be moderate; it was not purposed 
to deal so thoroughly with it as do the Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, for example, where every writer has reconstructed the text 
according to that which is good in his own eyes. Recognizing that 
the ordinary editions with their scanty selection of marginal notes are 
an insufficient guide to put into the hands of the average student, 
Prof. Kittel’s aim has been to provide just enough critical apparatus 
to enable the reader to use his Hebrew Bible intelligently. In some 
important particulars the editor has refrained from following inno- 
vations which are familiar to those who have used Baer and Delitzsch 2, 
and in this the work will doubtless commend itself to the majority. 
To Prof. Driver has been entrusted the preparation of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua, to Prof. Ryssel, Exodus-Numbers, whilst the editor is 
responsible for the remaining books, and has also had a share in 


1 Biblia Hebraica, ed. Rud. Kittel, Pt. I, Genesis-Kings, Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 4 marks. See the editor’s essay: Ueber die Notwendigkeit und 
Moglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der hebriischen Bibel. 

2 Cf. T. C. Foote, ‘Some unwarranted innovations in the text of the 
Hebrew Bible,” Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xxii, no. 163 (1903, July), 


Pp. 71 8qq. 
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Exodus and Numbers. An inspection of a number of select passages 
has satisfied us that the notes have been prepared with the requisite 
care and discrimination. Of course it is easy to cavil at the omissions, 
but the text’s value lies in what it gives, and not in what it omits, 
and obviously it was never intended to make the work a completely 
critical edition of the text. This would have required an elaborate 
commentary on every page, and would at once have put it out of the 
reach of the ordinary student. As it is, the book is well printed, 
reasonable in price, and should find immediate use in every Hebrew 
class. Prof. Kittel and his co-workers are to be congratulated upon 
the result, and one may now begin to hope that some day an enter- 
prising publisher will see his way to furnish one of the greatest wants 
in Hebrew studies—the publication of separate books of the Hebrew 
text with brief notes and vocabulary '. 

Kittel’s edition, therefore, lays the foundation, and the “keen” 
student will interleave his copy in order to incorporate additional 
notes as he goes along. What will be made of the text of Hosea and 
Amos when the concluding volume appears next year the future will 
show, though we may be sure that the beginner will find in it 
sufficient for his wants. But to get to the bottom of the text, and to 
endeavour to understand the messages of these prophets, recourse 
must be had to the commentaries, and here the new volume of the 
International Critical Commentary series deserves something more than 
mere passing mention. Prof. W. R. Harper’s Amos and Hosea®, like 
the other volumes of this great series, is encyclopaedic. It is the 
sixth of the Old Testament volumes, and is distinguished from the rest 
by a marked originality of treatment. The commentary itself is 
exhaustive, nearly 420 pages in all. Questions of literary analysis, 
metre, and text are handled with fullness, and the arrangement of the 
material with divisions, subdivisions, and the relegation of subsidiary 
or technical matter to smaller type renders it more practicable to 
purely English readers. Everything that has been written upon Amos 
and Hosea has been carefully noticed, though not always weighed, 
and one can only express one’s wonder at the immense pains which 
the author has taken to make the work complete. He appears to have 
overlooked nothing helpful, and the many references and illustrative 
points of detail reveal the width of his reading in every branch of 
Semitic study. In fact, so much solid material has been collected 
here that we are constrained to wish that his Indexes, though welcome 
enough, had been more complete. This volume forms the introduction 





1 Joh. Bachmann’s Préparationen zu den kleinen Propheten (Berlin) is the 
only recent work of the kind that we have seen, 
2 T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 12s, 
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to the author’s work on the rest of the Minor Prophets which are to 
appear in two volumes, and he has taken the opportunity of preparing 
a summary of the prophetic movements previous to the time of Amos 
and Hosea. This sketch occupies a hundred out of 180 pages of 
the Introduction, and is an extremely valuable monograph, for which 
we are particularly indebted to the author. It is very clear, and 
is to be commended to the earnest consideration of all readers. 
If it does not everywhere command the assent of those who study 
it, let it be remembered that when once one leaves the beaten track 
there are many paths which can be taken, and the discovery of the 
right one is the earnest object of all followers after truth. 

This study of special topics is represented by two books in our olla 
podrida, one the elaboration of a new theory, the other a critical 
study of current theories. Mr. Thirtle’s investigation of the headings 
of the Psalms! proposes a novel explanation of these much-debated 
curiosities, which has the great merit of simplicity. In Hab. iii we 
find a Psalm which stands by itself, is quite independent of the 
preceding chapter, and thus proclaims itself as a model or standard. 
It opens with a statement of its class (a prayer) and author, and closes 
with what is exclusively a musical note. This has suggested to 
Mr. Thirtle that there has been a displacement of headings and titles 
in the Psalter, so that ‘“‘the chief musician,” who really should be 
named at the conclusion of a Psalm (as in Hab. iii), has been placed 
at the beginning of the Psalm which follows. This alleged error 
naturally must have arisen after the original procedure had been 
forgotten, and is intelligible when one remembers that primarily 
there were no divisions between chapters or psalms. Thus, in 
Ps. lxxxviii, ‘‘ Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite” rightly belongs here, 
but all that precedes is the subscription to Ps. lxxxvii. Again, in 
Ps, lvi, ‘‘Jonath Elem Rehokim” (? the dove of the distant terebinths) 
connects itself with Ps. lv. 6-7, and according to this new theory 
belongs really to the end of that Psalm; the words that follow 
(a Psalm of David, Michtam) naturally remain as the heading to 
Ps. lvi. Thence the author proceeds to study the meanings of the 
terms which have so long baffled scholars. He commences with 
Shoshannim and Gittith, which suggest lilies and the wine-press, the 
flowers of spring and the autumn vintage, and — according to him— 
symbolize the two great feasts, Passover and Tabernacles. He finds, 
therefore, in Ps. lxviii and xliv, which ea hypothesi concluded with 
Shoshannim, two characteristic Psalms for the Feast of Passover, 
whilst Pss. vii, lxxx, lxxxiii (with Gittith) are held to be equally 


1 The Titles of the Psalms, their nature and meaning explained, by J. W. 
Thirtle, 2nd ed., Frowde, Glasgow, 6s, 
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suitable for the Feast of Tabernacles. As, too, the Feast of Weeks is 
traditionally associated with the giving of the Law or Testimony 
(Eduth), its nearness to the Passover will account for the symbolical 
Shushan (Shoshannim)-Eduth applied to Pss. lix, lxxix. These, observes 
Mr. Thirtle, “while reflecting conditions suggestive of Pentecost, 
speak of a time when festivity was under eclipse. In fact, Israel was 
driven, by the terms of these Psalms, to pray to God for just such 
blessings as the Feast memorialized in the old-time life of the nation.” 

That ‘the place of David in the Psalter is not a question to be 
settled by criticism alone” is one of his conclusions, and it is argued 
that it is at least certain that the titles prove that his place in 
Psalmody was second to none. These are discussed at length, and we 
find, for example, Ps, viii ascribed to Goliath's death on the strength 
of the doubtful Muth-labben. One has only to turn to Kittel’s edition, 
to see that D'IUN UWS (1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23) is extremely uncertain, and 
on the analogy of Ps. lii one expects the circumstances of the 
composition of the Psalm to stand at the beginning. Mahalath is 
taken to refer to rejoicings, dancing (méhdléth), whether over the death 
of Goliath (Ps. lii) or on the occasion of the bearing of the ark (Ps. 
lxxxvii). One other novelty may be mentioned. Selah is held to be 
merely a note to mark the commencement of a new division, to 
indicate the beginning of a new stanza. True, four times it comes at 
the end of a Psalm, but in iii, xxiv, xlvi the Septuagint omits, and 
if it stands after ix, the fact remains that the version unites ix 
and x as one Psalm. We have said enough to show the object of 
this little book, which has now reached a second edition. It is clearly 
one which must be left to speak for itself, and already Orientalists of 
world-wide fame, we are told, have congratulated the author on his 
discovery of the key to the mystery of the Psalm titles. 

Another special problem upon the solution of which a great deal 
of ingenuity has been expended is the character of Hebrew metre. 
Mr. Cobb’s discussion ' owes its inception toa prize offered by Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore for the best treatment of this much-debated subject, and 
our thanks are due to him in very special measure that the successful 
essay has been published. Here we have no special pleading, no new 
theory to promulgate, but a careful criticism of all the systems of 
Hebrew metre that have been launched. No English system has 
appeared since the days of Lowth, and the worthy bishop held that 
all possible solutions had been proposed and that no one system was 
practicable. Looking back over the 150 years which have elapsed, 
we are confronted with a lengthy series of names of workers who 


1 A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, by W. H. Cobb. The Clarendon 
Press, 6s. 
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have devoted themselves to the problem, and still no system has 
been unanimously accepted. Bellermann, Ewald, Ernst Meier of 
Tiibingen, Budde, Bickel], D. H. Miller, Herbert Grimme, Ed. Sievers, 
and many others, have each in turn pursued the elusive solution, 
and the average reader who sought to ascertain for himself the 
relative merits of each theory would doubtless speedily lose himself 
in a labyrinth of anapaests and syllables, of morae and strophes. We 
are extremely indebted, therefore, to Dr. Cobb for his patience in 
mastering the work of a century and a half, for the lucidity with 
which he sets before us the essential features of each system, and for 
the keen criticism he has brought to bear upon their defects. He has 
aimed at a careful induction of the accessible facts, a sound deduction 
of all the principles which are involved, and an independent and 
unprejudiced application of these principles to the theories which he 
has investigated. ‘Every theory,” he observes, “accounts for some 
facts; a plausible theory accounts for most of the facts: the true 
theory, when found, will take in all of the facts naturally; hence it 
is to be reached by a positive rather than a negative process.” 

It is a meritorious feature of the treatise that the author has no 
theory of his own to hammer into us; he has less occasion to labour 
to prove the errors of others, and his whole attention is directed to 
a keen search after facts. He asks his readers to know only three 
things: Hebrew (only a little knowledge is required), English, and 
poetry, and if we italicize the last, it is lest some should forget that 
Hebrew literature after all was a living literature. Further, it is 
characteristic of the author that he has ignored the Assyrian parallels 
noted by Gunkel, Delitzsch, Zimmern, and others, for the very excellent 
reason that if the Assyriologists have made out their case it would 
predispose us to expect something similar in Hebrew. Mr. Cobb's 
criticisms of the problems of Hebrew poetry do not include any 
solution of his own, but he has reached important conclusions: the 
distinction between rhythm and metre must be given up, a combina- 
tion of the results of Grimme and Sievers is to be desired. ‘On the 
one hand, a profound acquaintance with general philology; on the 
other, with Semitic philology. The one side would consent to sacrifice 
its exclusive anapaests, the other its cherished morae. . . . If some 
genuinely mediating investigator could bring the two schools into 
harmony, he would inherit the blessing pronounced on the peace- 
makers.” 

Lastly, we come to the work of literary criticism which has to be 
built up on the study of the Hebrew text, its interpretation, and the 
investigation of a multitude of special questions. Prof. C. F. Kent is 
best known, perhaps, for his History of the Hebrew People, a scholarly, 
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non-technical, and well-written study covering the whole of the Old 
Testament period. During the eight years or so that have elapsed 
since that was first written, he has made further efforts in the same 
direction, and proposes to publish the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha in English, with its contents arranged logically and 
chronologically. Two volumes have now appeared', and suffice to 
show that the work bids fair to be absolutely one of the most useful 
of its kind. A useful feature of Prof. Kent's edition is the method 
of classification which he has adopted. There is no book like the Old 
Testament which requires so many aids to its understanding. ‘“ Logical 
classification,” as he remarks, ‘‘is distinctly the gift of the Aryan 
rather than of the Semite. Without exception, the literary products 
of the East, and especially of the Semitic world, are conspicuously 
lacking in systematic arrangement. The Koran, for example, is 
a medley of commands, stories, prayers, and exhortations. To this 
general rule the Old Testament is no exception.” So, in the first 
place he has aimed at presenting a systematic classification of the 
various subjects. Here we have tradition, history, and biography. 
Vol. III will contain prophetic sermons, epistles, and apocalypses ; 
vol. IV, laws and traditional precedents; vol. V, songs, psalms, and 
prayers; and the series will conclude with vol. VI, proverbs and 
didactic poems. As already mentioned, the writings of the Apocrypha 
are laid under contribution; the historical records, for example, 
would indeed be incomplete if the First and Second Book of the 
Maccabees were ignored. But to render the classification chronological 
as well as logical, effect must be given to the results of literary 
criticism, and these must be presented in a form that will admit of 
their being intelligible to the general body of students; for the 
destructive stage has been succeeded by the constructive, and there 
are many problems that invite the attention of the general students 
of history, literature, and science. For these, however, everything 
must be complete, concise, and clear, and it is characteristic of the 
author’s thoroughness that he has prepared a new translation of 
the Hebrew, indicating where necessary the variants or emendations 
which he has preferred to follow. To represent at a glance the 
analysis of the narratives Prof. Kent has adopted a plan of his own. 
In the Documents of the Hexateuch, it will be remembered, the Rev. 
W. E. Addis printed separately the portions ascribed respectively to 
JE, D, and P. In Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament, the 


1 The Student’s Old Testament, vol. I, ‘‘ Narratives of the Beginnings of 
Hebrew History from the Creation to the establishment of the Hebrew 
Kingdom” (1904); vol. II, ‘Israel’s Historical and Biographical 
Narratives” (1905), London, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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various strands are indicated by colours. The editors of the Oxford 
Hexateuch employed an ingenious scheme whereby the whole of 
a narrative or its constituent parts could be read apart. Advantages 
and drawbacks to each can be easily found, although the Oxford 
Hexateuch is probably best for the ordinary reader. For the furtherance 
of his object, Kent has grouped together parallel or related records 
side by side, so that the growth of any given tradition or law can be 
readily traced. This has a distinct advantage in the case of actual 
parallels; the three stories of the deception regarding Sarah and 
Rebekah (Gen. xii, xx, xxvi) appear on one page, similarly the two 
stories of David’s magnanimity towards Saul (1 Sam. xxiv, xxvi), the 
twofold account of the capture of Jericho (Joshua v and vi), and so on. 
But, on the other hand, this system is apt to require too confident 
a decision in ascribing verses of doubtful origin, or which are due 
to redaction, and by removing passages from their present context 
it is difficult to grasp the character of each separate source as a whole, 
or to follow chapter by chapter the methods of successive redactors 
to supplement or supplant the older material which lay before them. 
This scheme, with all its merits, illustrates the growth of tradition, 
but not the growth of the literary material to its present form. Space 
forbids us to enter more deeply into these volumes. Tables show the 
stages and approximate dates of the literature, the contents and 
the classification of the narratives. Indexes of Biblical passages 
render reference easy. Numerous maps illustrate the geography 
of special periods. A copious Introduction to each volume deals 
adequately with the general questions. Appendices furnish biblio- 
graphical details and miscellaneous information, including side-lights 
from the historical and mythological inscriptions, weights and 
measures, names of months, &c. The footnotes deal with textual 
questions in brief and with the literary analysis at greater length. 
Properly enough, care is taken to give the grounds upon which the 
analysis has proceeded, and the treatment is marked on the whole 
with fairness. Here, of course, there is room for criticism, since 
there must always be differences of opinion over this complicated 
subject. Frequently it is impossible to determine the sources of 
a narrative whose comyosite character is admitted, and the work 
of analysis is one of extreme complexity. In some of these cases 
one is inclined to believe that the traditions were already composite 
in the oral stage, and that the ancient Hebrew, like the modern 
Bedouin, paid little heed to inconsistencies and contradictions which he 
heard and read'. We may just notice Prof. Kent’s view of the date 


! As an example may be cited the story of Zir, a favourite tale with the 
natives of Palestine, which in one form is composite. The hero on his 
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of the book of Ruth. In opposition to the majority of critics (Driver 
and a few others excepted) he rejects the post-exilic date of the book. 
He regards it as certainly older than the exile, but admits that it 
has been recovered and touched up at a late date by editors who 
found therein a justification of marriage with foreigners. The 
“Bethlehem Cycle of Stories” in which he includes it, numbers also 
Judges xvii-xxi, which, as we know, were appended to the Book of 
Judges in all probability in post-exilic times. How the old story of 
Gibeah was treated (xix-xxi) any commentary or introduction will 
amply show; it is a fortunate circumstance that the idyllic story 
of Ruth was less severely handled. 

It might have been interesting, perhaps, to test Prof. Harper's 
treatment of the metre of Amos and Hosea in the light of Dr. Cobb’s 
criticisms, or to compare the text-critical standpoint of Prof. Kent 
with Prof. Kittel’s edition of the Massoretic text; but we have already 
exceeded our limits. Each represents an advance, typical of the 
gradual progress of Biblical studies, and we may apply to them 
what the old divines said of their translation in the Preface to the 
Authorized Version : — 

“As nothing is begun and perfected at the same time, and the 
latter thoughts are thought to be the wiser; so if we building upon 
their foundation that went before us, and being holpen by their 
labours, do endeavour to make that better which they left so good; 
no man, we are sure, hath cause to mislike us; they, we persuade 
ourselves, if they were alive, would thank us.” 

STANLEY A. Cook. 


ON THE BIBLICAL EXEGESIS OF JOSEPH IBN KASPI. 


Isaac LAST, 5}D3 73, Weitere zwei Schriften des R. Joseph ibn 
Kaspi. Erstes Heft., Pressburg, 1905. x+176 pp., 8vo. 
In the well-known list of his works, Joseph ibn Kaspi places at 
the head the one entitled 037 N7"'h (Canticles viii. 9). He thus 


return from abroad finds that his sister-in-law has married the murderer 
of his brother, so he avenges his brother’s death by killing the relations 
of the second husband (who himself is dead). Later, he finds his nephew, 
his brother’s own son, and the two turn upon those who had murdered 
the father and put them all to death. The point is that the whole story, 
with the twofold account of the vengeance, was taken down from the lips 
of Sinaitic Bedouin. The complete story as heard by Mr. Jennings- 
Bramley will be printed in his article on the Sinaitic Bedouin, Part vii, 
in an early number of the Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement. 
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shows the especial esteem in which he held this work, as well as the 
far-reaching importance attaching to its subject. The original title 
of the work was, as Ibn Kaspi himself states in the list, “ Book of 
the Secret ” (7107 5D), and only afterwards, when he had named all 
his works with phrases that should remind one of his own surname, 
drawn from his birth-place (Argentiéres), did it receive the new title. 
The contents of the work were also not hitherto unknown. In the 
joint work of Renan and Neubauer, Les Ecrivains juifs frangais, 
etc., XIV® siécle (Paris, 1893), there is a summary of its chapters 
(pp. 159-62); and already before this, J. Perles had published the 
epistle of Kalonymos b. Kalonymos to Joseph Kaspi (Munich, 1879), 
which consists of a criticism of the Tirath Keseph and at the same 
time affords a view of its contents. But only now has the possibility 
been attained of becoming more closely acquainted with the work 
itself. With praiseworthy zeal did Isaac Last, after publishing ten 
works of Ibn Kaspi in 1903!, undertake to issue two further works 
of the same writer; and as the first part of this publication we have 
the Tirath Keseph, or the “ Book of the Secret,” a welcome and valuable 
addition to the Kaspi literature, and, by reason of the contents of 
the volume, an important contribution to the history of Jewish 
exegesis of the Bible. 

In the short preface Ibn Kaspi says: The object of this book is 
the elucidation of what our sages termed the “secrets of the Torah” 
(A71n *aND). He says more precisely in his explanation of the list 
of his works: The object of this book is to describe the general 
classes of ideas contained in most secrets of the Torah, and to 
elucidate the reasons of the stories that occur in the Torah*. By 
“secrets of the Torah,” therefore, Ibn Kaspi understands in this 
work a deeper knowledge of the import of biblical stories, and 
the thoughts and teachings that occur in the narrative portion of 
the Pentateuch. One can thus designate the work as an Exegesis 
for these constituent parts of the Bible. It falls into two parts: 
I. On general subjects, thirty chapters (pp. 1-47); II. On special 
subjects (pp. 47-167). The second part begins with the establishing 
of seven rules for the exposition of biblical texts (pp. 47-9), and 
then devotes eight chapters to the elucidation of the narrative 
contents of the Pentateuch, viz., I. on Gen. i-v. 31 (pp. 49-60) ; II. 
Gen. v. 32-xi (67-71); III. Gen. xii-xxv. 18 (71-108); IV. Gen. xxv. 
19-1 (108-34); V. Exod. (134-54); VI. Lev. (155); VII. Num. (155- 
64); VIII. Deut. (164-7). This survey shows that three-fourths of 
the second part deal with the stories of Genesis. The last three 


! See Revue des Etudes Juives, XLVII, 147-154. 
2 Cf. p. 64 OVECH ‘ora 2 NIT Mm NEDA "ND Nw. 
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Books of the Pentateuch are treated very summarily, and in the 
second Book, too, only miscellaneous remarks are strung together. 
Although Ibn Kaspi, as is the case in all his works, always refers 
in this work also to the importance of logic for Biblical Exegesis 
and especially for scientific inquiry, we can hardly speak of a logical 
method in the expression of his thoughts in the first general part 
of his work under notice. It is difficult to find the leading idea 
in the thirty successive chapters of this part, as they contain matters 
of a manifold character that do not always belong to the real theme 
of the book. Especial interest attaches to chap. 14 (pp. 18-20), in 
which we learn the first motive that gave rise to the work. At the 
age of thirty-five, as the chapter begins in a reminiscent strain, Ibn 
Kaspi went to Egypt', where he was destined to be disappointed 
by the successors of Maimuni and the condition of his school, but 
where, on the other hand, observation of the habits and customs of 
that country afforded him unexpected light with regard to numerous 
details in the biblical narratives. As examples of this he mentions 
here: riding on an ass (Exod. iv. 20); he refers to Ibn Ezra’s 
commentary on the passage and remarks, “I have often seen this 
(namely, wife and children riding on an ass; or even people of rank 
using an ass instead of a mule in Egypt).”—Further, on Exod. viii. 
15, in opposition to Ibn Ezra’s view about the habits of the kings 
of Egypt, Ibn Kaspi remarks: “The king of Egypt leaves his palace 
only on Tuesday and Saturday; on these two days of the week he 
betakes himself with his nobles and knights to a certain esplanade 
on the Nile to play a game at ball?”. 

As a further example he mentions the taking off the shoes (Exod. 
ili. 5; Deut. xxv. 9; Ruth iv. 7). In that country it is the custom 
to wear shoes of hard leather, without their being attached by 
anything to the foot; in order therefore to take one’s shoe off, 
one has only to shake one’s foot, and the shoe falls off itself. 
This is expressed in the verb bw (Exod. iii. 5; cf. Sw, Deut. xix. 1). 
But when the shoe is taken off the foot with the hand, the verb aby 


1 Ibn Kaspi writes this, as he remarks at the same time, two years 
later, viz., as we find at the end of the work (p. 168), in the year 5077 
(1317). The journey to Egypt was thus in 1315. On p. 42 Ibn Kaspi 
mentions that the Nagid, a great grandson of Maimuni, blessed him 
profusely when he first visited him. But there is no mention here of 
a first journey to Egypt, as the editor believes. 

? An interesting passage on the game of ball occurs, p. 30 (chap. 21) : 
“One ‘plays it merely as a game, the other practises it, out of hygienic 
considerations, as physical exercise” (1 5x We PIE JI $9 IMR Wer 
nwnad nvdornn 735 m7). 
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is used (Ruth iv. 7), just as this also denotes the drawing of the sword 
out of the sheath. But if the shoe is tied to the foot by straps, then 
its removal is expressed by yon (cf. wm), Lev. xiv. 40).—Ibn Kaspi 
adduces, in the special part, a great number of such customs that 
he noticed in Egypt and in the Orient generally, in order the better 
to explain what is narrated in the Bible.—In dealing with the 
intended curse of Balaam (Num. xxiiff.), which was acknowledged 
as efficacious only on the part of the Israelites, who heard of it 
or knew that he wished to curse them, Ibn Kaspi mentions that 
it was the custom in that country then, as it is now, to listen 
to soothsayers and magicians (p. 43).—On Gen. ix. 25 (Noah does 
not curse Ham, but his son Canaan): ‘‘It is thus customary in that 
country, that a person who is enraged with somebody curses his 
children and grandchildren” (p. 69).—On Gen. xiv, he refers to the 
historical fact that Babylon continually acquired the supremacy 
over Palestine, just as the king of Shinear (= Babel) conquered 
the kings of Sodom and the other cities. David could also have 
previsioned the Babylonian exile in Psalm cxxxvii. ‘And so it is 
to-day still: The king of Egypt, who also rules over Palestine and 
the adjacent regions at the present time, as far as the Euphrates, 
never crosses this river to wage war against the king of Babylon, 
who is now ruler over the Tartars; at the most, he advances against 
him as far as the Euphrates, as once Pharaoh Necho did in the days of 
Josiah. But the king of Babylon constantly crosses the Euphrates, 
whether to plunder Damascus or to harass Jerusalem and its vicinity ” 
(p. 75).—On Gen. xvi. 1: “ Polygamy is a custom in the Orient, and 
the Torah permitted it our people. It was therefore a sign of the 
holiness of Abraham, that despite his longing for male posterity, he 
took no second wife in addition to Sarah” (p. 84).—On Gen. xxi. 14: 
“It is the custom in that country to carry children on the shoulder, 
just as it is usual among us to carry them in our arms” (p. 99). Ib.: 
“One should not ask why Abraham gave Hagar water and not wine 
on her journey. For only in our country do people take wine with 
them on a journey ” (p. 1o1).—On Gen. xxiv. 3: “At the present day 
also are the women of Palestine bad ” (p. 105) [i. e. of bad reputation]. 
—On Gen. xxiv. 32: “The offering of water to one who has come 
from a journey is due to the custom of the people of that country in 
walking barefooted, like the order of the Minorites (O'yyn n3) 
in our country” (p. 106).—On Gen. xxv. 19ff.: “The precedence of 
the firstborn, which is the subject of this chapter, belongs to the 
customs of that country” (p. 108).—On Gen. xxxii. 27: “Jacob's 
request for the blessing of his opponent rests on the custom of that 
country, which is likewise found in our own country, that the inferior 
VOL XVIII. M 
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begs the more highly placed for his blessing” (p. 117).—On Gen. 
xxxvii ff.:; “The story about Joseph in Egypt gave rise to the 
questions, how it was that Joseph sent no message to his father, 
as there was only a distance of eight days’ journey between Palestine 
and Egypt; and further, how it was that Jacob heard nothing of 
a Hebrew slave’s attainment to such high rankin Egypt. These 
and similar questions did I put to myself in my youth, before I went 
to Egypt. But after my sojourn in that country, everything became 
clear to me. The slaves in that country are altogether not to be 
compared to the servants in our country; they are rather, as the 
property of their master, on the same level as sheep and oxen and 
other domestic animals. Hence Joseph, so long as he was a slave, 
was altogether unable to inform his father, still less to escape. When 
he had risen to high rank, he first waited for the fulfilment of the 
dreams of his youth. But Jacob and his sons could indeed have 
heard of the advancement of a Hebrew slave, without thinking of 
Joseph, as such slaves usually came to the market. Besides, the 
promotion of a slave in that country is no wonder; it is rather 
a frequent case. For as the king has the most confidence in his 
foreign slaves, he appoints them as chief officials and knights” 
(p. 123 f.).—On Gen. xlv. 27: ‘‘ By ‘waggons’ are to be understood 
only those vehicles permitted to the king and great nobles; for in 
that land Jarge and lofty waggons are not generally used as in our 
country. Further, only nobles and knights may there ride on horses, 
whilst the free citizens ride on asses” (p. 132).—On Gen. xlvii. 1f.: 
Here is related what Joseph did to keep his brothers away from the 
service of the king. “This is particularly advisable, as I know” 
(p. 133).—On Exod. iii. 5: “It is well known that in that country 
one removes one’s shoes before entering a respectable house or the 
synagogue; it is likewise the case even in one’s own house, on 
entering the interior apartments.’”—On Exod. ix. 29: “Moses had 
a separate place outside the Egyptian capital (D'¥, i.e. the subse- 
quent Cairo), where he prayed. The site is now occupied by the 
Moses Synagogue, whither pilgrimages are made during the Ten 
Days of Penitence; I also have prayed there” (p. 139).—On Exod. 
xii. 11: “In that country it is the custom on entering the dining- 
room to remove one’s shoes and loosen one’s girdle, for the diners 
are seated in a circle on the floor, which is covered with embroidered 


1 Ibn Kaspi is doubtless thinking here of the Mamelukes, who, from 
the condition of Turkish-Tartar slaves, rose to the highest dignity in the 
thirteenth century and were rulers of the land at the time of Ibn Kaspi’s 
sojourn in Egypt.—Ibn Kaspi speaks of “knights” (212), with an 
application of the European idea to Oriental conditions, 
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carpets. The Israelites preparing for the Exodus are therefore 
commanded to eat the Paschal lamb with loins girt and feet shod, 
so that it should not be a regular repast, but eaten in haste and 
as though by the way” (p. 139).—On Exod. xxxiii. 18: “‘Show me, 
I pray Thee, Thy glory’ means as much as ‘Show me thyself,’ for 
this idiom is customary in that country. For example, if one wishes 
to say to somebody : ‘ How fares it with thee, O sir?’ one says: ‘How 
fares it with thy excellence, O sir?’” (p. 146).—On Exod. xxiii. 19: 
“¢T will make all my goodness pass before thee.’ In that country, 
and in ours too, there pass before the king along the street horses 
and carriages, slaves and knights and nobles, in short, his whole 
camp, and then the king follows” (p. 146 f.). 

We may assume that such and similar observations that Ibn Kaspi 
made in Egypt suggested to him the idea of understanding the 
Biblical narratives in the light of Oriental customs. But—and this 
prejudices somewhat the correctness of the fundamental idea—he 
made no distinction between ancient and modern times, and calmly 
transferred present-day conditions to Biblical antiquity. Besides, 
he sometimes makes use of the conditions of his French home to 
understand the Bible. That 52 (“all”) in the Bible is sometimes 
to be understood hyperbolically, he explains by the remark that 
this is “also our custom in this our land” (p. 63).—That Abraham 
forbade his servants to take any share in the spoil (Gen. xiv. 24), 
he illustrates by a reference to “the judges of our time, who keep 
themselves free from the acceptance of bribery but permit gifts 
to be made to their wives and dependants.” Abraham had to deny 
himself the privilege of acting in this way with regard to the 
spoil (p. 77).—On Gen. xviii. 3f.: “In addressing the three men 
Abraham at one moment speaks to one in the singular, and at 
another speaks to all in the singular. Our custom too in this our 
land is, that whoever speaks to a number of people, inviting them, 
for example, to dine with him, addresses only one to whom he offers 
the invitation."—On Gen. xxi. 12: “God’s injunction to Abraham 
to do all that Sarah tells him is not to be understood literally, 
but refers to this one case. Latin! also, the language of our country, 
knows this mode of expression, where the individual case is gene- 
ralized” (p. 119).—On Gen. xxi. 14: “Also in this our land is it 
the custom for the host to give the parting guests food and drink 
for the next halting-place. What Abraham gave to Hagar besides 
in the way of goods and chattels is not mentioned, because for the 
story of her wandering in the desert only the mention of the travelling 
provisions is necessary” (p. 101).—On Gen. xxiii. 16: Abraham 

















































2 wo pwd. But perhaps French or Provengal is meant. See note 1, p. 168. 
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emphasizes the full value of the money he has to pay, although 
he knew that Ephron would not have refused even coins of inferior 
value, seeing that he had actually offered him the plot of land as 
a present (ver. 11). Some contemporaries act otherwise, for when 
they give alms they select for the purpose forged or depreciated 
coins, because they know that the money will not be returned to 
them (p. 105).—On Gen. xlvii. 30: “It is our custom to-day also 
to bury a man beside his ancestors” (p. 133). 

The revelation of the “Secrets of the Torah,” which form the 
object of this work of Ibn Kaspi, is naturally not confined to the 
application of the customs and conditions of civilization observed 
by himself in the Orient, and especially in Egypt. On the contrary, 
he took particular pains to render these stories more comprehensible 
by rational explanations of their import and of the connexion 
between their several parts. At the same time the logic of the 
events related in the Bible and the psychology in the judgment 
of the persons concerned also play a principal part. In Ibn Kaspi 
there is no question of philosophical allegory or cabbalistic mysticism 
that might perhaps be sought beneath the narrative matter of the 
Bible. When he designates the results of his elucidation of the 
Biblical narratives as ‘Secrets of the Torah,’ he follows therein 
the usage of Maimuni, who, in the Arabic text of his Guide’, applies 
the traditional Hebrew expression 71M "IND, to the deeper exegesis 
of the stories of the Bible. From Maimuni, who is besides very often 
quoted in this book, he also borrows the vision-theory in the explana- 
tion of certain Biblical narratives*. See especially the conclusions 
on Gen. xviii and Gen. xxxii. 25 ff. (pp. 91 f., 116f.) %. 

Ibn Kaspi prefaces the Second Part, that is, the principal portion 
of his work, with seven general rules or theses, which he wittily 
calls M2 ‘33 NI¥ yaw, because by observing them we secure repose 
(m3) from any confusing or disturbing thoughts in the understanding 
of biblical texts (p. 118). Only the last three of these rules I give here 
in brief: (V) The descriptive method of the Bible is based on countless 
metaphors, metonyms, and other forms of speech, which must be 
regarded as indispensable. This mode of expression is meant by the 
dictum of the sages: ‘‘The Torah speaks according to the language 
of man.” This principle, remarks Ibn Kaspi, by reason of its com- 


1 More Nebuchim, III, 50 beginning. See my Biblical Exegesis of Moses 
Maimuni, p. 13, note 4. 

2 See ibid., note 7; also p. 8 ff. 

3 In chapters 15 and 16 of the First Part (pp. 20-25) Ibn Kaspi deduces 
from several examples taken from the Prophetic Books that Maimuni’s 
vision-theory must be restricted in its application. 
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prehensive significance, solves the most, if not all doubts in Holy 
Writ'. (VI) All things are ascribed to God, so that it is said of all 
existing things, that he is their author. This is done by means of 
various expressions, whether of working or making or of saying and 
repeating, in short, by means of every possible expression. (VII) The 
narratives of our Torah are, according to their simple sense, true for 
those who understand this sense. But in them are also concealed 
secrets that are within the reach of only a chosen few. What 
Ibn Kaspi understands by the simple sense of biblical texts he 
states, on p. 57, in reference to the stories in Gen, iv: “I believe 
that all the sentences of this narrative are to be understood according 
to their simple sense, but not in the simple sense as understood by 
the ignorant who do not know the Hebrew language, but as under- 
stood by scholars.” 

Some observations of a general nature occurring in the present 
work of Ibn Kaspi may show more clearly the character of his 
Biblical exegesis. On the section Gen. x. 18 ff. he remarks that the 
curse uttered upon Canaan is to be considered as “fruit” of this 
story, i.e. as its actual purpose. Still, in the Torah secondary 
circumstances and premisses also have their importance: the Torah 
offers ‘fruits’ everywhere (p. 67).—When we read in Gen. xviii. 33: 
Abraham returned to his place, although he had not left his place 
at all, as the whole story in chap. xviii is the subject-matter of 
a vision, we must understand the statement thus—that when the 
visionary condition ceased, it seemed to Abraham that he had 
returned from some other place to his abode (‘at the door of the 
tent,” ver. 1). For in many passages Scripture speaks of something 
which the persons concerned believed to have happened, as of some- 
thing that actually happened, e.g., Joshua ii. 7, where the pursuers 
intend pursuing the spies——In Gen. xxxiv the complicity of the 
inhabitants of the town of Shechem in the guilt of Hamor and his 
son is not mentioned. But the non-mention of details of a story is 
no argument against the supplementing of such details? (p. 120). 
The omission of details is even a fundamental method of biblical 
narration ® (p. 158).—The statement in Gen. xli. 48 and many other 


1 gym Wwe rnd 27 ndd9> FMNAwW MpEOM aN ND 47 WIND WX Mm 
a$25 yo 2. The principle of the human style of speech is accordingly 
applied by Ibn Kaspi to a much farther extent than by Maimuni (see 
The Biblical Exegesis of Moses Maimuni, pp. 19-22). In the following passages 
of our work Ibn Kaspi cites the sentence, O18 123’) ‘n M27: pp. 19, 42, 46, 
47, 51, 80, 93, 94, 136, 138, 145, 149, 162. 

2 Drm mn Anon PR maT mone. «Cf. p.9g: DMD 52 Sy APN TOOT 
mne. 3 mown by moowns own qa bax... 
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things in this chapter are to be understood according to the principle 
of our sages, that the Torah often employs hyperbolical figures of 
speech (p. 124, cf. 162). Ibn Ezra’s endeavours to find out the inner 
connexion between contiguous chapters are unnecessary, since there 
is no question of precedence with regard to the chapters of the Bible 
(p. 155f., cf. pp. 61, 71).—It is a favourite idea of Ibn Kaspi that 
the Torah as a literary product became a model for other writers, 
to which he is led by the familiar notion of the influence of the 
ancient culture of Israel upon the nations of antiquity. Thus with 
regard to the repetitions in the Bible, he points to Aristotle, who, 
in the YOwN “HD?, introduces the later chapters with a recapitulation 
of the contents of the earlier chapters (p. 63). That a short thesis 
should precede the detailed discussion in Aristotle and Averroes is 
an imitation of the Torah’s method of presentation, as Ibn Kaspi 
shows in Gen. xvii (p. 87f.). In the first place Ibn Kaspi remarks 
that just as art when imitating nature never attains its perfection, 
so the perfection of the Torah has never been attained by any other 
work*. The method of presenting abstract thoughts, so as to make 
them comprehensible to ordinary men, by the medium of stories and 
observation, was also learnt by the philosophers from the Torah * 
(p. 103). 

As authors of the Massoretic division of the text of the Torah, the 
Men of the Great Synagogue (see pp. 172, 174) are once named (p. 36). 
But in another place we read (p.64): ‘‘The authors of the division 
of the Pentateuch text into verses, chapters, and books, displayed 
great wisdom; perhaps this mode of division goes back to Moses 
himself.” Of the wisdom of the one who divided the text into 
chapters, Ibn Kaspi also speaks p. 70, and also pp. 121 and 158. 

Of the contents of the First Part, chap. 24 deserves special notice. 
In this the biblical precept relating to kindness to animals is based 
on the view that there is a natural kinship between men and beasts. 
‘‘We sons of man are very closely related to them; both we and 
they are children of one father, for we belong together with them 
to the same class of beings. Of course, those who are ignorant of 


1 i,e., the Physics, also called yianm yawn (Steinschneider, Die hebdr. 
Ubersetzungen, p. 108). P, 118, Ibn Kaspi quotes yawn 6D and NENT DD. 

2 P. 63: Ayom pac ANN ADNdoAw 1D UMN oY OND OY ana Ow 
pion niwe now) moxdon Nan Nbo wo. won nyo ood ODDEN wow. 

3 P. 134, Ibn Kaspi says of the Torah: wow mm 92 13 dD’ TED mM AIM 
Dm ow AN INN yaw aMew AD MED O2 (read oN) ION) yIEA NED. 
Then follows a very frank statement of the idea about the dependence 
of non-Jewish learning upon the Bible and the lost works of ancient 
Israel. 
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natural science believe the contrary: hence many true conceptions 
are concealed from them and false pride takes a hold of their 
heart.”—Further, Ibn Kaspi concludes that plants also belong to 
the essential communion of mankind, a point that he establishes 
by an ingenious explanation of Deut. xx. 19, and also by quoting 
passages from Bible and Talmud. This view, reminding us of Buddhism, 
is put forward by Ibn Kaspi as his own opinion (‘nyt ‘9). It also 
reminds one remarkably, especially in its designation of animals and 
plants as brothers of man, of the well-known words of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

Ibn Kaspi’s view of inherited intellectual qualities is also deserving 
of special attention. In connexion with Gen. xxiv. 65 he observes 
that the account of Rebecca ought to convince us of her remarkable 
intelligence. This is of great advantage to “‘us, her descendants” ; 
for there is surely no doubt that “the nature of the roots is still 
found in the branches'” (p. 108). ‘The wisdom that is evident in 
the creation (‘founding’) of the Hebrew language”—he remarks 
in treating of the voices of the Hebrew verb (p. 122)—“is also shown 
in the determination of the accents (on MMNMN Gen. xix. 16) and 
verse-divisions; for the boughs and branches follow the root ?.”— 
‘The sons of Jacob,” says Ibn Kaspi in reference to Gen. xxxiv. 7 f., 
“were not easily and simply to be deceived, but they possessed great 
wisdom as an inheritance from their ancestors*” (p. 118).—“ An evil 
inheritance from the ancestor ‘ Peleg’ (Gen. x. 25) is disunion, which 
exists in greater measure in Israel as among all nations of the earth. 
For this evil significance of the name ‘Peleg,’ not he but his father 
Eber is named as the founder of the race. But even had our 
ancestors concealed the name, they could not conceal nature*” 
(p. 71).—Satirical conceits like this, or even purely humorous 
remarks, are also found in Ibn Kaspi within the frame of biblical 
exegesis. Where he speaks of Lot’s daughters (Gen. xix. 31 ff.) he 
cannot refrain from the remark: “There is no doubt that the advice 
of women has evil as its result, whether disgrace, as in the present 
case, or death, as in the case of the advice of Eve, who gave her 
husband to eat of the death-bringing fruit, or as in the case of 


1 DY DO'TDI NVI WITT yIcw JD Oa PED PN. 

? Here Ibn Kaspi mentions all the varied expressions of the Bible for 
branches and boughs right to the top of the tree (nvm, Ezek. xvii. 3). But 
it was unnecessary for the editor to give the respective passages in tne 
Bible, since it is not a matter of quotation here, 

3 omaxo awry ody DON. 

* 2) Nd DWT Thom > ON DION APT NAD 2529 oronmd wax wi ND San 
29D VOR AVIA WONd OYA TW MN DON? OY) pI NDT. 
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the advice of Job’s wife (Job ii. 9). Happy he who escapes them!” 
(p. 95).—In reference to Gen. xxx. 14 he expresses his contempt for 
women in the following laconic style; “Rachel and Leah were 
women, they were not Moses and Aaron” (p. 114). On Gen. viii. 17: 
“In the case of many of the animals to be put out of the ark, no 
special means were necessary, but Noah opened doors and windows, 
and they ran out of themselves—and so they are running ever since” 
(p. 66).—He concludes a little excursus on dreams with the following 
sarcasm (p. 90): “God forbid, that we should also do what we often 
see in our dreams. How often does it happen that people of our 
plebs (1221075) are commanded in a dream to hang themselves or 
to drown themselves? To be sure, it would be a good thing many 
a time if they carried out these commands!’’—On Gen. xxiv. 47, 
where the narrator alters in Rebecca’s favour what is reported in 
vers. 22-4: “Perhaps Rebecca was not present at the story of 
Abraham’s servant, and even if she were present, she doubtless 
stood there with ‘the meekness of the wolf and the modesty of 
the fox,’ for young maidens are wont to assume such a cloak of 
humility, embroidered with deception” (p. 107).—On the “sign” 
in Exod. iii. 12: “Moses did not ask for the sign, as Gideon did 
(Judges vi. 17). God gave it him by favour, and what is given by 
favour ought not to be made the subject of inquiry, with respect 
to the reason of its being given, as the ancients say: ‘One ought 
not to examine carefully the teeth of a gift-horse'’ (p. 137). If 
Moses,” he continues further, “‘ was satisfied with the sign given to him 
by God, why should we distress ourselves about it, and why do the 
commentators find it difficult to explain?”—Ibn Kaspi gives ex- 
pression to his exegetical ignorance in a drastic fashion in connexion 
with Num. xxi. 9: ‘‘ With regard to the serpent, I am by no means 
so much perplexed as many of the commentators; but in me there 
is a perplexity of which I can never be cured, unless God were to 
command one of his prophets to make a serpent like that one, which 
I might behold and recover. The perplexity consists in that I know 
not what the serpent means, just as I do not know the meaning of 
the breast-plate and ephod, nor the meaning of the tree that Moses 
threw into the water of Marah (Exod. xv. 23), as well as the others 
of his actions that he did at God's command. How should we 
understand his actions and wonders, seeing that we cannot at all 
understand the wonders of other prophets like Elijah and Elisha, 


Popa pra yew pad px pos pion ox oop Wn. Most likely a 
French (or Provengal) proverb. The editor rightly compares the German: 
‘Do not look a gift-horse in the mouth,” 
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who are much below Moses in rank? And how should we under- 
stand the actions of the latest prophets too, seeing that we do 
not understand so many things in the accounts contained in the 
Book of Chronicles and in the narratives of the scroll of Esther? 
Alas for us and those like us who know their failing, understand 
their malady, but who have tried the physicians for a cure in vain” 
(p. 163). In another passage too (p. 135) he makes a confession of 
ignorance in regard to the wonders of the Bible. He does not wish 
to make them the subject of a systematic elucidation for two 
reasons; the one reason is, because it is not suitable to do it; the 
second and stronger reason is—“ Because I do not understand it 


(Ar pos xdw).” This confession of ignorance is, to be sure, very 
isolated in Ibn Kaspi. In this work of his too, he likes to speak 
of himself and his work in a somewhat eulogistic fashion. He has 
no hesitation now and again in describing the results of his investiga- 
tion as a sort of divine revelation’. He plumes himself especially 
on his brevity, although he often gives the impression rather of 
loquacity. On one occasion, after speaking of the terse descriptive 
style of the Torah, with its omission of many details, he says: ‘Since 
one must walk in the ways of God, and He composed short books 
(D"¥P OoMaD “INw N71), how should I compose long books?” 
(p. 69)2. He addresses his sons as readers of his book, while also 
thinking at the same time no doubt of other young readers. Once 
he apostrophizes them: “Know ye, that I offer here for nought that 
which I acquired in my lonely study, wherein I laboured day and 
night” (p. 90). On another occasion (p. 64) he addresses them in 
metaphorical speech: “Bring ye forth from your treasure-chambers 
silver and gold, and lay ye this therein, for it is a jewel for kings.” 
By this, as the context shows, he does not mean his own work, but 
the subject of it—the Torah—On p. 164 we find a remarkable 
utterance of Ibn Kaspi, which is of importance for the history of 
the Jewish translation of the Bible: “Do not expect from me here 
(in Deuteronomy) an explanation of details. For I know that it 
displeases the fools, that I should compose my verbal explanation 
in our language, the Roman language, which had to begin with the 
word M'WX13 and finish with the word Israel (the last word of the 
Pentateuch). But I thought, another can also do that; I have 


1 P, 36: x Own myw ‘nino; p. 86 (on Gen. xvii): my2w mm O32 ow 
Mads) MTNOD ANT Ma cut 4; p. 1242 mM pam 02225 ww nN wow 
oe ‘a mow; p. go (on Gen. xviii): Cwm 19 Aw mM 025 M2 122 WI 
Dwr bya 595 m mda xd wm non. 

2 See also p. 103: OD 52 Sy Veypa Pew. =P. 118: yp we TIN AN 
DIN PID DY MX ANT NNW PI WHI PSII INI WN IPA Pwra OI 132. 
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something else to do'.” Apparently one expected from Ibn Kaspi 
a complete translation or at least a complete glossary to the Penta- 
teuch, like that recently edited from a Paris MS.? 

In this work, too, Ibn Kaspi reproaches his predecessors in the 
domain of Biblical Exegesis, particularly with the neglect of logic 
(see pp. 44, 68, 98, 139). At the beginning of his discussion of 
Exodus (p. 134) he first recommends his readers to study the com- 
mentaries of Rashi and Ibn Ezra. He quotes these two exegetes 
pretty often, especially Ibn Ezra. With regard to the latter he 
refers to the praise bestowed on him by Maimuni “in one of his 
letters”: he thus regarded as genuine the well-known pseudepigraphic 
letter. Besides Rashi and Ibn Ezra, and the constantly cited Maimuni, 
the following Jewish authors are also quoted in our work: David 
Kimchi (always ‘MP f3N, pp. 1, 25, 144, 145), Ibn Ganah (1, 6, 36°), 
Josippon (5, 7).—Besides the passages already mentioned, Aristotle 
is cited elsewhere too. Philosophers generally are quoted as follows: 
Pp- 29, 41, 57, 59, 63, 67, 83.—The wise men of Jewish traditional 
literature are called: M7 ‘OID DOI DN (p. 62) or DBIDIDDA 
woy 20 oMdwN (p. 83) 4. 

Herr Last has devoted scrupulous care to the editing of Ibn Kaspi’s 
work, the prominent features of which have been described in the 
foregoing pages. He uses as a basis a Bodleian MS. (Suppl. 
Heb. MSS., C. 16) and also supplies variant and complementary 
readings from a MS. belonging to the collection of the late 
Dr. H. B. Levy, the Hamburg bibliophile. He makes the interesting 
passages in the text prominent by the use of spaced lettering, and 
accompanies it with not too many short remarks, in which reference 
is also made to the criticism of Kalonymos b. Kalonymos. With 
regard to correctness the text presented here by Last is much more 
carefully restored than that of his former Kaspi edition (Zehn 
Schriften). The number of printer’s errors is small, and emendations 
are only rarely required. The following series of corrections may 
conclude this article °:— 

Page 3, line 1, for nid read nvid.—Ib., 1, 22, read N5'DN3,—P. 6, 


1 Sram won ped wrwhs moo Se ape ND OMIT SY OWA OR PID 
woo nds “> m mer cnn ban IPE Nd wR Sew OW ID MNT OWN Mm 
pms oor 15. 

2 See J. Q. R., XVII, 800-807. 

3 On note 4 of the editor cf. especially my work : Aus der Schrifterkldrung 
des Abulwalid Merwan Ibn Gandh (1889), p. 28 f. 

* See also p. 110: TWD MN ONO WA Oy O'EIDWeN. 

5 See also the list of corrections on p. 175 f. 
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note 1, for D0 read B’.—P. to, 1. 16, read MY (= NHY).—P. 17, 
1, 22, read 13M!.—P. 21, 1. 10, for ‘3933 read 73yI3—P. 23, last line 
but one, for 8177 read NNN (this error, NINN for NT after PANT, 
occurs again very often, and seems to be based on the MS.).— 
P. 28, 1. 23. Before OWN supply j2.—P. 30, 1. 15, for Y°3 read Y°2D, 
—P. 33, 1. 25, for D’AWIN read DIVN.—P. 35, 1. 17, for nd23 read 
nddo2.—P. 54, 1. 25, for 1” read ”3.—P. 55, 1. 21, for M3y read 3Y. 
—P. 56, 1. 19, for T read TY (TYY).—P. 58, 1. 1, for OWNIAA read 
pYvnan (cf. p. 72, 1 26, nYVNIA Mywnm; p. 79, 1. 1, OID 
pY"nan).—P. 62, 1. 20, for mbdbion read nddian.—P. 64, 1. 6 from 
bottom, for 1210! read 1°"; for VND read YY"ND.—Ib., 1. 2 from 
bottom, for ‘M2139 read *n13.—P. 67, 1. 19, for AYITN read AYN. 
—P. 68, 1. 6, for MIDIDN read MiDIPN.—P. 81,1. 4, for OMNIA DI 
read ONAN ONIIA.—P. 8s, 1. 1, for AMIN read IMN713.—P. 88, 
1. 5, for NIVINA read NIMNINA.—P. 102, 1. 1, for AXWI read NWI,— 
P. 122, 1.7, for DWONM read DWONN (plur. of W2).—P. 124, 1. 7, 
for *8) read 19°N).—P. 1 38, 1. 23, for MPODY read APDHIw.—P. 143, 
1. 2, for nbs3 read oxd3.—P. 150, 1. 7, for OWID read O'N70.—P. 163, 
1. 19, for HYOAA read AXyHAN.—P. 165, 1.25. The editor does not 
understand the words 7IYNA NYO Pap RW Nyy °D and puts an 
interrogation mark. But for N7y we must read MYO; the words 
mean : NWP (Deut. vi. 20) is plural of MIP (Gen. xxxi. 52). 

The second part of the work will contain Ibn Kaspi’s Ro2d TN: 
a running commentary on the Pentateuch, which is closely connected 
with the work in the first part. May the efforts of the diligent and 
self-sacrificing editor on behalf of the publication of Ibn Kaspi’s 
works be attended with fruitful results! 

W. BaAcHER. 


BuDAPEST, June, 1905. 


DR. LEVY’S MAIMONIDES. 


La Métaphysique de Maimonide, par Lovis-GERMAIN Lkvy, Rabbin 
de Dijon, Docteur és lettres. Dijon, Imprimerie Barbier-Marilier, 


1905. Pp. 149. 


CoNnsIDERING Maimonides’ colossal services in the orderly arrange- 
ment and systematization of Rabbinic thought, it seems a strange 
irony of fate that his own philosophic masterpiece should need 
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similar re-arrangement and systematization. And granted that such 
re-arrangement and abridgement were desirable for some purposes, 
Dr. Lévy’s monograph may be recommended as a useful and very 
readable summary of the philosophy of Maimonides. Those who 
have not the time or inclination to attack the Guide for the Perplexed, 
will find here a reliable account of the salient features of the cosmic 
and religious philosophy of our greatest mediaeval thinker. Students 
of the Guide may also welcome this compendium, the value of which 
is considerably enhanced by constant references to sources. The 
subjects are treated in the following order:—Préparation 4 la 
métaphysique (notions métaphysiques générales); Dieu (existence: 
de Dieu, nature de Dieu); le Monde (le monde supérieur, le monde 
inférieur, la création) ; Rapports de Dieu avec le monde (omniscience, 
providence, finalité, le probleme du mal, le miracle); l’Ame (con- 
naissance, prophétie, liberté et immortalité). A full bibliography is 


also given. 
A. Wo LF. 


DR. MENDES’ JEWISH RELIGION. 


The Jewish Religion Ethically Presented, by H. PEREIRA MENDES. 
New York, 1905. Pp. 188. 


“Ethically presented” is a provoking superfluity in the title of 
a book on Judaism. The phrase only invites misapprehension by 
suggesting that the Jewish religion may also be presented otherwise 
than ethically. It would have been far better if the subject had been 
more “logically” presented. The ethical side of Judaism can take 
care of itself; no accurate account of it can be anything except 
ethical. But logical treatment, let alone loftiness of style, that is 
another matter. This is where the book before us is very disap- 
pointing. Unnecessary repetitions, extravagant fancies, and inexact- 
ness of language all betray this radical weakness. It seems not 
improbable that by “ethically” the author meant “homiletically,” 
for the book has all the features of a certain class of homilies. The 
book, however, contains a rich store of Bible texts, which may be 
turned to good account; but care must be taken to avoid an 
occasional mistranslation or misapplication (e.g. on p. 125, Hos. 
xiii. 14 is adduced in support of immortality). A “Jewish Glossary ” 
forms a somewhat significant appendix. ! 
A. WoLrF. 
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DR. 8. A. HIRSCH’S BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


A Book of Essays, by 8. A. H1rscn, Ph. D., Joint Editor of the Greek 
Grammar of Roger Bacon and a Fragment of his Hebrew 
Grammar. Published for the Jewish Historical Society of 
England by Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, 1905. Pp. xiii, 336. 


The Jewish Historical Society is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this sumptuous volume, which contains something 
for everybody, and should yield both pleasure and instruction to 
readers of diverse tastes and tendencies. Themes new and old, 
learned and popular, rub shoulders here. Yet the mode of treatment 
throughout is so fresh that the erudite becomes bright and popular, 
while the popular has dignity and distinction. The eight essays 
included in the book are each complete in itself, yet not altogether 
mutually disconnected. Three of them—‘‘ Early English Hebraists: 
Roger Bacon and his Predecessors”’; “Johann Pfefferkorn and the 
Battle of the Books”; “Johann Reuchlin, the Father of the Study 
of Hebrew among Christians,”—present us with a connected account 
of the advancement of Hebrew learning in Christian Europe. Three 
other essays—“ Israel a Nation”; ‘Jewish Philosophy of Religion 
and Samson Raphael Hirsch”; ‘‘A Survey of Jewish Literature,”— 
give us a fairly full account of the author's philosophy of Judaism. 
The two remaining essays are devoted to “The Jewish Sibylline 
Oracles,” and “Some Literary Trifles.” The volume also contains 
eight interesting illustrations—Roger Bacon, and two facsimiles of 
pages from his MSS.; Johann Reuchlin, and a facsimile of two pages 
of his musical notation of the Hebrew accents; Samson Raphael 
Hirsch; Two Sibyls (after Rafael); J. v. Vondel. Readers of the 
J.Q. R. will recognize old friends in six of the essays, while yet 
a seventh seems to have cast its shadow across these pages as the 
indirect cause of the discussion on the character of Jewish literature 
(vols. XV and XVI). Two of the essays, treating as they do of 
present-day problems, may claim our special attention here. 

“Israel a Nation” grapples with the question of Jewish national- 
ism, which Zionism has brought into prominence. It was read at 
the Zionist Conference, 1898. ‘‘ How,” asks Dr. Hirsch, “can it 
possibly be denied that the Jews constitute a nation? I shall not 
dwell on the minute psychological traits that are hardly observable 
to the naked eye, and a number of which combine in the composition 
of a national body. It is enough for our purpose to know that those 
distinguishing marks through which nation differs from nation ac- 
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cording to the most rough-and-ready estimate, are extant in greater 
numbers in our Jewish nation than in any other of those that exist 
at the present day. What we Jews all over the world have in 
common is our ancient religion, our associations with our ancient 
land, our ancient language, our sacred literature, our glorious and 
unique history, and our descent. Which other nation at the present 
day can show such a combination of so many elements of cohesion ?"” 
The impartial consideration of this question has probably suffered 
in the heat of recent controversy. It happens not uncommonly that 
the aggressive advocacy of a policy goads its opponents to the denial 
of things much less disputable, which, rightly or wrongly, are adduced 
in support of that policy. This is what Zionism seems to have done 
for the question of Jewish nationalism. If by claiming to be a 
“nation” we mean no more, possibly even less, than is implied in 
the above extract, then the claim seems valid enough. Etymologically, 
at all events, the word “nation’’ simply indicates common descent. 
And that much can scarcely be denied us with any justice, even if 
it be allowed that our descent is not “of that unalloyed purity 
that we would fain believe in.” The trouble begins when Jewish 
nationalism is identified with political Zionism. The recognition 
of our common descent and of our associations with our ancient land 
does not yet necessarily imply an urgent wish to renew those former 
intimate associations with Palestine, much less does it imply any 
readiness to participate in, or even to approve of, a political agitation 
for the re-acquisition of our ancient land. Political Zionism is thus 
a very different thing from Jewish nationalism; one may or may not 
have serious objections to the former, on economic, social, political, or 
religious grounds, but it does not seem clear how one can legitimately 
deny the latter. Moreover—as is partly shown in the essay on 
Jewish literature, and in the discussion above referred to—Jewish 
history, Jewish literature, and the Jewish religion have certain 
peculiarities which make it difficult to see how one can mark them 
off for specific treatment without assuming the existence of a Jewish 
nation, whose history, literature, and religion they are. The philoso- 
phical historian may perhaps discover some peculiar vein running 
through them, and characterize them that way; but, in the first 
instance, this history, this literature, and this religion are Jewish 
just because they are the history, the literature, and the religion 
of the Jewish nation. Moses Mendelssohn, it may be pointed out, 
had no compunction about referring to his people as a “nation.” 
Zionism, and every acute manifestation of national self-consciousness, 
may be the result of anti-semitism, but our nationalism (as Dr. Hirsch 
rightly maintains) is not. 
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Some may find it strange that Dr. Hirsch, despite his national 
enthusiasm and his attachment to the Holy Land, has not joined the 
Zionist movement. The answer, however, is probably to be found 
in the sixteenth of the Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, which contains 
the following reference to Israel's future restoration: ‘For this 
future, which is promised us in the glorious predictions of the 
inspired prophets, whom God raised up for our ancestors, we hope 
and pray; but actively to accelerate its coming were sin, and is 
prohibited to us, while the entire purpose of the Messianic age is 
that we may, in prosperity, exhibit to mankind a better example 
of ‘Israel’ than did our ancestors the first time, while hand in hand 
with us the entire race will be joined in universal brotherhood 
through the recognition of God, the All-One.” Having regard to our 
author's keen sympathy with his distinguished namesake, our con- 
jecture is not improbable. 

This brings us to the essay on Jewish Philosophy of Religion and 
Samson Raphael Hirsch. Our author makes no secret of his profound 
veneration for the famous Frankfurt Rabbi. In fact, he is particularly 
anxious to rouse the suspicion that he is suffering from what Macaulay 
calls Zues Boswelliana, the disease of admiration to which biographers 
and exponents of other peopie’s writings are peculiarly exposed. 
And his eminent success in this respect inevitably leads one to 
suppose that in expounding the religious philosophy of the Rabbi 
of Frankfurt, he is at the same time explaining his own. It is 
a powerful essay, though in some respects as provoking as it is 
interesting. 

Modern Judaism is taken severely to task, and subjected to a 
searching criticism. ‘‘This ‘Modern Judaism’ is very, very old. 
It is as old as Judaism itself.” This admission is not exactly meant 
to be complimentary. Still one has to be grateful for small mercies, 
seeing that even great Rabbis are not always ready to admit that the 
path of liberal Judaism is at least as old as any other. When, however, 
Dr. Hirsch proceeds to call modern Judaism an “anachronism,” 
“a relic of discarded scientific procedures,” and similar pretty 
’ epithets, the paradox becomes exasperating. 

We readily admit that the denunciation against excessive “ squeez- 
ing and lopping of poor Judaism” contains much that is true and 
just; but the practice is not monopolized by liberal Jews, far from 
it. But, whereas official orthodoxy is mostly content to bury its 
head, like an ostrich, and goes on pretending that all is well in 
this best of all possible worlds, liberal Judaism looks facts in the 
face, and strives to meet the reasonable demands of the times. For 
the rest, some of Dr. Hirsch’s declamations may be heard from the 
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liberal pulpit as from any other; while conservative Rabbis will 
experience no difficulty to pick out from among their flocks, and 
even their synagogue dignitaries, not a few who practise the gentle 
art of ‘squeezing and lopping poor Judaism” as recklessly as any. 
So much as regards the practical side of the issue. Let us see now 
on what grounds modern Judaism is described as ‘‘a relic of discarded 
scientific procedures.” 

“The characteristic of modern science,” says Dr. Hirsch, ‘is this; 
that it does not try to construe a priori that which can be grasped 
by the senses; that it does not build up from some preconceived 
notions arbitrarily posited truths about things which can be brought 
within the scope of observation. ... The so-called ‘Modern Judaism’ 
failed, and fails to this day to participate in this progress of the time, 
to utilize the improved method of reasoning. It continues its 
attempts to construe a priori that which is above all a subject of 
observation; to ignore phenomena if they contradict the preconceived 
notions from which it tries to construe a Judaism as it should be.” 
Happily, the orthodox Rabbi of Frankfurt succeeded, according to 
our author, where modern Judaism failed, and still fails. “It is 
the merit of Samson Raphael Hirsch to have applied to Judaism the 
improved methods of reasoning,” and Dr. Hirsch cannot do better 
than let this master of method himself explain the keystone to 
that whole system founded on those improved methods of reasoning. 
The elucidation is to be found “in a few words modestly put as 
a note under the text” of the eighteenth of the Nineteen Letters of 
Ben Uziel. Here is the note, slightly abridged :— 

“Two revelations are given us, Nature and the Torah. For the 
investigation of either only one method exists. In Nature the 
phenomena are facts; and we are intent to spy out a posteriori 
the law of every one and the connexion of all. The proof of the 
truth, or rather of the probability, of our assumptions is again Nature 
itself, by the phenomena of which we have to test our assumptions, 
so as to reach the highest degree of certainty ever attainable, namely, 
to be able to say: Everything actually is as if our assumptions were 
true ; or, in other words, All phenomena brought under our observa- 
tion can be explained by our assumption. One single opposing 
phenomenon therefore makes our assumption untenable. ... When- 
ever and as long as we have not been able yet to discover the law 
and the connexion of any phenomenon, which exists as a fact, the 
phenomenon itself remains a fact for all that. Exactly the same 
it is with the investigation of the Torah. The Torah is a fact like 
heaven and earth. The Torah, like Nature, has God for its ultimate 
cause. A fact can be ignored in neither, even if cause and connexion 
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is not discovered....As in Nature the phenomenon remains a fact 
although we have not comprehended it yet as to its cause and 
connexion, and its existence is not dependent on our investigation 
but vice versa, thus also the components of the Torah remain the law 
even if we have not discovered the cause and connexion of a single 
one.” 

The reasoning looks very plausible at a glance, and would have 
been accurate enough, but for the dexterous insertion of two mono- 
syllables in the last sentence. I mean “the law.” These two 
monosyllables make all the difference. Without them the argument 
is valid, but our Rabbi misses his point; with them our Rabbi gets 
his point, but the argument breaks down utterly. The argument, 
in so far as it is really logical, amounts to this:—Nature and the 
Torah are both parts of that total reality of which God is the author; 
in both alike we must discriminate between the facts and the 
interpretations or explanations of those facts; in both the adequacy 
of an explanation depends on its covering the facts concerned, or, 
if you like, on the facts fitting into the explanation; in any case, 
whether a satisfactory explanation of the facts has been discovered 
or not, the reality of the facts is beyond dispute; hence the 
“components of the Torah remain” indubitable facts, whatever 
explanation we may suggest, or fail to suggest, as regards their 
composition and value. So far, so good. That, however, is yet 
along, long way from sustaining the inference that these ‘‘compo- 
nents of the Torah remain the law.” For the actual facts constituting 
“the components of the Torah” are, of course, capable of diverse 
explanations—the explanations of the higher critics, for example, 
are not those of our Rabbi. But in adding those innocent-looking 
monosyllables, which at first sight make the assertion look like 
a “trifling” proposition, our Rabbi has gone a long distance beyond 
the bare facts, and has already taken his stand on a particular 
explanation of those facts. And to take a particular explanation 
for your starting-point, to count it as one of your facts, that is not 
characteristic of the improved scientific method which our author 
lauds so much, but rather of the a priori method, which he condemns 
as an anachronism. If it be urged, in mitigation, that the particular 
explanation is really included among “the components of the Torah,” 
yet the fact of the explanation is one thing, its validity is another, 
and to assume its validity is only one (not the only one) explanation 
of that explanation regarded as a fact, that is, as a record. 

Whatever one may say of modern Judaism, yet to describe it as 
“an anachronism, a relic of discarded scientific procedure, a lagging 
behind the progress and development of knowledge of modern times,” 
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is as unjust as it is paradoxical. The modernity of modern Judaism, 
the motive power that brings it into being, consists in that very 
desire to follow out scientific methods more consistently. This 
necessitates a much more accurate discrimination between facts 
and explanations, and between the fact of an explanation and the 
validity of that explanation, than seems to satisfy our critics. More- 
over, Judaism can scarcely be said to be treated in accordance with 
“the improved methods of reasoning,” unless due attention is also 
paid to the facts outside the Torah. In the above quotation, it is 
true, our Rabbi implies as much. ‘Two revelations (he says) are 
given us, Nature and the Torah.... One single opposing phenomenon 
... makes an assumption untenable.” As a rule, however, our non- 
modern Rabbis have a knack of dismissing Nature with a compliment, 
and taking no further notice of her. The modernity of modern 
Judaism consists in taking these propositions seriously. The most 
scientific explanations of Nature and History are liable to disturb 
some of those views which go to the making of our religion. And 
the “modern” Judaism of every age is called into being by the need 
of re-adjustment. 

Having given vent to our only grievance, we hasten to repeat our 
high estimate of Dr. Hirsch’s book. The essays are all admirable. 
Even “Some Literary Trifles” is so good that it supplies a telling 
rejoinder to the author’s own protest against people who “try to 
find out the sense of some allusion to things Jewish” in every author. 

A. Wo.rF. 


DR. FROMER’S JUDAISM. 


Das Wesen des Judentums, von Dr. J. FROMER (Elias Jakob). Berlin, 
Hiipeden & Merzyn Verlag, 1905. Pp. 183. 


THIS monograph is one of a series devoted to “ Kulturprobleme 
der Gegenwart.” Its red covers seem to foreshadow the sensational 
treatment of the Jewish question in which our author’s temporary 
rancour finds vent. The Introduction consists of a brief autobiography, 
in which Dr. Fromer tells the now commonplace story of early 
Ghetto life and subsequent self-emancipation. One is reminded of 
poor Solomon Maimon, who emancipated himself from the drawbacks 
of the Ghetto, but, unhappily, also from much besides. Born in 
Russian Poland our author left home in his twentieth year, spent 
some time in Galicia as a teacher of Hebrew, and then studied 
Semitics and philosophy at a German university, where he obtained 
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his Doctor degree. In 1900 he was appointed librarian of the Jewish 
library in Berlin, but forfeited his appointment in 1904, in conse- 
quence of an article which he published in the Zukunft, and which 
is the basis of the present monograph. 

The mere fact that an autobiography ushers in what purports to 
‘be an objective treatment of the subject, coupled with the antecedents 
just mentioned, can scarcely be said to augur well for an unbiassed 
treatment of the Jewish question. And, on the whole, one’s suspicions 
are realized, for, though the book is full of admissions which the 
really impartial reader cannot fail to construe in our favour, yet 
they are not unlike the blessings of a certain pagan prophet of old. 
With such pleasant anticipations let us turn to the diagnosis of the 
Jewish question, remembering, of course, that to trace the cause 
of Jewish disabilities to the cruelty, intolerance, or blindness of our 
oppressors would be nothing novel or sensational. 

The result of the new and original diagnosis of the Jewish question 
is this: Judaism, and Judaism alone, is the cause of anti-semitism. 
With lightning rapidity our author follows up the entire course of 
Jewish history, finds out that Jewish history is all shadows with 
scarcely any redeeming light. Those who believe or make believe 
in bright patches of philo-semitism in Jewish history are either 
fools or knaves. Hatred has always followed the Jews everywhere, 
like their very shadow. It must, therefore, be due to something 
inherent in them. It is due to Judaism, which carries hatred with 
it wherever it goes, inasmuch as it teaches an ideal which is different 
from that of other peoples, whose ideal it actually combats. The 
fundamental idea or ideal of Judaism is the supremacy of “ Ethics” 
and utter antagonism to “Aesthetics” and “Logic”; except in so 
far as these may serve some moral purpose. Among other peoples, 
on the contrary, “Aesthetics” holds the place of supreme honour. 
They live in the present and enjoy it. They do what they please, 
and follow the promptings of their senses. If the pursuit of pleasure 
turns out to be disastrous, well then, they pay the penalty and perish. 
But they do not want to live for ever, either as individuals or as 
nations. They prefer a pleasant, if brief, moment to a long life 
full of troubles. The difference, or rather conflict, of ideals causes 
ceaseless friction between Jews and non-Jews, and this is further 
aggravated by the reflection that, through our obstinate devotion 
to the supremacy of the ethical ideal, the Jewish people form the 
only exception to the law of eternal flux in the rise and decline of 
nations, To most people all this, even allowing for exaggerations, 
may seem a eulogy of the Jews; but our author is a disciple of 
Schopenhauer, and intends the very opposite of flattery. 


N2 
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The supremacy of the ethical ideal in Judaism is obvious, though 
our neighbours will surely resent the offensive compliment which 
our author pays them in suggesting that they do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the moral ideal. But is it true that Judaism 
combats what our author calls Aesthetics and Logic, that is, the 
True and the Beautiful, as such? Judaism combats the immoral, 
be it never so disguised; but that is a very different thing. As for 
the Beautiful, are not the Song of Songs and the nature-poems of 
the Bible monuments of aesthetic appreciation? Dr. Fromer disposes 
of the Song of Songs by a reference to its allegorical interpretation. 
Since when, however, does the Beautiful cease to be beautiful through 
association with the True and the Good? Observe the striking 
combination in the Scriptural phrase “beauty of holiness.” The 
chief evidence which our author brings forward in support of his 
theory consists of passages in which Scripture denounces idolatry 
(such as the descriptive satire in Isaiah xliv). Bias has so blinded 
our impartial author that he fails to see the very obvious character 
of all such passages, namely, that they strive for the True, not against 
the Beautiful. And when he proceeds to show how Judaism has 
always been opposed to what he calls Logic, one begins to suspect 
him of having rashly judged his co-religionists by his own logic 
or the want of it. The only relevant evidence adduced is that 
the Bible countenances miracles. As though miracles were not 
characteristic of the early history of science as much as of the 
early history of religion! And he goes from bad to worse when 
he makes Judaism indifferent even as regards religious truths, and 
mainly concerned with ceremonial. He bases his view on a passage 
which occurs in the introduction to the Midrash on Lamentations, 
but the meaning of which he has obviously failed to grasp. The 


Midrash says: ‘ty MN wba ow Xd nN nN dary *MN) IND 
20d ping An AAW NNN AI ppDyND YAY PND ww snIM 


smowd xa nowd xby pinoy anwd xdy a”’ys aon tind sx son 37 
This is how Dr. Fromer renders the opening sentences of the Midrashic 
passage. ‘‘‘Und mich haben sie verlassen und meine Gebote nicht 
beobachtet.’ Ich wiinschte, sie hiitten mich aus dem Spiele gelassen 
und nur meine Gebote beobachtet.” Could anything be more per- 
verted than this “‘translation’’? Yet our author has no doubt that 
it means, as he goes on explaining it to mean, that Jews are not 
to concern themselves about reiigious truths, not to trouble about 
God even, but simply observe the prescribed ceremonies, &c. Of 
course, all that the Midrash really urges is, that even in times of 
doubt we should still continue to occupy ourselves with the Torah, 
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that is, to study it, and our continued occupation with the Torah will 
eventually reclaim us for God and goodness. Our author also cites 
Moses Mendelssohn's remark that Judaism has no dogmas ; but he does 
not understand the exact sense in which Mendelssohn used the word 
“dogma.” The author of Morgenstunden and Phddon was the very 
last person to be accused of thinking that Judaism is indifferent 
about, say, the existence of God, and immortality. 

It is not worth while following our author much further. His 
use of choice passages from Rabbinic literature is occasionally such 
as has already long ago made us regret that the Rabbis had not been 
warned to talk seriously at the approach of a fool; and, in his 
eagerness to show up the ignorance and hypocrisy of German Rabbis, 
he even stoops to make capital out of a friendly jest. However, 
having shown, to his own satisfaction, that the cause of Jewish 
suffering is to be found in Judaism, and nothing else, the remedy 
he suggests is, of course, for Jews to forsake Judaism and be merged 
in their Gentile environment. Several times, indeed, he has occasion 
to point out that there are many born Jews that have abandoned 
Judaism, and suffer from intolerance none the less; but he does not 
seem to observe how this admission affects his theory that Judaism 
is the exclusive cause of anti-semitism. And the crowning point 
of his logic is reached when, in the name of Justice, he appeals to 
the Gentile world to promote the absorption of Jewry, and so terminate 
Jewish suffering. Why in the name of Justice, if Jews alone are to 
blame for their sufferings? And why in the name of a moral ideal, 
if our devotion to “ Ethics” is at the bottom of all the mischief? 


A. WoLr. 


STEINSCHNEIDER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JEWISH HISTORY. 


Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden in Druckwerken und Handschriften, 
zusammengestellt von MORITZ STEINSCHNEIDER. I. Abteilung: 
Bibliographie der hebriischen Schriften. (Frankf. a. M., Kauffmann, 
1905. xii+190 pp. 8vo. 6 mark.) 


IN the year 1850 appeared in Ersch and Gruber's Realencyclopddie 
(vol. XXVII, pp. 357-471) Steinschneider’s article “Jiidische Litera- 
tur,” which is of fundamental value to the present day, and is still 
the only scientific and critical exposition of this wide domain. Since 
that time the author, as we learn from the preface of the work 
under notice, has devoted special attention to the historical side of 
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this literature, and made a critical study of particular periods and indi- 
vidual phenomena in various books and essays. At last, after a lapse 
of fifty-five years, he has succeeded in presenting us with a complete 
bibliography of this branch of literature, which possesses all the 
merits of all such works by our grand old man: a complete mastery 
of the material, a critical judgment free from personal bias, a con- 
sideration of all the literary sources bearing on the subject, in 
addition to exemplary accuracy, restrained brevity, and terseness 
of expression. 

Jewish literature is not very rich in historical works, in the real 
sense of the word, which is determined by various factors. In the 
first place, the historical sense, although not absent —the Bible is 
already history for the most part—does not seem to have been 
present, not even to the same degree as, e.g., among the Arabians. 
One has only to represent how such a great mind as Maimonides 
expressed himself slightingly over this branch of literature. Then 
it is to be considered, that since the last two thousand years, our 
history has been a history of suffering, bearing out the ancient 
dictum: PPBOD wx px 3nd WI ON. That history should deal, 
above all, not with political but intellectual development, and should 
consist not of stories of battles, but of spiritual triumphs and those 
who achieved them, is a discovery of quite modern times. We can 
therefore understand why this latest work of Steinschneider, which 
begins with the Talmudical period and goes down to 1900, comprises 
only a little more than 300 numbers, although the termini are pretty 
wide apart, so that historical materials, documents, statutes, reports, 
&c., the history of individual personages and of scholars, are all 
included. The only thing excluded is the history of literature. 

The first part now before us comprises only Hebrew works, among 
which are also to be understood works in Hebrew characters (Arabic, 
Spanish, Judeo-German). The non-Hebrew works are to form a second 
part. The author has been assisted in this first part by two of his 
former students, A. Marx of New York, and A. Freimann of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. In addition, Friulein Adeline Goldberg, Steinschneider’s 
trusty collaborator during recent years, has been of valuable assist- 
ance in the correction of proofs, so that this work is dedicated to 
her, “to the tried friend” (der bewdhrten Freundin). 

The book begins with some introductory remarks on the historical 
Haggada (§§ 1-3), to which Zunz (as is well known) devoted a chapter 
of his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge; on the importance of the authority 
for fixing the Halacha (§ 4), which became a motive for the history 
of scholars (see the Chain of Tradition in tractate Aboth); and on 
the legend (§ 5) associated with Biblical and post-Biblical personages, 
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and contained in certain late minor Midrashim (e.g. Sy porn at 
nen, moby bw oben, 1d 13 yenm “a7 awyn, mio ads ws, &e.; 
it should be added also the WwW “HD, &c.). Then follows a description 
of the oldest chronological-historical works of the Talmudical and 
Geonic period, such as DY IID (§ 6), Myn nd3 (§ 7), Dd WD 
NDI (§ 9), DN NONI ONIN WD (§ 11), Eldad ha-Dani (§ 13), the 
Letter of Sherira (§ 18), &c. The first real historical work in Hebrew 
is the Josippon, so that the description of it is preceded by a short 
masterly characterization of the new points of view for the his- 
torical literature to be considered (pp. 26-28); then we come to a 
thorough description of this historical work (§ 19), which Stein- 
schneider, like Zunz, assigns to Italy in the tenth century. In unbroken 
chronological sequence there follows an account of historical literature, 
firstly of the middle ages (§§ 20-90: the last mentioned work is the 
mn Yaw of Solomon ibn Verga), then in an appendix (§§ 91, 92) 
various items with regard to the middle ages, “which one might 
look for in this bibliography, owing to the information they contain” 
(e.g. David b. Merwfn al-Mukammas’ notices about Jewish sects; 
Moses ibn Ezra’s poetry, &c.). We then reach modern times (§§ 93- 
311; till 1900), works of unknown period (§§ 312-317), additions and 
corrections (pp. 172-182), which are mostly due to Marx and Freimann, 
and finally a list of titles (pp. 183-190). An index of authors, editors, 


and places, is to be given in the second part for the entire work. 


As the work under notice has the character of a bibliography, 
absolute completeness is a matter of impossibility even for a 
Steinschneider. This is especially true with regard to the most 
recent Hebrew literature, which appears in all corners of the world 
and often escapes all bibliographical control. Even here, in Warsaw, 
where most Hebrew printed books are published now, it is impossible 
to follow all new publications, let alone in the West. It should 
therefore be the task of everybody who is interested in this branch 
of literature to provide supplementary lists, I shall accordingly set 
forth here such a list, however unimportant. 

Of the middle ages I have only to add Sahl b. Masliah’s Hebrew 
introduction to his Arabic law-book, which Harkavy has edited in 
his O'7) FON I, no. 13 (= poon 1879, cols. 639-643), and which 
contains many valuable notices about the condition of the Jews in 
Jerusalem in the tenth century (see R. E.J., XLVIII, 154). Then 
a fragment of a travel-story by a Prince Jacob of Susa, who is said 
to have visited the “sons of Moses” beyond the Sambation, between 
1240 and 1276, and brought back with him various information 
(likewise edited by Harkavy in 0’ DI O'WIN II, 1, published in 
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nin, supplement to pon, 1898, pp. 65-68), so that he belongs to 
the same class as Eldad and the other “correspondents” of the 
mv 23 (§ 176).—With regard to modern times I may mention 
the fragment of a Hebrew and Arabic account of the conquest of 
the Island of Rhodes under Suleiman II in 1582 (ed. Harkavy ib., 
pp. 68, 69), and letters by Frankists to the Jewish communities of 
Bohemia, from the years 1767-1773 (ed. Porges in R. E.J., XXIX, 
282 seq.; a German translation in P. Beer's History of the Jewish Sects, 
II, 329-339). Of the nineteenth century I notice the following 
works :— 

1. Zaccarie (Heb., Issachar Hajim) Carpi, of Revere in Italy, took 
part in the Italian struggle for liberty, 1779-1801, but was neverthe- 
less exiled from his native country. He wrote an account of his 
experiences, which Giuseppe Jaré has edited under the title mydin 
p’r’w”* (Cracow, 1892, 16 pp.). 

2. Meir (Marcus) Fischer, D1? iw NIP, a History of Rome, part 
I, Prague, 1812 (Benjacob 527, no. 329).—jI1™" min, history of the 
Jews under the reign of Mahdi and Imam Edris in Mauritania, ib., 
1817, 86+(2) pp. 

3. Baron Korf, at the command of Tsar Nicholas I, wrote a history 
of his ascent to the throne in 1825 (Revolt of the Decabrists), trans- 
lated into Hebrew by A. B. Gottlober under the title of pIN3I7 OY, 
Lemberg, 1878, 131 pp. 

4. Jehuda Lib Germaise, 8'DI nvdin, a History of Russia, trans- 
lated from the German, part I, Sudilkow, 1836 (Benjac. 620, no. 164). 

5. Shalom Cohen, the continuator of the Meassfim (1772-1845), 
MINIT NX NP, History of the Jews from the Maccabees to the Present 
Time, part I, till the destruction of the second Temple, with a letter 
by Rapoport on various placenames in Palestine, Warsaw, 1838, 
(12) + vi+ (2) +279 pp. (Benj. 527, no. 319). Part II, till the middle 
of the thirteenth century, exists in manuscript form in the library 
of the Warsaw Synagogue (160 pp., small 4to). 

6. Feiwel Schiffer, jxyoxex nvidin, History of Napoleon I and his 
reign, Warsaw, 1849, 264 pp. (Benj. 620, no. 153). 

7. Baer Kestin, OM¥D YOO NINN, History of Napoleon's Expedition 
to Egypt (to a certain extent a complement of the preceding), 
translated (from the German), and various other things, Warsaw, 
1861, (8)+118+(2) pp. 

8. Acher Amschejewitz, ody pw, History of the Persecution of 
the Jews in Morocco in 1863, and of the intervention of Moses 
Montefiore, Warsaw, 1864, 64 pp. 

g. A. B. Gottlober, D°NAPA nybind np, critical investigations 
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into the history of the Karaites (according to Jost, Graetz, and 
First, as well as some researches, not without value), Wilna, 1865, 
vi+ 226 pp. 

10. 8. J. Abramowitz, O°D97 925 DN" 1935, a short History of 
Russia, translated from the Russian, part I, Odessa, 1868, 43 pp. 
(Wiener, TWD nbnp, p. 267, no. 2194). 

11. Joseph Eliezer Epstein, 8D! y05nd pon 735, History of 
Russia according to Russian sources, Wilna, 1872, 200 pp. (ib., no. 
2195). 

12. Solomon Mandelkern, &'D\" ‘2° "35, History of Russia till 
the ascension of Alexander II, three parts, Warsaw, 1875 (ib., no. 
2197). 

13. E. Roller, Wyn) nondnn, History of the Franco-German War 
in 1870-1871, Amsterdam, 1878; (24)+178+ (2) pp. 

14. Wolf Kurman, D'D'7 737 “WYP, Short History of the Jews till 
the destruction of the Second Temple, Hebrew and Jud.-German, 
Warsaw, 1882 (Wiener, 264, no. 2164). 

15. Joseph Kohn Zedek, OW ‘Say, History of a Jacob b. Isaac of 
Madrid, who was condemned to death in 1490 on a charge of ritual 
murder, but who was saved in Granada through the discovery of the 
child said to have been murdered. London, 1883, 112 pp. (Wiener, 
42, nO. 343). 

16. Julius Lippert, DNA nodyn niidin, Culturgeschichte, translated 
by David Frischmann, four parts, Warsaw, 1894-1901. 

17. M. Giidemann, 5°37 ‘D2 JWyON MyINI pYNA ANA, Ge- 
schichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden im Mittelalter, 
translated by A. S. Friedberg, three parts, Warsaw, 1896-1899 (see 
R.E.J., XXXIX, 138). 

18. Jos. Derenbourg, See PS Nw, his Essai de l'histoire et de la 
géographie de la Palestine, translated into Hebrew by M. Braunstein, 
St. Petersburg, 1896, xvi+248 pp. (to be followed by notes by 
Harkavy). 

19. Jacob Frenkel, DN niin, popular Jewish History for the 
young (not yet finished), 5 parts, Warsaw, 1897-1902. 

20. A. Berliner, 0°37 %0'3 NIWNI ONAN YN, Aus dem Leben der 
deutschen Juden im Mittelalter, translated from the second edition by 
I. A. Bernfeld, Warsaw, 1900, 80 pp. (cf. Berliner-Festschrift, p. xii). 


I shall now follow this supplement with a series of observations on 
different passages in Steinschneider’s work :— 

P. 2, 1. 18. An example of the On nbn is preserved in the 
Talmud (Jer. Taanith, 68 a 45; cf. Isr. Lévi, R. E. J., XXXI, 209), and 
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other passages too (see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge, 1st ed., p. 128), 
from which conclusions can be drawn as to their character.— 
P. 7, nm. 1. On oS opm in Arabic literature, see also Z.D.M.G., 
LVIII (1904), 658, 774.—P. 8, 1.1. On the passage in Seder Olam, 
cap. 30, also the ingenious investigations of Joseph Lehmann in 
R.E.J., XXXVII, 1 seq.—ib., §7. The latest edition of the myn nbao 
is that with a large introduction, and a commentary by M. Grossberg 
(Lemberg, 1905), which pretended to be critical, but which is of 
little value.—P. 10, 1. 4 from below. The Geniza Fragments about 
Bostanai edited by Schechter (Saadyana, no. XXXVI-XXXVI a) are 
two Geonic Responsa about the matrimonial relations of this Exilarch, 
which were hitherto known only from an incidental mention in a 
published responsum of Hai or Sherira, see my Schechter’s Saadyana, 
p- 5.—P.17. To the editions of Eldad must further be added one 
with a Russian translation by P. Margolin (Mmydi bya nvdy, 
St. Petersburg, 1883; the other two are Benjamin of Tudela and 
Petahya of Ratisbon).—P. 19, 1. 4. All documents relating to the 
dispute of Saadiah with Ben Meir, hitherto known, are compiled 
and annotated by H. J. Bornstein (ND }2) R32 AMYD 39 Npdno, 
Warsaw, 1904; with regard to my assistance, to which attention is 
not called, see R. E. J., XLVIIL, 149,n.1). There have since appeared 
the Genizah Fragments edited by Hirschfeld, J. Q. R., XVI, 290seq.— 
P. 20. The correspondence of Hisdai with the King of the Chazars 
appeared also with a Polish translation by Bielowski, Monumenta 
Poloniae historica, vol. I (Lemberg, 1864), p. 51 seq.—P. 21, 1. 5 from 
below. The Arabic original of the Report of Nathan ha-Babli has just 
appeared in a Geniza fragment edited by I. Friedlaender, in J. Q. R., 
XVII, 747 seq. The assumption of Halevy (OXIWNRID NINN, III, 
149 seq.), that the report concerning the privileges of Sura aby 
42) ND nw ona andynow mbdyon) does not emanate from 
Nathan, thus receives support, see J.Q.R., ib. 752. Cf. also my 
forthcoming monograph on Dosa b. Saadiah in j737 VI, and the 
literature given there.—P. 24. A French translation has appeared of 
the Letter of Sherira (Epitre historique du R. Scherira Gaon, traduite .... 
par L. Landau, Anvers, 1904; a feeble performance, see the review 
by Isr. Lévi, R. E. J., L, 279, and by me, Orientalist. Litt.-Zeitung, 
1905, no. 10).—P. 28, ult. About the editio princeps of Josippon see 
D. Ginzburg, R. E. J., XXXI, 283 seq., who promises a reprint. That 
part of Josippon which deals with the first Hasmoneans (IV, 18-27) 
was translated by Mas‘id ’Adhin into vulgar Arabic, under the title of 
DOWN WN (Livorno, 1886; see my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter. p. 21).— 
P, 36, 1.16. As I have shown in my study of Ephraim b. Shemaria 
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(R. E. J., XLVIII, 152), the heads of the schools in Palestine adopted 
the title of Gaon even before the decay of the Gaonate in Babylon. 
This study also complements what is here said about the conflict 
between the descendants of “‘ Aaron” in Palestine and the descendants 
of “ David” in Egypt (ll. 4-5 should be corrected). See also further 
on p. 175.—P. 36, ult. On the custom of honouring the memory of the 
dead (ny2v’2 N73) see also Isr. Lévi, R. E. J., XXIX, 43-60.—P. 39, 
1.13. Another Vienna Memorbuch in the Firth Klaussynagoge has been 
edited by M. Stern (Berliner-Festschrift, Hebrew part, pp. 113-130; 
see R. E. J., XLVII, 146).—P. 41, 1. 16. On the Nagid Meborach see 
finally my Schechter’s Saadyana, p. 15, 8.v., and Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., 
p. 68, n. 1.—P. 44, § 29b. As the PANNSN INNS is to be assigned to 
the tenth century, it must come rather soon after the Josippon.— 
P. 48, 1.17. On the Reports concerning David we, which all 
originate from Benjamin, see also Loeb, R. E. J., XVI, 215 seq.— 
P. 49, ult. .Of the recent editions of Benjamin’s Travels must be 
noted, besides that of Margolin mentioned above, with a Russian 
translation, also that of Griinhut and M. N. Adler with a German 
translation (2 parts, Jerusalem, 1903-4; cf. Goldziher’s critical notice, 
Z.D.P.V., XXVIII, 1905, p. 151-154), and the not yet completed 
edition, with English translation, also by M.N. Adler, in J. Q. R., XVI, 
453 seq. On Benjamin see also the article by Bacher in Jew. Encyel. 
s.v. (III, 34).—P. 51, § 35. The Now nbd30 was dealt with again by 
David Kohn in dwn, XV, 1905, pp. 175-184.—P. 53, § 38. On the 
legends concerning Samuel he-Chasid, see the valuable monograph of 
Epstein ("ONT Seinw /9, Berdyczew, 1904, from }737, IV; cf. also 
R. E. J., XLVI, 281).—P. 54, 1. 11. The Encyclopaedia of Shemtob 
ibn Palquera, 723M NWN, was edited by M. David (Berlin, 1902).— 
P. 58, § 51. A minute description of the M2720 ’D is given by 
Cowley in his as yet uncompleted Supplement to Neubauer’s Cat. 
Bodl., no. 2797 (MS. Neub. 2585, which Steinschneider gives, contains 
something altogether different).— Ib., n. 1. The Testament of Eleazar 
b. Samuel is separately treated in § 56 (where, instead of 1257, read 
1357)-—P. 59, § 53. The story by E. T. Schapiro, Sy) mM (first 
edition, Warschau, 1864; 7th edition, ib., 1904) is translated from 
the Gallerie der Sippurim, and does not contain the narrative of 
an incident of the year 1344, but recounts the remission of the vow 
of Ferdinand I, to drive the Jews out of Bohemia, by the pope, Pius IV 
(see § 118).—P. 61, 1.23. The essay of S. (so read instead of Th.) Reinach 
on Samuel Zarza is printed again in his Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
vol. I (1905), pp. 415-425.—P. 67, § 70. The story of a calamity in 
1420 in Saragossa appeared also separately under the title of nda 
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DIINDUAND, Jerusalem, 1872 (5 pp., small 8vo).—P. 68, § 72. The 
ban ‘2 mY AwYD is new edited by David Fraenkel in 2p 
pn O35 (Husiatyn, 1902); cf. Z.f. H.B., VIII, 131; IX, 62.— 
P. 69, § 74. The text of the statute of the communities in Castile, 
of the year 1432, was edited by Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez 
(Ordenamiento formado por los procuradores de las aljamas hebreas 
.... de Castilla, &c., Madrid, 1886). Cf. also Loeb’s article, R. E.J., XIII, 
187 seq. (Heb. translation in Sokolow’s },DN7, III, 1886, 133 seq.).— 
P. 73, 1.14 from below. Gross (Gallia judaica, p. 116) conjectures 
SD to be a corruption of vy252, that is, Aaron of Beaugency.— 
P. 93, 1. 20. An edition of the greatest portion of the sixth section 
of the Juhasin has been published by Neubauer, after a newly- 
acquired Bodleian MS. (MS. Heb., d. 16; Cowley’s Suppl. no. 2798), 
written 1564 (Steinschneider-Festschrift, Hebrew part, p. 209 seq.)— 
P. 97, § 103. Ona MS. of the OM¥D nbio in private possession 
in Cairo, see Gottheil, J.Q.R., XVII, 647, no. 67.—P. 106, 1.15. On 
the relation of Don Joseph Nasi to Siegmund August of Poland, see 
also the interesting documents ed. M.Schorr, M.G.W.J., XLI, 169 seq.— 
Ib. 1. 12 from below. The report that Moses Bashiatschi died at the 
age of 28 (read this for 27) is contained ina St. Petersburg MS. of his 
ods nun (Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. Bibl., p. 121), but here 1555 is 
given as the year of his death.—P. 107, 1. 11. To the editions of the 
DY “IND must also be added, ed. Benjacob, Wilna, 1865.— Ib., 1. 4 
from below. On the names of the women of the first generations in 
Samuel Algazi see also my notice in Stade’s Z.4.T.W., XXV, 1905, 
p- 342.—P. 114, §145. The history of Isaac Jeshurun is recounted also 
in the Allg. Zeitung d. Judentums, 1904, p. 511-12 (where the erroneous 
date 1544).—P. 119, § 165. On Isaac Aboab da Fonseca, see also 
Kayserling, Jew. Encyc., s.v. (I, 74).—P. 131, 1.1. Loewenstein’s essay 
on the family of Aboab has appeared in the meantime (M.G.W.J., 
XLVIII, 1904, pp. 661-701).—P. 135, 1. 12 from below. The niadp wna 

of Mordecai b. Nisan is edited by Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. Bibl., 
Hebrew supplement, pp. 30-66.—P. 142. To the works against Nehe- 
miah Hajjun must also be added a letter by Abraham Segré of Casale 
Monferrato, ed. Berliner (210 “¥I8, XVII, 1890, pp. 13-20).—P. 159, 
§ 281. A Russian translation of Levinsohn’s O° DEX, by I. N. Sorkin 
(St. Petersburg, 1883) also appeared, and a German translation by 
Albert Katz (Die Blutlige, Berlin, 1892).—Ib. 1. 3, from below. Gold- 
stoff published also pdiyn mp, Universal History till 1852, 2 parts, 
Vienna, 1858, Lemberg, 1860 (Benj. 527, no. 326).—P. 160, § 283. 
M. A. Giinzburg was already cited before, p. 157, 1. 3, from below.— 
P. 162, § 290. Schulmann has also translated the works of Flavius 
Josephus, of course not from the Greek original, but probably from 
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a German translation, namely, a part of the Antiquities (M07) 
Onn, part I, Wilna, 1864; corresponding to Books XI-XVI of the 
original), and the Wars (O07 niondy, 2 parts, 2nd edit., Wilna, 
1884).—P. 163, 1.8 from below. Deinard’s little work Sanwa mins 
contains an edition of the P"NT Dy Nw, but the treatise on the 
“ Sobotniks’’ in the Caucasus is by Deinard himself.—P. 164, 1. 9 
from below. The work on Frank is called 1N7y! P3N"5 and is trans- 
lated from the Polish original of Kraushaar (identical with the one 
mentioned on p. 182; cf. also J. Q. R., VIII, 335).—P. 165, § 303. On 
Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, vol. II, see also the critical 
notices by Bacher (R.E.J., XXXII, 138 seq.), M. Friedlander (J. Q. R., 
VIII, 336 seq.), and by the present writer (M"D¥7, 1896, nos. 165- 
167).—P. 166, 1. 1. A Hebrew translation of vol. III of Graetz’s 
Geschichte appeared still earlier, by Abr. Kaplan, under the title 
DT MD M34 (Vienna, 1875); then the beginning of vol. VIII, 
under the same title (the translator is not named), in the monthly 
review ‘OY j2 ed. Kantor (4 sheets, St. Petersburg, January-April, 
1887); a new one, entitled ON nvbin, by N. Sokolow, has begun 
to appear (Warsaw, 1905; fifteen sheets so far). A Judaeo-German 
translation of the popular History of Graetz (Volkstiimliche Geschichte 
der Juden) was issued by J. Lerner (Warsaw, 1890 seq.; the same 
writer also published a short history, likewise in Judaeo-German, 
YY AION M3 PY IND NS yor wyr yey Nw, Odessa, 1884, 
235 pp.).—Ib., 1.6. A second edition of Jawitz’s py> pon 35 
Seren 903 appeared in Warsaw, 1892, also a general History of the 
World for the young, Dyn %° "35, 4 parts, Warsaw, 1893.—Ib., 
l. 9 from below. Further materials for the history of the Jews, 
especially in Cracow, were published by Wettstein in the Kaufmann- 
Gedenkbuch, Hebrew part, pp. 69-84 (NPN 7P3 bapa ‘DPI, xvi pp.). 
Similar materials for the history of the Jews in Lithuania, by S. P. 
Rabbinowitz, ib., p. 55 seq. (which is to be added on p. 167, 1. 3).— 
P. 167, 1.13. Bernfeld has published also 03M "15, on the most promi- 
nent exponents of the Science of Judaism in the nineteenth century 
(Warsaw, 1896; 90 pp.), and a History of the Crusades, ‘yD! nidin 
abyn (ib., 1899, 3 parts; 86, 173, and 247+ x pp.).—Ib., 1. 6 from 
below. Of Sliwkin’s AYNO7 xyibpaoe two parts have so far appeared, 
(Warsaw, 1897, 1904; on the Tannaites). The same author also wrote 
in Judaeo-German, under the title of 1137, a short history of 
Palestine, its colonies, &c., Warsaw, 1893, 98+22 pp.—P. 170, 
1. 10. ‘wun jO°3 MYO is simply a satire by S. J. Abramowitz 
(better known by his pseudonym DO 5D “219 Syn), which first 
appeared in Judaeo-German, and was also translated into Polish.— 
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P. 173, 1. 3. A continuation of Ratner's Glosses to N'yn nbn in the 
bayn "5D, published in the honour of Sokolow, p. 500 seq.—P. 175, 
1.8. The letter of the community in Tyre to that in Aleppo (read 
thus, 1.2, for Damascus), ed. Wertheimer, Dv" "133, III, fol. 15. The 
recipient, Jacob b. Joseph, is identical with the addressee of a letter 
ed. Schechter, Berliner-Festschrift, Hebrew part, pp. 108-112 (cf. 
R.E.J., XLVII, 139; the word 38 need not be added before }"7 N'3, 
as this word does not occur elsewhere either).—Ib., 1.18. The ban 
on Tabernacles, on the Mount of Olives, was directed by the Pales- 
tinean Geonim against their opponents generally, and it is referred 
to in my communications in R. FE. J., XLVIII, 156 (read thus for 456). 
Abraham b. David speaks of a ban against the Karaites, also on 
Tabernacles, and also on the Mount of Olives, in another connexion 
(see ib. 153, n. 2).—P. 179, 1. 12. The little work of Hillesum (51 pp., 
not 31), is aimed against an article by Cardozo de Béthencourt on 
Uri ha-Levi in Nieuw Israclitisch Weekblad, May 6, 1904 (see R. E.J., 
L, 275). 


I note the following printer's errors (besides those already men- 
tioned) :—P. 3, 1.8 read nicht gefastet.—P. 8, 1.16. Karez, read Korez 
(likewise p. 47, 1. 16).—P. 23, 1. 6 from below. 1893, read 1896.— 
P. 43, 1. 13. Menachem b. Ahron, ead Menachem b. Elias.—P. 47, 
1. 6, instead of 4, read 5.—P. 48, 1. 16, Jehuda ibn Verga, read Solomon 
ibn Verga.—P. 52, 1.12 from below. Jew. Quart., VI, read Rev. Et. ju, 
XVII.—P. 54, l. 9 from below, instead of V read XV.—P. 91, 1. 14, 
instead of englisch read lat.—Ib., 1. 19, instead of VII read VI.— 
P. 104, l. 15, 9339 read N3IIN.—P. 132, 1. 15, instead of 268 read 267.— 
P. 162, 1. 6 from below, instead of 4th edit. read 3rd edit.—P. 163, 1. 10 
from below, ‘NM! should be deleted.—P. 182, 1. 16, for Almalik read 
Almalich.—P. 190 a, the list omits DIT "93 MIN 279. 


The object of all these observations is, of course, not to point out 
the deficiencies of the latest work of Steinschneider. On the contrary, 
they are intended as a mark of attention and gratitude on the part 
of the faithful pupil towards the hoary master, who, though entering 
upon his ninetieth year, still favours us with the products of his fertile 
intellect and displays an incomparable freshness. May Providence 
long preserve him in our midst, and may it be granted unto him not 
only to publish with all speed the second part of the work under 
notice, but also to bring all his other learned projects into realization. 


SAMUEL PozNAXSKI. 
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schen Sprache zu den gelesensten Teilen des Alten Testaments” 
(Berlin, Langenscheidt). Pp. viii, 306. Price 2 M. 

A. FRANKL-GRiwN, “Geschichte der Juden in Ungarisch-Brod nebst 
Biographien von R. Moses Perls, P. Singer, A. Jellinek, P. J. Frankl, 
etc.” (Vienna, Waizner). 

M. Fresco, “ Morceaux choisis tirés de la Bible” (Paris, Picard). 
Part II: the Former Prophets. Price 60 L. 

— Relations sur les écoles de l’Alliance Isra¢élite Universelle. 

J. FREUDENTHAL, “Uber den Text der Lucas’schen Biographie 
Spinozas" (Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, Leipzig, Voigtlinder), Vol. 
126, Part II. Pp. 189-208. 

I. FRIEDLAENDER, “ Dubnow's Theory of Jewish Nationalism’ 
(New York, The ‘“ Maccabean"). An Address, reprinted from the 
Maccabean. Pp. 4o. 

J. First, “TIllustr. Fiinf Biicher Moses" (Prague, Pascheles). New 
edition. German translation and notes; 230 illustrations. Price 6 FI. 

A. Gaua@oczt, “Der Wunderrabbi" (Galgécz). Drama of Jewish 
life in NE. Hungary. Pp. 165. 

S. GELBHAUS, “Propheten und Psalmisten” (Vienna). Price 1.50 M. 


,’ 


W. Gesentus, “Hebriiisches und aramiiisches Handworterbuch 
iiber das Alte Testament” (Leipzig, Vogel). Edited by H. Zimmern 
and F. Buhl. Fourteenth edition. Pp. xvi, 932. Price 18 M. 


L. GinzBera, “The Talmud Student. A Lecture’? (Baltimore, 
“Jewish Comment” Publishing Co.). Pp. 32. 
Z. GOLDMAN, MYND f\3wn (Jerusalem). Pp. 100, 


S. G. Green, “The Encyclopedic Handbook to the Bible” (New 
York). Pp. 832. Price 8s. 


M. GROSSBERG, NIN nda (Lemberg). 


L. GRUNHUT, INDVBYIWD ANND “9 3M 33D (Jerusalem, Luncz). 
Critical text, German translation; Notes. 
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M. GRUNWALD, “Mitteilungen zur jiidischen Volkskunde, Heft 
XVI" (Berlin, Calvary), 
D. GUNzBuRG and V. Stassorr, ‘‘Ornementation des anciens mss. 


hébreux de la Bibliotheque Impériale Publique de St-Pétersbourg ” 
(Berlin). With 26 coloured plates. Price 120 M. 


T. HAERING, “ Das Verstiindnis der Bibel in der Entwicklung der 
Menschheit " (Tiibingen, Schniirlen). Pp. 34. 


S. Haknam, V1 nba oma7 03 Sp) AN PAX 
rondanio (Jerusalem, Luncz). 


—sinox nbdio Sy ow mann OpN (the same). Persian transla- 
tion of Targum Sheni, read in Synagogue in Bokhara on Sabbaths 
Shekalim and Zachor before the afternoon service. 


E. Harevy, nye Sy pwns ova navy (Palestine). 


M. HAuuer, “Religion, Recht und Sitte in den Genesis-Sagen”’ 
(Bern, Grunau). Pp. iii, 160. Price 2.80 M. 


A. Harkavy, xyvam ’s spp 5333 onan nm (Wilna, Jude- 
lewitz). Social and religious life in Nahardea: Notes and additions 
by A. H. Price 2 M. 


I. Harris, “The Jewish Year Book” (London, Greenberg). 


P. Haupt, “Ecclesiastes” (The American Journal of Philology, 
Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press. Vol. XXVI. Pp. 125-171). 

J. Henn, “Hymnen und Gebete an Marduk” (Beitrige zur 
Assyriologie, 1905, 5, 3, Pp. 279-400). 

M. Hertpery, 8O™ OY “9 MND ** * DMyY NID (Jerusalem), 
Pp. 76. 

S. HERNER, “Israels Profeter * (Lund, Ohlsson). ‘Pp. 51. 

M. HERSCHEL, “Im Tale Saron. Gedichte jiidisch-religiésen Inhalts, 
sowie hebriiische Gebete, Lieder, Spriiche und Bibelstiicke in freier 
poetischer Ubertragung”’ (Berlin, Poppelauer). Pp. xv, 318. 


H. J. HEYEs, ‘Bibel und Aegypten. Abraham und seine Nach- 
kommen in Aegypten. I: Genesis 12-41’ (Diss., Bonn). Pp. xvi, 31. 

H. HILDESHEIMER, Reprint of an essay on the Shechita question 
(Schichtfrage ") from the “ Blitter fiir das hshere Schulwesen.” 


J. M. HitiEesum, “ Waar werd Menasseh ben Israel geboren ?” 
(Amsterdam, Reprint from ‘Central Blad voor Israélieten”). Pp. 8. 
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Hoty LAND, THE (London, Owen). An Album of Ten Scenes. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. y 


H. Horrz, “Die héhere Bibelkritik, Studie iiber die moderne 
rationalistische Bibelwissenschaft”’ (Paderborn, Schéningh). Second 
edition. Price 3 Mk. 


— “Das Buch der Biicher” (Freiburg i. B., Herder). Pp. xiv, 284. 
Price 2.80 M. 


B. Jacos, “Der Pentateuch, exegetisch-kritische Forschungen” 
(Leipzig, Veit). I. Chronology; II. The Genealogies; III. The 
Sanctuary; IV. Festivals and their Offerings. Two plates: the 
breastplate of Aaron and plan of the Sanctuary. Pp. viii, 412. 
Price 12 M. 

G. JAHN, ‘‘Das Buch Ezechiel auf Grund der Septuaginta 
hergestellt, tibersetzt und kritisch erklirt”’ (Leipzig, Pfeiffer). Pp. xx, 
363. Price 16 M. 

A, JEREMIAS, “Alter Orient und Alttestamentler” (Theol. Litbl., 
1905, pp. 337-349). 

JEWISH LITERARY ANNUAL (London, 1905). Published for the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies (London, 127 Middlesex St., 
Aldgate, E.). Contents: Anglo-Jewish Literary Ability (L. Wolf) ; 
the Doctrine of Original Virtue (S. Levy); the Jew, a psychological 
Study (Buena Pool); the Beni-Israel of India (S. R. Samuel); the 
Optimism of the Bible (D. Wasserzug). Reports. Pp. viii, 139. Price 
Is. net. 


M. JosepuH, ‘‘The Prayer Book” (London, Jewish Study Society). 
Three Lectures on the Jewish Prayer Book delivered to the Jewish 
Study Society during the Winter of 1904-5. Pp. 63. 

L. Kaun, “ Poeme-Cantate dédié a@ la Patrie” (Brussels, Van 
Dantzig). Hebrew and French. Pp. 14+ 12. 


H. KALIScHER, })S Nv’ 7 (Berlin). Hebrew, translated into 
German by Popper. Second edition. Pp. 100. Price 2.50 M. 


G. KARPELES, “ Literarisches Wanderbuch ” (Berlin, Allgemeiner 
Verein fiir Deutsche Literatur). Neue Folge. Slavische Wanderungen. 


J. KAuFFMANN, “Frankfurter Israel. Volkskalender, 1905-6.” 
Calendar; two stories by A. Katz; a directory of Jewish hotels. 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann.) Price 35 Pf. 


C. F. Kent, ‘Israel's Historical and Biographical Narratives” 
(London, Hodder & Stoughton). Forms second volume of the author's 
“Student's Old Testament.” Contents of present volume: (I) The 
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origin and present literary form of the O.T. historical and biographical 
narrators ; (II) The earlier histories and biographies incorporated in 
Samuel and Kings; (III) The Chronicler’s ecclesiastical history of 
Judah and the Temple; (IV) Original sources and historical value of 
Ezra-Nehemiah ; (V) The Records of the Maccabean Age; and (VI) 
Recovery of the original text of the historical books. With maps 
and chronological chart. Pp. xxxi, 506. Price 12s. net. 

H. KLAvBER, “ Hochzeits-Album *’ (Ober-Cerekve). 

S. KLEIN, OUN Now3 (M. Sziget, Wider u. Rosenthal). Twenty-two 
Mishnaic sections, punctuated and translated into Jewish-German. 
Pp. 107. 

I. Kuern, 131 1 pny’ Sax (Szatmar). Price 3 K. 


P. KLEINERT, “Die Profeten Israels in sozialer Beziehung” 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs). Pp. v, 168. Price 3.50 M. 

R. Knorr, “ Das nachapostolische Zeitalter : Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Gemeinden vom Beginn der Flavierdynastie bis zum Ende 
Hadrians ” (Tiibingen, Mohr). Part I deals with “ Das Christentum 
auf dem Boden des jiidischen Volkstum”; paragraph 3 of Part III 
“Die Christen und die jiidische Diaspora”; par. 7, ‘‘Die Ausein- 
andersetzung mit dem Judentum.”’ Price 9 M. 


J. KOBERLE, “‘Siinde und Gnade im religidsen Leben des Volkes 
Israel bis auf das Christentum ” (Munich, Beck). Pp. viii, 685. 


E. Koente, “‘ Der altere Prophetismus bis auf die Heldengestalten 
von Elia und Elisa” (Gr. Lichterfelde, Runge). Pp. 46. Price 60 Pf. 


— “Ist die Mesa-Inschrift ein Falsifikat?" (Z.D.M.G., LIX, 2. 
Pp. 233-251). 

W. KRATZENSTEIN, “Das Alte Testament in der Untersekunda”’ 
(Magdeburg). Programm. Pp. 69. 

J. KRAUSKOPF, “‘ Message to Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, Cleveland, Ohio, July 3, 
1905.” Pp. 28. 

J. L. Lanpau, ‘“Festrede zur Schiller-Feier” (Johannisburg, 
Michaelis). Pp. 12. 

L. Lanpav, “ Epitre historique du R. Scherira Gaon” (Anvers, 
L. Bary. Dated 1904, but just issued). Introduction, French trans- 
lation and notes. Pp. xlii+g9o. 

L. Lanter, “L’Asie, Choix de lectures de géographie” (Paris, 
E. Belin). Eighth edition. Syria and Palestine occupy pp. 269-418, 
Pp. xi, 618. Price 6.50 fr. 
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M. Lazarus, “ Lebenserinnerungen von Moritz Lazarus, bearbeitet 
von Nabida Lazarus und A. Leicht”’ (Berlin, Reimer). Pp. circa 600. 


Y. M. LEINER, ody aD (Warsaw, Landau). Pp. xvii, 94. 

M. LERNER, pdiy “nm Gutachten von Rabbinern aller Linder tiber 
Exhumierungen und Asehenurnenbeisetzungen auf jiidischen Fried- 
héfen (Berlin, Poppelauer). 2.40 Mk, 

— “Zwei Fragen iiber Exhumierung” (Berlin, Poppelauer). 
Price 60 Pf. 

I. Lévi, “Revue des Etudes Juives” (Paris, Durlacher). Vol. L, 
No. 100, April-June, 1905. Contents: A. Biichler, ‘‘ La Kétouba chez 
les Juifs du Nord de l'Afrique 4 1l'époque desGuéonim”; I. Goldziher, 
“‘ Mélanges judéo-arabes ” ; 8. Poznanski, “Quelques données nouvelles 
sur Isaac ibn Baroun’’; I. Lévi, “Fragments d'un glossaire hébreu- 
francais,” ‘Revue bibliographique, 1904-5"; Hoffmann’s “ Mechilta 
de Rabbi S. b. Jochai”; E. Adler, “ Les Marranes sous Philippe 1V ” ; 
M. Ginsburger, ‘‘ Les Juifs de Metz sous]’ancien régime " ; M. Lambert, 
“Notes exégétiques et grammaticales”’; D. Simonsen, “A propos du 
Commentaire biblique de Léontin” ; M. Schwab, ‘Deux lignes de 
compatibilité”; H. Derenbourg, Néldeke’s “‘ Beitrige zur semitischen 
Sprachwissensehaft;” J. Weill, Condamin’s ‘‘Le livre d'Isaie”’; 
T. Reinach, “ Agobard et les Juifs.” Price 7 fr. (annually 25 fr.), 

J. Levi, max ‘pap dy ene maxd m3 (Jerusalem, Levi). 

M. Lewin, “Die Scholien des Theodor Bar Kéni zur Patriarchen- 
Geschichte (Genesis xii-l)" (Berlin, Mayer and Miiller) Dissertation. 
Pp. xxxvii, 35. 

S. Limpacu, “Steenen des aanstoots” (Amsterdam, Egeling). 
Pp. 28, 338. Price 1.80 Fl. 

J. Loevy, ‘Schiller, die Worte des Glaubens” (Graudenz, Réth). 
Three sermons. 

W. Lotz, ‘“‘Das Alte Testament und die Wissenschaft” (Leipzig, 
Deichert). Pp. viii, 252. 

A. M. Lunez, sodenaay and (Jerusalem). First sixteen pages of 
a new edition of the text of Tractate Berachoth, with critical and 
explanatory notes. 

A. M. Lunez, Yornn7 nswd snmp wow dene pax md Palestinian 
Almanack for 5666. (Jerusalem.) Pp. 36+228+ 361. 


1 T have to thank Mr. Luncz for my knowledge of many of the Pales- 
tinian publications included in this Bibliography. 
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W. MackInTosH, “ Gleanings from the Talmud, selected and newly 
translated into English’ (London, Sonnenschein). Pp. xvi. 136. 
Price 2s. net. 

F. MACKLENBURG, “‘ Ueber die Auffassung der Berufstitigkeit des 
Ebed-Jahwe nach den Ebed-Jahwestiicken Jes. xlii. 1-7, xlix. 1-9” 
(Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1905, pp. 313-343). 

F. MAciER, ‘Correspondance épistolaire avec le ciel” (Paris, 
Leroux). Extracted from the Revue des Traditions populaires, 
Letters thrown by Jews into a hole at the Hebrew Mosque. Pp. 19. 


J. Marquart, “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran” 
(Leipzig, Dieterich). Second, concluding, part. Pp. viii, 258. 
Price 8 M. 

J. T. MARSHALL, “Job and his Comforters: Studies in the Theology 
of the Book of Job” (London, J. Clarke). Pp. 170. Price 2s. 6d. 


A. MENzIEs, “Review of Theology and Philosophy " (Edinburgh, 
Schulze). A new monthly devoted to reviews, abstracts, and biblio- 
graphy of theological and philosophical works. Price 15s. annually, 
post free; single numbers 1s. 6d. 

E. Meyer, ‘Die Mosesagen und die Lewiten” (Berlin, Reimer). 
Pp. 13. Price 50 Pf. 


Misunay, 2’8 ‘b Sy WOM WAY NYwH (Jerusalem). 


J. M. Mizracui, Ww paxn 5 (Jerusalem, Hashkafa). 


C. G. Monrerrore, “The Synoptic Gospels and the Jewish 
Consciousness.” First of a Series of ‘Impressions of: Christianity 
from the Points of View of the non-Christian Religions” in the 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1905, pp. 649-667. 


Moor, DE, “ Etude sur le livre de Job” (Paris, Sueur-Charruey). 
Pp. 88. 

Moses. Contents: A. Gelber, Moses der Befreier; H. George, 
Moses der Gesetzgeber; J. G. Herder, Moses und die Dichtung; 
Achad La-Am, Moses der Prophet. With illustrations of Moses by 
famous artists. (Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag.) 7 Mk. 


F. W. Mozuey, “The Psalter of the Church. The Septuagint 
Psalms compared with the Hebrew, with various notes" (Cambridge 
University Press). Pp. xxx, 204. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


D. H. MUuEr, “Das syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch und Hammurabi” 
(Vienna, Zeitschrift fiir Kd. d. Morgenland, XIX, pp. 139-195). 
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B. NETELER, “Das Buch Genesis nach der Vulgata und des 
hebriischen Textes, iibersetzt und erklirt” (Miinster, Thersing). 
Pp. vii, 261. Price 5 M. 

A. Noorprzis, “De Filistijnen, hun afkomst en geschiedenis ” 
(Kampen, Kok). Pp. 246. Price 2.25 Fl. 

M. NorpDavu, “ Zionism, its History and its Aims” (London, English 
Zionist Federation). Translated by Israel Cohen. Pp. 20, Price 1d. 

OESTERREICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE UNION, ‘‘ Kalender fiir Israeli- 
ten” (Vienna). Calendar, reports of Austro-Hungarian Jewish Com- 
munities; literary articles. Price 1.60 K. 


J. OREVIz, DWINT DY 7 (Palestine). 


W. Orro, “Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus” (Leipzig, Teubner). 
Pp. xiv, 418. Price 14 M. 

A. Papovanl, ‘‘I Salmi secondo I’ ebraico e la Vulgata interpre- 
tati.” (Cremona, Maffezzoni). Vol. I. Pp. 325. Price 3 L. 


S. W. PAscHELEs, “TIllustrierter israelitischer Volkskalender fiir 
das Jahr 1905-6” (Prague, Pascheles). 53rd annual issue: Calendar ; 
portraits (including M. Kayserling); a Gheto tale “ Kin jiidischer 
Maler” (by Bernhard Auerbach) ; ‘ Der Wunderrabbi von Trombowia ” 
(by R. Mirsky-Tauber), &c.; also commercial information. Price 
20 Kr. 

A. Pauuus, “Les Juifs avant le Messie. Développement politique 
et religieux du peuple juif” (Paris, Bloud). Pp. 64. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, “ A History of Egypt, from the nineteenth 
to the thirtieth Dynasties’ (London, Methuen). This (Vol. III) now 
completes the six-volume History of Egypt by W. Flinders Petrie, 
J. P. Mahaffy, J. G. Milne, and S. L. Poole. Pp. xx, 406. Price 6s. 


G. W. Prerce, ‘Song of Songs, Versified’ (Boston). Price £1. 


L. F. Prnkus, ‘Studien zur Wirtschaftsstellung der Juden” 
(Berlin). Pp. 56. Price 1 M. 


M. PopreLAvUER, “ Berliner Volkskalender fiir Israeliten 5666"’ 
(Berlin, Poppelauer). Literary notes; commercial information. 
Price 50 Pf. Also a “ Jiidischer Portemonnaie-Kalender.” 10 Pf. 


H. PRAGvueE, ‘“ Annuaire des archives israélites pour l’An du Monde 
5666 [=Sept. 30, 1905 to Sept. 19, 1906] (Paris, Bureau des Archives 
israélites). Calendar of Jewish year; Review of the year 5665; List 
of Honours of French Jews during the year; “L’Antipape Benoit 
XIII et les Juifs” (1394-1424) by M. Schwab; “Superstitions” by 
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P. Haguenauer ; “Le Juif moderne, Types et Variétés”; Consistorial 
Reports; Schools; Benevolent Societies, &c. Pp. 116. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT, Palestine Exploration Fund, July, 1905 
(London, 38 Conduit Street, W4. Twelfth Report on the Excavation 
of Gezer (R. A. S. Macalister); the Immovable East (P. G. Balden- 
sperger); the new Cuneiform Tablet from Gezer (C. H. W. Johns); 
the Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula (W. E. Jennings-Bramley) ; 
Callirrhoe and Machaerus (G. A. Smith); the Walls of Jerusalem 
(C. W. Wilson) ; the Craftsmen’s Guild of the Tribe of Judah (R. A. S. 
Macalister) ; the Ossuary of Nicanor of Alexandria (the same); Coffee 
Lore (J. E. Hanauer); the Trilithon and Great Temple at Baalbek ; 
Notices of Foreign Publications (C. W. Wilson); Notes and Queries: 
(1) A Burial Custom (Macalister), (2) the Constantinople Museum 
(A. H. Sayce), (3) Why did Rachel steal the Teraphim of Laban ? 
(Macalister), (4) Inscribed Lamp from St. George’s College, and 
(5) the New Cuneiform Tablet from Gezer (A. H. Sayce). Many 
illustrations and plans. (Price: Free to subscribers of not less than 
half a guinea.) 

B. RABBINOWITZ, “7 NNO Ny nyvep yand poa nw 
Dy WD + WoNpdna 3”aN }22 (Jerusalem). Pp. 62. 

A. RAMSAY, “Studies in Jeremiah ” (London, Bagster). Pp. 304. 

E. Rercu, “The Failure of the Higher Criticism ” (London, Nisbet). 
Pp. vii, 198. Price 6s. 

W. Retcu, ‘“ Misrachah”’ (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann). Account 
of the recent Journey of a large party of Jews to Palestine. Pp. vi, 
60. Price 1 M. 

A. REISEN, “Jiidische Motive’ (Vienna, Stefanstr. 12). In the 
Velksbibliothek, ‘‘Zion” Verlag. Price 50 Heller. 

J. M. Riaa, “Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the 
Jews preserved in the Public Record Office, Vol. I. Henry III, a. D. 
1218-1272 (London, Macmillan, for the Jewish Historical Society of 
England). Index by Miss Ada Corcos. Pp. xviii, 367. Price (to 
non-members of the Society) 16s. 

L, A. RosEnTHAL, “Schiller und die Bibel” (Strassburg, Triibner). 
Pp. 25. Price 60 Pf. 

— “Jesus und die Rabbinen” (Berlin, A. Scholem). A review of 
E. Bischoff's book bearing the same title. With a letter by Dr. 
Bischoff. Pp. 20. 

— “Joel-Nahum-Habakuk mit einander verglichen”™ (Strassburg, 
Tribner). Pp. iii, 44. Price 1 M. 
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A. Ruprrn and J. Toon, “Der Anteil der Juden am Unterrichts- 
wesen in Preussen ” (Bureau fiir Statistik der Juden, Berlin-Halensee, 
Westfilische Str. 46). Historical section (J. Thon), Statistical section 
(A. Ruppin). Price 1.50 M. : 

J. M. SALKIND, “Die Peschitta zu Schir-haschirim, textkritisch 
und in ihrem Verhiltnisse zu MT, und LXX untersucht” (Leiden, 
Brill). Dissertation. Pp. 42. 

H. K. (SAMUELS), “ Zionismus und Kirchenstaat " (Berlin, J. Singer). 
Pp. 23. 

8. ScHERBEL, “ Jiidische Arzte und ihr Einfluss auf das Judentum” 
(Berlin, J. Singer). With three portraits. Pp. 75. 

L. ScHERMAN, “Oriental Bibliography” (Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard; London, Williams & Norgate). Vol. XVIII, Part I (for 
1904). Issued August, 1905. Pp. 1-76. Price 12s. 6d. annually 
(three parts). 

J. ScHIFFELS, ‘“Geographie und Geschichte des Heiligen Landes, 
Eine Zugabe zu jeder Biblischen Geschichte ” (Freiburg i. B., Herder), 
For school use. Third edition. Pp. 32. Price 35 Pf. 

A. J. SCHLESINGER, 83 mde 137 NON (Jerusalem). Pp. 124. 

F. Scumipt, “Vor 1900 Jahren. Riickblicke auf Begebenheiten in 
Palistina vor 1900 Jahren" (Leipzig, Ficker). Pp. 123. Price 1.50 M. 

T. E. 8. ScHoues, “Glimpses of the Ages, or the ‘Superior’ and 
‘Inferior’ Races, so-called, discussed in the light of Science and 
History " (London, John Long). Pp. xvii, 409. Price 12s. net. 

M. ScHuLBauy, “ Neues vollstindiges Deutsch-Hebriisches Hand- 
worterbuch ” (Lemberg, Schlag). Pp. 604. Price 6 Kr. 

H. V. ScoumMAcHER, “Berenice: Historischer Roman" (Leipzig, 
Vobach). 

A. Scowarz, “Der Mischneh Thorah, ein System der mosaisch- 
talmudischen Gesetzeslehre ” (Vienna). Precedes the Twelfth ‘“Jahres- 
bericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien fiir das 
Schuljahr 1904-1905.” Introduction; the Composition of the 
Mishneh Torah; the relation of the Mishneh Torah to the Talmud 
and to halachic exegesis. Pp. 229. (Also published in Karlsruhe, 
Braun. Price 8 M.) 

C. ScHwarz, “ Wie ist die Geographie des heiligen Landes in der 
Schule zu behandeln ?" (Progr., Eisleben). Pp. 11. 

J. Sexvsst, “Handbuch zur Biblischen Geschichte. Fir den 
Unterricht in Kirche und Schule sowie zur Selbstbelehrung” 
(Freiburg i. B., Herder). Vol. 1: the Old Testament. Sixth revised 
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edition of the work by Schuster and Holzammer. 128 illustrations, 
2 maps. Pp. 1060, 

F. SERvI, “Lunario israelitico per l'anno 5666" (Casale Monf.) 
30 cent. 

A. SHaaa, (NW OANIN “4) w’NIA Mw (Jerusalem). 

E. Srevers, “ Die hebriische Genesis" (Leipzig, Teubner). Part 
II, ‘Zur Quellenscheidung und Textkritik.” (Part I contained the 
Text). Pp. ii, 234. Price 8.20 M. 

G. A. SmirH, Series of Articles on the History of Jerusalem 
(London, Expositor). 

W. Ropertson SmitTH, “Das Alte Testament, seine Entstehung 
und Ueberlieferung ” (Tiibingen, Mohr). Translated by W. Rothstein 
from the second English edition of ‘“‘The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church.” Cheap reissue. Pp. xix, 448. Price 4.50 M. 

N. Soxoxoy, pa ‘7-7’ “Sy ova mbin (Warsaw, Haze- 
phirah). A new Hebrew translation of Graetz’s “Geschichte der 
Juden.” Fifteen parts (288 pages) have so far appeared. 

Sotpr-CoLBERT DE BEAULIEU, “La Langue sacrée. Origine des 
religions, des arts, des écritures, des alphabets” (Paris, Leroux). 
Vol. I (670 pages of text and goo illustrations) price 30 fr.; Vol. II 
(300 pages and 232 illustrations) price 7.50 fr.; Vol. III (160 pages 


and 138 illustrations) price 7.50 fr.; Vol. IV (190 pages, 4 tables, and 
183 illustrations) price 12 fr. 

SPANISCH und JARGON, “ Kurzgefasstes Woérterbuch fiir Spanisch 
und Jargon, herausgegeben vom Centralbureau fiir jiidische Aus- 
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“JEWISH MYSTICISM.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A Prize of £200 is offered by Mr. C. G. Montefiore for the best 
book on “Jewish Mysticism.” 

The treatment of the subject is left to the choice of the writer, 
but it is hoped that it may be found possible to combine historical 
or philosophical method with religious purpose. The quotations, 
which may be drawn from Jewish Mystical writers of all ages, should 
be extensive; they should be selected mainly for their religious 
interest and value, but this must not int@rfere with an exact and 
scholarly treatment of the subject, which should deal critically with 
the history and the development of mystical ideas in Judaism. It 
might be advisable to divide the work into two parts—the first 
containing a critical and systematic survey of the subject, the 
second consisting of passages from Jewish Mystical writers. Ex- 
clusive of quotations, the book should contain not less than 70,000 
and not more than 90,000 words: it may be written in English, 
French, or German. Any work in German must be in Roman 
characters or typewritten: the latter alternative is preferable in all 
three languages, and in any case only one side of the paper may 
be used. 

MSS. should be sent, not later than October 31, 1907, to the Editors 
of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (Macmillan & Co., St. Martin St., 
London, W.), with whom the award will rest. The Prize will not be 
given unless a work of sufficient merit is presented. The successful 
author must undertake to prepare his MS. for publication within six 
months after the award. 





